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CHAPTER  L 

Journey  to  the  City  of  Washington ;  from  New  York 
to  South  Amboy ,  by  water;  French  Invalids ; 
to  Burlington ,  by  land ;  to  Philadelphia ,  by  water  ; 
curious  accommodation  at  the  Franklin's  Heady  at 
Philadelphia ;  set  off  for  Baltimore ;  travelling- 
expenses ,  treatment ,  and  remarks  on  the  road  ;  BaU 
timore ,  price  of  provision  in  1796;  set  off  for 
George-town  ;  remarks  on  the  road ,  and  in  passing 
through  the  new  city . 


BeforeI  finally  quittedAmerica,I  took  my 
wife  purposely  to  see  the  then  much  talked- 
of  new  city  of  Washington.  This  was  in 
1796,  and  I  well  remember  reading  a  pa- 
vol.  in.  b 
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ragraph  in  an  English  newspaper,  but  a 
few  days  before  we  began  our  journey, 
wherein  it  was  asserted,  that  this  new  city 
was  making  such  rapid  progress,  that 
there  were  already  upwards  of  7000  houses 
built  and  inhabited,  with  a  proportionate 
number  erecting  to  answer  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  more.  I  beg  this  may  be  borne 
in  remembrance,  when  I  state  the  plain 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  found  the  new  city. 
I  will  give  a  cursory  account  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
mode  of  travelling  along  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  public  roads  in  America. 

To  diversify  our  journey,  we  took  the 
packet  from  New  York  to  Amboy,  the  dis¬ 
tance  thirty  miles.  We  sailed  from  New 
York  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reached  Amboy  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  packet-boats  are  commodious,  and 
the  sailing  would  have  been  pleasant,  but 
for  thirty-five  French  passengers,  (chiefly 
invalid  soldiers  and  sailors,)  who  were  ta¬ 
ken  in  from  the  hospital  on  an  island,  upon 
our  passage,  when  we  had  no  remedy. 

There  is  but  one  house  at  South  Amboy 
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which  they  call  a  tavern :  two  rooms  were 
allotted  to  the  French,  who,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  equality,  eat  and  slept  all  toge¬ 
ther  ;  men  and  officers,  with  their  women, 
spreading  their  blankets  on  the  floor. 
There  were  fourteen  of  us,  exclusive  of 
the  French.  We  were  fortunate  in  ob¬ 
taining  coffee,  toast,  and  fried  veal,  for 
supper ;  and,  by  bribing  the  house-servant, 
I  secured  a  bed  in  a  closet  for  my  wife  and 
myself;  wey  therefore,  could  find  no  rea¬ 
son  to  complain,  while  the  poor  maimed 
invalids  seemed  so  merry  and  happy  with 
their  harder  lot.  For  our  passage,  supper, 
and  lodgings,  I  paid  two  dollars  and  a 
half. 

At  four  the  next  morning,  we  set  off  in 
a  coachee- waggon,  something  like  our 
English  vans,  without  springs,  a  wooden 
top,  and  leather  curtains  on  the  sides. 
Our  breakfast  at  Cranbury,  with  the 
coachee-fare  to  Burlington,  distance  fifty 
miles,  was  no  more  than  five  dollars.  Din¬ 
ing  at  Burlington,  we  were  glad  to  catch 
at  any  thing  and  wait  on  ourselves  for  half 
a  dollar  each.  Fortunately,  a  packet  was 
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ready  soon  after  we  had  dined,  when  we 
had  a  delightful  sail  down  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia,  where  we  arrived  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  paying  half  a  dollar  for  our 
passage,  the  distance  twenty  miles. 

The  master  of  the  George-inn  (who 
knew  me)  not  being  in  the  way,  I  was  told 
the  house  was  full ;  and  the  porter,  who 
brought  up  part  of  our  luggage,  saying  he 
could  take  us  to  another  inn,  where  we 
should  be  genteely  entertained,  we  were 
induced  to  follow  him  to  the  New  Frank- 
lin’s-head  Inn,  and  were  shewn  iuto  a 
dungeon-like  back  room,  over  which  was 
our  bed-room.  After  a  moderate  supper, 
I  ordered  a  bottle  of  Madeira  as  the  best 
and  cleanest  refreshment,  and  then  retired 
to  a  most  miserable  bed,  infested  with  dirt 
and  vermin,  and  in  the  morning  found  no 
less  than  three  mice  drowned  in  the  urinal. 
Our  accommodation  on  the  road  was  bad 
enough,  but  here  it  was  execrable.  In  the 
morning,  we  obtained  a  decent  breakfast, 
and  for  the  whole  of  my  entertainment  I 
paid  five  dollars  and  ten  cents.  Shifting 
our  quarters  as  quick  as  possible,  we  were 


decently  accommodated  at  Mr.  Hardy’s, 
(whom  I  had  formerly  known  in  England,) 
during  the  time  we  staid  in  Philadelphia. 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Washington,  and  attended  some 
interesting  debates  in  congress,  where  I 
again  experienced  politeness  from  several 
members,  particularly  from  Mr.  Bourne, 
of  Rhode  island.  During  our  stay,  the 
time  passed  briskly  and  pleasantly;  we 
visited  the  theatre,  museum,  & c.  not  omit¬ 
ting  the  prison. 

We  then  set  off  in  the  mail  for  Baltimore, 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  passed  through 
Chester,  fifteen  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
and,  crossing  the  Brandiwine,  on  which 
are  a  number  of  good  corn-mills,  stopped 
to  dine  at  Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  De¬ 
laware,  thirteen  miles  from  Chester.  We 
were  seven  in  number,  and  had  a  small 
piece  of  roast  beef,  and  two  fowls  so  very 
old  we  could  not  eat  them,  without  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  vegetables,  for  which  we  were  char¬ 
ged  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  fifty- 
seven  cents,  each,  besides'  liquor ;  the 
landlord  treating  us  with  arrogance  nearly 
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amounting  to  insolence,  observing  we  were 
more  obliged  to  him  than  he  was  to  us. 

Four  miles  from  Wilmington,  we  passed 
through  Newport,  a  small  village,  with 
sloop-navigation,  in  a  low  swampy  situa¬ 
tion.  Sixteen  miles  farther  brought  us  to 
the  Head  of  Elk,  about  eight  at  night. 
The  land,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Head 
of  Elk,  is  in  general  a  poor  hungry  soil, 
except  some  grass  land  near  the  river, 
which  I  was  informed  sells  from  thirty  to 
sixty  pounds  an  acre.  We  paid  for  our 
Supper,  (tea,  coffee,  and  fried  veal,)  with 
lodgings,  one  dollar  and  a  half, 

We  set  off  at  four  the  next  morning, 
travelling  some  times  over  hilly  and  at 
other  times  swampy,  but  all  extremely 
poor,  land,  through  Charlston  to  the  Sus- 
quehana.  Crossing  over  to  Havre-de- 
Grace,  we  breakfasted  at  half  a  dollar 
each.  From  Havre,  the  land  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  growing  good  strong  timber;  continu¬ 
ing  so  until  we  came  near  Bush,  twelve 
miles  from  Havre.  From  this  place,  we 
passed  over  several  rugged  hills,  abound¬ 
ing  with  iron  ore  and  having  some  inter- 
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vals  of  tolerable  land,  until  we  drew  near 
Baltimore,  where  the  soil  is  one  entire 
scrub  oak-barren. 

The  fare  in  the  mail-coachee,  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  was  eight  dollars  each,  the  dis¬ 
tance  ninety  miles.  Some  of  these  coachees 
are  tolerably  convenient  for  warm  climates, 
but  there  is  a  material  difference  in  them. 
The  best  are  like  covered  waggons,  shaped 
a  little  and  painted  to  look  like  a  coach, 
having  double  curtains  of  leather  and 
woollen,  to  furl  or  let  down  at  pleasure. 
Some  arediung  on  springs  and  travel  easily, 
others  quite  the  reverse.  They  have  more 
or  fewer  benches,  according  to  the  number 
of  passengers  they  engage  to  carry.  M. 
Brissot  compliments  them,  in  comparison 
to  the  cumberous  heavy  diligences  in 
France;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
they  are  as  much  beneath  the  stage-coach¬ 
es,  &c.  of  England,  as  they  exceed  those 
of  France.  Their  horses,  indeed,  are  not 
to  be  exceeded,  hardly  equalled,  by  any 
country,  for  hardy  stage-travelling,  and 
they  are  very  ill  treated.  Brissot  likewise 
admired  the  equalizing  and  fraternizing 
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custom  of  tradesmen  and  members  of  con¬ 
gress  riding  together  in  these  carriages. 
He  might  have  improved  the  picture,  by 
saying  that  you  have  as  equal  a  chance,  at 
least,  of  being  seated  by  the  side  of  a  negro 
as  a  member  of  congress,  there  being  no 
outside  passengers. 

The  price  of  provisions,  in  Baltimore- 
market,  in  the  month  of  May,  1796,  was 
thus :  beef  and  mutton,  sixteen  pence ; 
veal,  nine  pence;  butter,  half  a  dollar; 
cheese,  eighteen  pence ;  per  lb,  Maryland 
currency  ;  fowls,  half  a  dollar  each. 

We  stopped  a  few  days  at  Baltimore,  to 
see  some  friends,  and  then  set  off  in  the 
mail-coach,  at  six  in  the  morning,  for 
George  town  ;  the  fare,  four  dollars  each. 
The  first  seven  miles,  until  we  came  to 
Patapsco-ferry,  was  a  clayey  soil,  over 
uncultivated  hills.  At  Elkridge,  the  land 
improves  all  the  way  to  Spurrier’s,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  farmer  and  tavern-keeper,  where 
we  had  a  comfortable  clean  breakfast  for 
forty  cents  each. 

Five  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  Pa¬ 
tuxent,  where,  near  the  river-side,  I  no- 
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ticed  some  of  the  best  land  on  this  road. 
From  Spurrier’s  to  Bladenburgh,  where 
we  dined,  the  distance  is  twenty-one  miles ; 
the  soil  in  general  either  a  cold  clay  or  a 
sand,  with  a  few  interval  bottoms  of  to¬ 
lerable  land.  Bladenburgh  is  a  neat  town, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  east  branch  of 
the  Patowmac,  four  miles  above  ship- 
navigation. 

From  Bladenburgh  to  George-town  is 
eight  miles,  where  you  travel  most  of  the 
way  through  the  new  city.  When  we  first 
entered  this  city,  we  were  shewn  (by  the 
Citizen  Driver)  one  or  two  of  the  main 
streets.  These  were  long  wide  avenues, 
cut  through  woods  and  across  fields, 
without  a  house  to  be  seen ;  until,  travel¬ 
ling  on  a  few  miles,  we  saw  a  few  new-built 
brick  houses,  in  various  directions ;  some 
of  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  others  half 
a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  which, 
with  intervening  woods  and  fields  of  grass 
or  grain,  had  an  appearance  of  pleasant 
farm-houses. 

Continuing  thus,  for  a  mile  or  more,  we 
came  to  the  Capitol,  an  intended  building 
b  2 
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of  which  one  wing  only  was  about  one- 
third  erected  ;  promising,  when  the  whole 
should  be  completed,  to  be  a  noble  edifice. 
The  hotel  soon  came  in  view,  a  handsome 
large  house,  then  just  covered  in,  built  to 
ensure  accommodations  for  the  members 
of  congress ;  the  money  for  it  was  raised 
by  public  lottery.  Still  keeping  on  for 
George-town,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  Capitol,  we  passed  the  Pre- 
sident’s  intended  house ;  and,  except  half 
a  dozen  houses,  that  were  covering  in,  and 
the  foundations  of  six  more  level  with  the 
ground,  there  really  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  that  had  the  smallest  appearance  of 
forming  a  street. 

At  George-town,  which  is  close  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  City  of  Washington,  we  were  set 
down  at  a  large  new  inn,  built  on  specu¬ 
lation  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  vi¬ 
sitors  and  others  coming  to  view  the  new 
city.  We  stopped  here  a  few  days  before 
we  passed  the  Patowmac-river  into  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  met  with  more  attention  from 
the  landlord  of  this  house  than  from  any 
other  during  the  whole  journey,  and  he 
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found  his  account  in  it.  Wheu  travelling 
by  myself,  and  in  pursuit  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  object,  I  did  not  regard  difficulties; 
but,  with  a  female  companion,  as  a  tour 
of  pleasure,  it  was  different. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Remarks  and  observations  on  the  City  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

We  took  several  circuitous  "walks  and 
rides,  to  note  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
Washington-city,  containing  little  besides 
open  fields  and  large  woods,  with  avenues 
cut  through  them,  of  miles  in  length,  to 
shew  where  the  streets  were  intended  to  be. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  I  conceive 
healthy.  The  Patowmac  (between  two 
branches  of  which  the  intended  city  is 
situated)  is  most  certainly  a  grand  river* 
having  a  clear  inland  shipping  navigation 
of  200  miles  from  the  sea  to  this  city ;  yet 
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in  my  humble  judgement  of  these  great 
undertakings,  I  doubt  whether  they  have 
not  commenced  at  the  wrong  end.  A 
place,  that  is  first  established  by  trade  and 
commerce,  may  swell  gradually  or  rapidly 
to  a  large  city  ;  but  I  doubt  how  far  the 
building  a  city  to  force  commerce,  between 
two  well-established  powerful  rivals,  in  a 
free  country,  will  be  likely  to  succeed. 
Neither  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  nor  Al¬ 
exandria,  in  Virginia,  seem  to  apprehend 
the  smaller  diminution  of  their  trade,  but 
were  building  and  increasing  faster  than 
ever  ;  while,  respecting  this  intended  city, 
I  question  much  whether  there  ever  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  built  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  great  city.  It  is 
true,  the  public  buildings  are  erected  on 
a  grand  scale,  possibly  too  much  so  for  so 
young  a  country.  A  century  hence,  should 
the  union  of  the  states  continue  so  long, 
they  might  correspond ;  at  present,  they 
do  not.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
remarks  were  made  on  the  spot,  in  1796. 

The  President’s  house  is  180  feet  in 
front  and  88  deep,  built  of  freestone  of 
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an  excellent  quality.  Not  more  than  a 
fourth  part  is  built;  but,  when  finished, 
it  promises  to  be  an  elegant  building.  The 
Capitol,  building  with  the  same  materials, 
is  380  feet  in  front,  by  120  in  depth ;  of 
which  one  wing  only  is  just  raised  high 
enough  for  the  first  scaffolding.  But  few 
men  were  at  work  either  at  the  public  or 
private  buildings,  and  several  of  them 
told  me  they  could  get  more  work*  than 
money.  Brickmaking  was  the  principal 
business  going  forward  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  whole  body  of  earth  that  I  ex¬ 
amined  (where  they  had  dug  for  cellars) 
seems  well  adapted,  and  the  well-water 
good. 

If  any  part  of  the  whole  might  be  said 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  town,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  village,  it  is  at  the  eastern  point, 
nearlv  three  miles  from  the  President’s, 
and  where  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Duncason, 
two  gentlemen  of  fortune,  from  India, 
were  the  only  individuals  actually  engaged 
in  building  private  houses.  The  workmen 
told  me,  that  these  gentlemen  were  the 
only  people  whom  they  could  depend  on 
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for  money;  one  or  two  others,  that  had 
begun,  having  left  off.  Here,  again,  (as 
I  have  before  observed  respecting  the 
usual  mistake  of  Englishmen,)  I  fear  these 
gentlemen  will  find,  to  their  cost,  that 
they  have  calculated  on  English  ideas, 
unnecessarily  magnified  by  Eastern  habits. 

In  this  part  of  the  city,  there  are  four  or 
five  groups  of  houses,  of  four  or  six  in  a 
group,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  indifferent  stages  of  finishing,  with 
but  few  that  are  inhabited ;  and,  reckon¬ 
ing  up  all  the  houses  I  could  see  or  hear 
of,  as  belonging  to  the  new  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  they  did  not  amount  to  eighty* 
I  was  the  more  particular  in  remarking 
this,  from  the  extravagant  false  accounts 
that  had  been  sent  to  and  published  in  the 
London  papers,  as  before  mentioned.  Had 
they  described  them  as  house-lots,  it  might 
have  passed,  but  w  ould  not  have  answered 
their  purpose,  as  it  was  these  lots,  to  build 
houses  on,  that  they  wished  to  sell  by  such 
puffs  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  new 
city  was  making. 

Bad  as  I  apprehend  it  is,  and  will  turn 


out  to  be,  to  the  purchasing  speculators, 
it  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
old  proprietors  of  the  land.  When  con¬ 
gress  first  determined  to  build  a  federal 
city,  General  Washington  was  desired  to 
fix  on  the  most  eligible  spot.  He  chose  the 
present,  the  land  of  which  was  not  then 
worth  more  than  five  pounds  an  acre, 
Maryland  money.  Treating  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  streets, 
avenues,  squares,  grounds  for  public  build¬ 
ings  and  uses,  should  be  paid  for  at 
twenty-five  pounds  an  acre:  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  respective  lands  to  be  divided 
into  equal  lots ;  one-half  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  by  commissioners, 
the  other  at  the  disposal  of  the  original 
proprietor. 

On  an  average,  an  acre  of  ground  is  now 
estimated  at  1500/.,*  and  a  Mr.  B — — , 
whose  estate  of  nearly  500  acres  was  not 
worth  more  than  3000/,  (more  than  which 
he  was  said  to  owe,)  has  hereby  realized 
a  property  of  80,000/. 

Having  seen  and  examined  every  thing, 
and  gained  all  the  information  I  could 
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concerning  this  so-much-talked-of  city,  I 
sate  down  between  the  President’s  house 
and  the  capitol,  and  entered  the  following 
in  my  minute-book,  as  my  opinion,  viz. 

“  Should  the  public  buildings  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  enterprizing  individuals  risk 
considerably  in  building  houses ;  should  the 
Union  of  the  States  continue  undisturbed  ; 
should  congress  assemble  for  a  number  of 
years,  uutil  tfe  national  bank  and  other 
public  offices  necessarily  draw  the  monied 
interests  to  it ;  the  City  of  Washington,  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  may  form  a  focus 
of  attraction  to  mercantile  and  trading  peo¬ 
ple,  sufficient  to  make  it  a  beautiful  com¬ 
mercial  city,  deserving  the  name  of  its 
founder;  but  I  apprehend  so  many  hazards 
as  to  be  most  unwilling  to  venture  any 
part  of  my  property  in  the  undertaking.” 

The  price  of  provisions  a  George-town 
is  much  the  same  as  at  Baltimore.  The 
good  people  in  this  town,  as  well  as  every 
other  sea-port  I  was  at  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  are  remarkably  fond  of 
dress.  At  one  chapel  in  George-town,  I 
noticed  presbyterian  service  performed  in 
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the  morning  and  episcopal  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

On  our  return  from  a  short  excursion  in 
Virginia,  back  through  George-town  and 
Washington-city,  I  was  informed  that 
congress  had  guaranteed  a  loan,  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  with  the  public  buildings, 
which  renovated  the  hopes  of  the  specu¬ 
lators.  But  I  did  then,  and  do  still,  re¬ 
commend  emigrants  and  foreign  specula¬ 
tors  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  de¬ 
lusive  flattering  accounts  that  for  many 
years  will  be  spread  abroad. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Return  tb  Baltimore ;  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs , 
Snowden ;  cross  the  Cheasapeak  to  French-town  ; 
distressed  French  families ;  to  Newcastle ,  by  land  ; 
Citizen  Darrogh ,  the  tavern-keeper ;  packet  for 
Philadelphia ;  remarks  on  sailing  up  the  Delaware. 

We  returned  to  Baltimore  the  same 
way  we  came,  with  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  but  the  politeness  of  a  Mrs.  Snow- 
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den,  whose  house  stood  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road.  Expecting  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance  to  be  passing  that  day, 
she  with  her  sister  had  walked  down  to 
meet  the  coach,  ordering  her  servants  to 
bring  wine,  brandy,  water,  &c.  to  refresh 
all  that  would  accept.  I  was  also  informed 
that  Mr.  Snowden  frequently  took  op¬ 
portunities  of  pressing  travellers  to  stop 
and  accept  the  entertainment  of  his  hos¬ 
pitable  mansion. 

Before  the  revolution,  instances  of  this 
kind  were  frequent  through  America;  but 
now,  it  seems  as  if  equalizing  liberty  had 
banished  the  liberal  hospitality  that  North 
America  was  so  famed  for  before  the  war. 
Every  drop,  in  the  bumper  which  I  drank 
to  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden, 
gave  strength  to  my  recollection  of  the  so¬ 
cial,  happy,  hospitable,  times  I  had  for¬ 
merly  experienced  in  this  country,  long 
before  the  revolution. 

From  Baltimore,  we  took  the  water- 
route  to  Philadelphia,  in  a  commodious 
packet-boat,  as  far  as  French-town.  We 
left  Baltimore  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
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had  a  delightful  sail  across  and  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeak ;  thence  up  a  river 
to  French-town.  This  place  is  seventy 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and,  like  South 
Amboy,  has  but  one  house,  and  that  is  a 
tavern.  There  were  several  French  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  packet,  all  of  whom  had  seen 
better  days.  They  were  required  (or¬ 
dered)  to  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
as  the  only  way  allowed  to  prove  their 
patriotism,  or  to  abide  the  consequence  : 
ships  were  provided  in  Philadelphia  to 
receive  them.  My  heart  bled  to  hear  the 
distresses  which  some  of  their  women  and 
children  had  already  endured,  and  the 
dread  of  those  which  they  were  still  likely 
to  go  through ;  but,  except  some  trifling  ci¬ 
vilities,  our  good  wishes  were  all  we  could 
afford  them:  yet  these  little  attentions 
were  heart  -  soothing,  as  their  eyes  fre¬ 
quently  expressed. 

It  was  five  in  the  evening  when  we  land¬ 
ed  ;  three  coachees  were  provided,  and  we 
set  off  for  Newcastle,  in  the  State  of  De¬ 
laware.  The  stage  was  eighteen  miles,  over 
a  level  country,  with  a  few  gently-sloping 
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hills.  The  timber-trees  were  pretty  large, 
which,  with  a  mellow-looking  loam,  indi¬ 
cated  good  land. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  we  were  driven 
to  the  tavern  of  a  Mr.  Darrogh,  who,  con¬ 
sidering  us  fair  prey,  would  not  allow  any 
to  be  shewn  to  a  bed,  until,  after  waiting 
two  hours  for  tea,  coffee,  toast,  and  fried 
veal,  our  host  was  enabled  to  make  his 
charge  for  suppers.  With  a  little  bribing 
interest,  I  then  procured  a  pair  of  clean 
sheets ;  and,  making  our  own  bed,  we 
were  glad  to  turn  into  a  dirty  cabin-like 
closet,  on  the  ground-floor. 

In  the  morning,  the  French  families  na¬ 
turally  wished  to  breakfast  in  a  separate 
room  ;  the  American  travellers,  with  our¬ 
selves,  the  same.  In  vain  were  applica¬ 
tions  made,  by  both  parties,  to  be  indulged 
with  two  breakfast-tables  :  Citizen  Dar¬ 
rogh  told  us  plainly,  that,  if  we  did  not 
like  to  breakfast  together,  one  party  might 
wait  until  the  other  had  done.  Finding 
entreaties  were  useless,  I  sallied  out;  and, 
observing  the  next  house  to  be  a  tavern 
likewise,  I  returned,  paid  Mr.  Darrogh 
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one  dollar  and  a  half  for  our  lodging  and 
supper,  had  our  trunks  removed  ;  and, 
making  up  our  party,  went  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  house  to  breakfast.  We  had  the  ad¬ 
ditional  satisfaction  also  of  mortifying  Mr. 
Darrogh,  by  ordering  an  early  dinner  for 
all  the  passengers  who  chose  to  dine,  as 
the  packet  for  Philadelphia  did  not  sail 
until  after  one.  And  I  believe  we  all 
drank  as  freely  again  of  milk- punch  as  we 
otherwise  should,  from  observing  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  produced  on  Citizen  Darrogh,  who 
paraded  in  the  street  before  our  window, 
swearing  like  a  trooper ;  and,  when  we 
good-naturedly  drank  his  health,  he  be¬ 
came  more  enraged  and  vehement. 

I  omitted  mentioning  that  our  passage, 
from  Baltimore  to  French-town,  was  one 
dollar  and  a  half  each,  paying  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  dollar  more  for  a  dinner  on-board; 
but  this  is  optional,  as  passengers  may 
carry  their  own  provision  if  they  prefer  it. 
The  coachee-fare,  from  French-town  to 
Newcastle,  is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  each. 

Newcastle  is  a  neat  pretty  town,  chiefly 
supported  by  the  shipping,  which  take  in 
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stock,  &c.  here,  somewhat  like  Gravesend. 
There  is  one  house  in  this  town,  said  to  be 
built  before  Philadelphia  was  begun.  The 
tide  in  the  Delaware,  passing  by  New¬ 
castle,  runs  full  three  knots  or  miles  an 
hour.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  land, 
on  the  Jersey-side  of  the  Delaware,  should 
be  so  uncultivated,  while  the  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvanian  shores  opposite  are 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  with  thickly-settled 
farm-houses,  towns,  and  villages. 

Passing  in  sight  of  Wilmington,  seven 
miles  from  Newcastle,  we  came  to  Mar¬ 
ker’s  Hook,  a  pleasant  fishing-village,  than 
which  I  do  not  any  where  recollect  a  place 
that  commands  a  more  engaging  rural 
prospect.  A  small  hut  to  the  southward 
of  Marker’s  Hook  forms  the  line  between 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
some  rich  grazing-grounds  along  the  shore, 
defended  by  sea-banks.  We  passed  Mud- 
fort,  opposite  to  Red-bank ;  places  full 
dearly  known  to  the  English  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war.  .  They  were  building  a  pier, 
on  the  opposite  side  to  Mud-fort,  but  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on 
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which  was  intended  to  be  erected  a  bat¬ 
tery,  to  guard  Philadelphia  from  attacks 
by  sea;  but,  if  it  be  not  better  planned 
and  executed  than  other  forts  which  I  have 
seen,  and  that  have  been  erected  since  the 
embargo  of  1794,  it  can  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  as  they  are  not  worth  the  interest 
of  the  principal  laid  out  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Land  at  Philadelphia ;  Doctor  Priestly,  his  farewel 
sermon  ;  his  opinion  ;  he  and  Mr .  Russell  acknow - 
lege  their  disappointment ,  with  their  reasons  for 
not  returning  to  England;  Doctor  Perkins;  re - 
turn  to  New  York. 


About  seven  in  the  evening,  we  landed 
at  Philadelphia,  paying  a  dollar  each  for 
a  very  agreeable  passage  of  forty  miles. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  I  heard  Doc¬ 
tor  Priestly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Univer- 
salists.  He  had  previously  gone  through 
a  course  of  sermons  on  the  evidences  of 
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the  Christian  religion;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  he  had  declared  his  intention  of 
preaching  but  this  once,  as  taking  his 
final  leave  of  public  preaching.  The  place 
was  crowded. 

The  form  of  worship  was  thus:  he  first 
pronounced  a  prayer,  then  read  the  139th 
Psalm  and  part  of  the  12th  chapter  of 
Mark,  after  which  there  was  singing. 
His  text  was  from  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th, 
verses  of  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Apostles, 
considering  himself,  he  observed,  nearly 
in  a  similar  situation.  He  delivered  him¬ 
self  freely  aud  openly  as  to  his  faith,  de¬ 
claring  his  belief  in  one  God  only,  and  de¬ 
nying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  he 
considered  him  as  sent  by  God  to  instruct 
and  save,  as  were  many  other  great  and 
good  men.  To  relieve  himself,  he  here 
closed  this  part  of  his  discourse  and  gave 
out  a  psalm  to  be  sung. 

He  then  entered  into  his  second  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Next,  he 
cursorily  noticed  the  absurdity  of  original 
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sin  and  eternal  damnation;  declaring  his 
own  belief  in  a  final  retribution,  by  means 
of  adequate  punishments,  in  time  reform¬ 
ing  the  wicked.  After  the  sermon,  a 
psalm  was  sung,  and  he  then  delivered  a 
prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  he 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  an 
acknowlegement  or  testimony  of  being 
Christians,  (as  philosophers  might  of  be¬ 
ing  Newtonians,)  but  not  as  necessarily 
obligatory  or  requiring  any  serious  prepa¬ 
ration.  In  one  of  his  prayers,  I  noticed  a 
singular  expression,  viz.  in  hopes  of  be¬ 
coming  citizens  of  heaven,  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  as  rather  trimming  his  sails  to  the 
wind. 

The  day  following,  I  called  on  the  Doc¬ 
tor  at  Mr,  Russell’s,  to  compare  notes 
respecting  America.  He  said,  that  nearly 
all  the  English  emigrants,  with  whom  he 
had  conversed,  agreed  in  acknowleging 
themselves  to  be  much  disappointed ;  ladies 
and  women  in  particular.  He  mentioned 
one  or  two,  who  were  thrown  into  such 
deep  melancholy  as  obliged  them  to  be 
confined.  He  said,  he  had  seen  but  lit- 
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tie  himself,  yet  believed  the  complaints  to 
be  just;  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  re¬ 
main  during  life;  acknowleging  himself 
surprised  to  find  so  little  appearance  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  a  country  where  he  had  been  led 
to  expect  so  much. 

Mr.  Russell  not  being  at  home,  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  breakfast  with  them  the  next  day, 
which  I  did.  I  had  delivered  my  own 
opinion  very  freely  respecting  America, 
with  the  consequent  determination  of  quit¬ 
ting  it,  when  Mr.  Russell,  turning  to  his 
son,  asked  him  if  it  were  possible  for 
words  to  express  his  own  (the  father’s) 
opinion  and  sentiments  about  America, 
more  exactly  than  those  I  had  used ;  then, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  he  observed, 
that,  having  made  so  considerable  a  spe¬ 
culative  purchase  in  some  lands,  he  must 
wait  the  issue,  and  as  to  farming,  which 
he  had  flattered  himself  with  managing 
to  so  much  advantage,  he  had  given  up 
every  idea. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  Doctor 
Priestly  one  morning,  we  were  rather  ab¬ 
ruptly  broken  in  upon  by  a  Doctor  Perkins, 
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a  physician  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
This  gentleman  had  discovered  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  in  certain  metallic  substan¬ 
ces,  which  would  operate  to  remove  and 
cure  the  most  inflammatory  topical  pains  in 
a  speedy  manner.  He  had  discovered  what 
produced  the  effect,  and  wished  much  to 
engage  a  gentleman  of  Doctor  Priestly’s 
scientific  knowledge  to  assist  in  investiga¬ 
ting  the  cause.  Conscious  of  a  little  intru¬ 
sion,  and  anxious  to  gain  his  attention, 
Doctor  Perkins  made  no  hesitation  (when 
informed  that  I  was  an  English  gentleman 
who  had  been  travelling  over  America  in 
search  of  knowledge,  and  was  returning 
to  England)  to  give  such  information  and 
intelligence  as  he  possessed  and  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Doctor  Priestly  to  know.  Strong 
proofs  of  their  salutary  powers  were  pro¬ 
duced,  one  very  recent.  The  day  before 
a  man  had  been  struck  down  with  light¬ 
ning,  continuing  some  time  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  until  restored  by  the  trac¬ 
tors.  Doctor  Winchester,  the  celebrated 
preacher,  having  been  present,  vouched 
the  truth  of  this  and  some  other  cases. 
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Doctor  Priestly,  turning  to  me,  observed, 
“  sir,  we  are  yet  children  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  effect  the  electric  and  magnetic 
powers  may  have  on  the  human  body.” 

Being  thus  accidentally  present  at  the 
time  of  investigation,  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  learning  its  principle,  which  I  did 
not  neglect.  Of  the  salutary  effect  pro¬ 
duced  thereby,  I  have  witnessed  and  pro¬ 
ved  too  many  instances  to  have  any  doubt 
that  the  instruments  may  be  beneficially 
used  in  many  cases,  noram  I  to  be  laugh¬ 
ed  out  of  what  has  been  evident  to  my 
own  senses.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  countenance  to  the  over¬ 
stretched  and  deceitful  accounts  which 
have  been  published  concerning  them; 
farther  observing,  that  they  might  as  well 
have  been  sold  for  so  many  pieces  of  silver 
as  they  have  of  gold. 

From  Philadelphia,  we  returned  to  New 
York  by  the  regular  land-stage.  The  first 
eight  or  ten  miles,  the  land  is  poor  and 
hungry,  mending  as  we  approached  Bris¬ 
tol.  Thence  to  Trenton,  through  Penn’s 
Manor,  the  land  is  level,  lately  cleared, 
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and  tolerably  good,  requiring  nothing  but 
management  to  keep  it  so,  otherwise  it 
will  soon  be  worn  out.  Various  pleasant 
views  of  the  Delaware  presented  them¬ 
selves  as  we  passed  along;  and,  driving 
the  coaches  and  horses  into  a  long  ferry¬ 
boat,  we  crossed  the  river  to  Trenton,  a 
pretty  town,  thirty  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  we  dined  at  one  dollar  each. 

From  Trenton  to  Prince-town  the  land 
is  good,  distance  twelve  miles,  continuing 
so  until  we  drew  near  Rocky-hill,  whence, 
to  the  ten-mile  run,  it  is  bad.  Here  it 
improves  a  little.  The  road  to  Brunswick 
is  a  red,  heavy,  barren,  earth.  Our  sup¬ 
per  and  lodging  at  Brunswick  one  dollar 
each.  At  four  the  next  morning  we  cross¬ 
ed  the  Rariton,  over  a  new-built  bridge  ; 
then  travelled  over  a  red,  stone-like,  clay, 
country  to  Woodbridge,  where  we  paid 
half  a  dollar  for  breakfasts.  From  this 
place,  we  continued  our  route  over  a  de¬ 
lightful  rich  country,  approaching  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  very  pleasant  towns  of 
Elizabeth  and  Newark.  Thence,  over 
two  bridges  crossing  the  Posaic,  and,  a- 
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long  a  causeway  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  we  alighted  at  Powl’s  Hook,  and, 
ferrying  over  the  North-river  in  boats,  we 
landed  at  New  York  at  noon. 

The  roads  in  general,  as  to  repair,  (par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  Jerseys,)  are  left  to 
Providence,  having  little  or  nothing  done 
to  them.  In  wet  weather,  they  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  very  bad,  and  in  dry  weather 
intolerably  dusty.  The  fare  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York,  by  the  mail,  is  eight 
dollars ;  by  the  other  coaches,  six  dollars ; 
^  the  distance  ninety-six  miles. 


CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  American  government . 


I  cannot  well  quit  America  without 
giving  my  opinion  of  its  government.  The 
liberty  of  the  people,  the  goodness  of  their 
laws,  and  the  freedom  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  are  their  boast. 
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The  goodness  of  their  laws,  I  allow  ; 
how  should  they  be  otherwise,  being  se¬ 
lected  chiefly  from  the  English  laws  ?  But 
there  is  not  sufficient  energy  and  strength, 
in  the  executive  branches  of  government, 
to  carry  those  laws  into  execution,  when¬ 
ever  the  people,  in  their  mob-wisdom, 
think  proper  to  direct  otherwise.  The 
liberty  of  the  people,  therefore,  degene¬ 
rates  into  licentiousness,  and  destroys  the 
freedom  of  their  government.  Pope  says, 
that  is  the  best  government  where  the  laws 
are  best  administered ;  I  think  the  same, 
and,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  America  is  indifferent  indeed: 
for,  of  what  benefit  is  it  to  a  starving  man 
to  be  told,  there  is  plenty  of  good  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  house,  if  he  can  get  none?  It 
is  just  so  in  America.  I  have  seen  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  I  have  seen  at  New  York,  I  have 
seen  at  Rhcde-island,  where,  in  the  face 
of  the  governing-powers,  the  multitude 
have  risen  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws. 
I  have  known  some  of  the  first  native  in¬ 
habitants  and  merchants  threatened,  by 
the  lawless  leader  of  a  mob,  with  an  intro- 
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duction  qf  the  guillotine,  should  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  nation.  I  have  seen  a  notoriously- 
despised  worthless  fellow,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  authority,  assemble  a 
number  of  people  together,  go  on  board 
an  English  schooner,  that  put  into  the  port 
from  stress  of  weather,  at  the  time  the 
embargo  was  laid,  (bound  from  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  to  New  York,  with  passengers,)  run 
her  on  shore,  and  unbend  her  sails  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  completion  of  her  voyage;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  proper  officers  of  the  port 
had  consented  to  her  proceeding  to  New 
York,  upon  the  captain’s  giving  the  neces¬ 
sary  security,  which  lie  was  ready  to  do. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  passengers 
left  the  vessel  without  paying  him,  and  the 
poor  man  had  no  redress.  This  man  (Cap¬ 
tain  Jack  Wanton,  as  they  stiled  him)  and 
his  associates  thus  set  the  law's  at  defiance, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  outrage. 

When  the  law  sleeps,  whether  through 
fear  or  indifference,  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
the  suffering  party.  At  present,  the  high¬ 
er  order  of  people  in  America  (and  it  is 
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absurd  to  suppose  there  are  not  higher 
orders  in  every  country)  are  too  feeble  to 
give  energy  to  the  laws.  The  tarring  and 
feathering,  exhibited  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  at  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  at 
Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  Baltimore  in 
Maryland,  too  clearly  evince  the  weakness 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  persons, 
and  it  is  a  mockery  of  words  to  talk  of 
liberty  without  protection.  I  sincerely 
hope,  that  time  will  meliorate  and  improve 
the  government  of  America  to  true  genuine 
liberty,  without  licentiousness,  and  that 
the  laws  will  be  sufficiently  energetic  to 
protect  persons  and  property  from  insult 
and  outrage.  At  present,  it  is  the  reverse. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Quit  America ;  arrival  in  Ireland ;  packet  to  Bristol; 
engage  a  house  for  the  winter . 


Quitting  America,  I  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  for  the  fourteenth  time,  and  arrived 
c  2 
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in  Ireland  with  that  part  of  my  family  I 
had  taken  over  to  America,  the  rest  ha¬ 
ving  remained  in  England  for  education. 
Making  but  a  short  stay  there,  I  took  the 
packet  for  Bristol,  where  I  engaged  a 
house  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

I  was  sound  in  health,  but  something 
the  worse  for  more  than  half  a'  century’s 
hard  struggles  to  obtain  a  permanent  a- 
bode.  The  prospect  before  me  was  gloomy 
enough,  as  relating  to  my  young  family; 
nor  could  I  well  determine  what  farther 
measures  it  were  best  to  pursue,  to  enable 
me  to  put  them  into  some  eligible  way  of 
life. 

Had  it  been  for  ourselves,  or  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  children  only,  we 
could  have  been  well  satisfied  to  retire 
(after  such  fruitless  attempts  to  mend  our 
circumstances)  to  thehumblest  privacy,  rich 
in  content  and  happy  within  ourselves. 
But  duties,  paramount  to  selfish  conside¬ 
rations  of  ease,  would  not,  did  not,  allow 
our  o\Vn  personal  quiet  to  be  consulted  in 
opposition^ to  our  children’s  welfare.  The 
past  struggles  required  a  little  rest,  and 
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the  new  ones  that  might  yet  occur  demand¬ 
ed  serious  consideration.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  engage  positively  in  any 
thing  under  three  months.  Although  1 
imposed  this  irksome  task  of  rest  on  my¬ 
self,  as  to  pursuing  any  employ  for  my 
own  future  establishment,  I  was  not  idle 
in  seeking  immediate  employ  for  my  two 
eldest  boys,  to  whom  I  had  given  the  best 
education  in  my  power.  They  were  now 
ready  for  launching  into  the  wide  ocean  of 
life,  but  I  had  neither  spare  sails  nor  oars 
to  give  them  for  assistance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Liberality  of  the  whole  court  of  the  East  India  Di¬ 
rectors  ;  disinterestedness  of  their  appointments ; 
generous  appointment  by  an  individual  Director . 


Going  to  London,  I  was  there  advised 
to  make  interest  with  some  Director  of  she 
East-Iudia  company  for  an  appointment 
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for  the  oldest  of  my  sons,  who  was  near 
seventeen  years  of  age.  1  know  not  how 
to  account  for  my  disposition ;  I  want  not 
what  is  commonly  called  courage,  nor  am 
I  reckoned  over  bashful,  yet  never  could  1 
allow  myself  to  dance  attendance  and  so¬ 
licit  individuals  for  their  private  patronage, 
with  a  tenth  part  of  the  freedom  and  ear¬ 
nestness  I  can  a  public  body,  on  whom  I 
conceive  I  have  any  kind  of  claim.  A 
thought  struck  me  and  I  pursued  it;  this 
was,  to  address  by  a  petition  the  whole 
court  of  Directors,  stating  a  few  leading 
circumstances  in  my  life,  and  grounding 
my  principal  claim  to  their  notice  on  my 
former  suffering  services  in  their  employ. 

Wholly  unacquainted  as  I  was  with  the 
chairman,  I  waited  upon  him  at  his  house. 
I  frankly  told  him,  I  was  an  old  officer 
come  to  solicit  his  attention,  for  three 
minutes,  to  the  petition  I  handed  him. 
With  a  heart-soothing  benevolent  air,  he 
desired  me  to  be  seated ;  observing,  that 
if  a  much  longer  time  could  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice,  he  would  cheerfully  devote  it  to  me. 
Reading  it  with  attention,  he  kept  that 
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and  kindly  directed  me  to  take  another 
copy  to  the  deputy-chairman,  making  use 
of  his  name  as  an  introduction.  I  did  so, 
and  my  memory  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  generous  sympathy  that  beamed  ou  his 
countenance  as  he  perused  and  re-perused 
the  contents.  He  said  but  little,  and  that 
not  flattering  me  with  any  great  hopes  of 
success ;  but  it  was  delivered  in  so  mild 
and  gentle  a  manner,  that  I  departed  with 
as  much  gratitude  in  my  heart  as  if  I  had 
really  obtained  the  boon  I  was  soliciting. 
Such  is  the  easy  power  of  pleasing,  to 
those  w'hose  hearts  are  nicely  tuned  to 
benevolence.  N 

On  mentioning  the  step  I  had  taken,  I 
was  t<  Id  by  many  that  it  never  would  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  court  having  long  since  resolved 
not  to  attend  to  any  such  public  applica¬ 
tions;  but  the  hearts  of  these  people  w^ere 
too  cold  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  various  kinds  of  public  application. 

I  returned  to  Bristol  with  a  confidence 
of  success,  which  I  had  no  real  ground  for 
from  any  thing  that  had  been  said  to  me. 
The  first  post,  after  the  meeting  of  the 
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court  of  directors  to  make  their  military 
appointments  for  India,  brought  me  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  chairman  himself,  most  kind¬ 
ly  informing  me,  that  the  whole  court, 
having  taken  into  consideration  my  peti¬ 
tion,  had  made  an  extra  appointment  in 
favour  of  my  son,  to  go  out  as  a  cadet  on 
the  Bengal  establishment;  and  1  under¬ 
stood  afterwards,  that  every  director  pre¬ 
sent  voted  it  with  a  ready  generous  sym¬ 
pathy.  How  much  more  satisfactory  and 
honourable  to  the  feelings  of  an  old  officer 
was  this  appointment,  than  to  obtain  it  by 
private  patronage,  I  leave  to  those  con¬ 
siderate  minds  who  can  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

Paying  compliments  to  one  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others  is  not  what  lam  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do,  yet  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
gratification  of  declaring,  that  there  is  no 
military  service  in  the  world,  which  has 
fallen  within  my  observation,  (and  1  have 
seen  many,)  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
East-India  company,  for  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  the  appointments,  free  from  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  first,  with  the  certainty  of  re- 
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gular  preferment  by  seniority  after  appoint¬ 
ment,  provided  any  demerits  of  the  party, 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  do  not  jus¬ 
tify  his  supersession  or  dismission.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  excellence  of  this  service, 
that  the  governor-general  cannot  promote 
his  nearest  relation  or  friend  over  the  head 
of  any  officer,  whose  commission  is  a  day 
older. 

I  have  another  strong  instance  to  adduce 
of  the  disinterestedness  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments.  My  second  boy  was  as  desirous 
of  going  into  the  sea-service  as  his  elder 
brother  was  the  land.  My  former  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  that  line  had  been  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  but,  after  a  retirement  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  J  could  find  but  two, 
out  of  nearly  as  many  hundred,  to  whom 
I  could  apply  to  procure  my  boy  a  birth 
on  board  an  East-India  ship.  The  one, 
Captain  Ralph  Dundas,  (who  has  since 
paid  his  debt  to  Nature,)  was  so  ill  at 
Bath,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
he  could  write  an  answer  to  lament  his  in¬ 
ability  from  his  present  situation.  The 
other,  Captain  P.  Broomfield,  (likewise 
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since  dead,)  advised  me  by  all  means  to 
endeavour  at  procuring  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Bombay-marine,  as  the  best 
sea-service  he  knew  for  any  young  man 
who  had  not  great  strength  of  interest  or 
great  property ;  and  that  he  would  then 
be  equally  provided  for  with  his  brother, 
and  rise  by  seniority  in  like  manner.  This 
was  certainly  most  desirable  for  me  to  ob¬ 
tain,  but  I  could  not  with  any  propriety 
think  of  applying  to  the  court  again. 
What  little  interest  I  formerly  had  with  in¬ 
dividuals  was,  like  that  with  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  the  sea-servic-e,  near¬ 
ly  extinguished.  The  number  of  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  season  were  few,  and  I  had 
not  the  smallestglimmeringprospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  by  applying  to  the  private  indi¬ 
vidual  patronage  of  one  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  already  so  considerately 
attended  to  my  public  claim. 

I  considered  for  several  days  before  I 
could  bring  my  mind  to  the  determination 
of  intruding  again  on  gentlemen,  to  whom 
I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  otherwise  than 
as  my  former  memorial  had  made  me 
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known  to  them;  but  what  will  not  neces¬ 
sity,  in  the  cause  of  our  children’s  welfare, 
urge  us  to?  I  had  trodden  my  former 
ground  to  their  houses  with  humble  con¬ 
fidence,  I  now  retraced  the  same  steps 
with  much  timidity. 

Mr.  Inglis  (now  Sir  Hugh)  generously 
said  he  would  bear  it  in  remembrance 
when  the  appointments  were  made,  but  it 
was  uncertain.  I  soon  learned  that  there 
would  be  but  twelve  that  season;  and, 
well  knowing  the  number  of  applications 
there  would  be  for  them,  aided  by  the 
great  strength  of  interest,  1  scarcely  dared 
to  hope.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Inglis  was 
confined  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
prevented  any  farther  intrusive  inquiry, 
until  the  time  for  the  ships  departure  made 
it  absolutely  necessary. 

J  was  received  by  Mrs.  Inglis  with  a 
flattering  courtesy,  that  much  enhanced 
the  value  of  her  information,  “  that  Mr. 
Inglis  had  reserved  his  appointment  for  my 
son.”  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  a  more  dis¬ 
interested  application  of  his  patronage? 
thus  bestowing  it  upon  the  son  of  an  old 
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officer  of  the  Company,  who  had  no  other 
interest  with  him  than  his  former  services 
and  struggles  to  maintain  a  large  family 
against  a  train  of  unusual  adversities,  in 
preference  to  the  many  applications  he 
must  have  had  from  others,  whose  friends 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  oblige  him 
in  return.  Long  may  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Honourable  Eastlndia  Com¬ 
pany  be  thus  nobly  and  disinterestedly 
filled,  and  may  they  individually,  as  well 
as  collectively,  enjoy  the  lieart-comfort- 
ing  pleasure  of  doing  good  as  long  as  they 
live ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Reasons  for  not  engaging  again  in  farming ;  plan  for 
an  agricultural  academy . 


My  heart  was  still  whole;  and,  having 
suceeded  beyond  expectation  in  procuring 
appointments  for  my  two  eldest  boys,  as 
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before  related,  my  spirits  grew  light ;  but, 
as  age  advanced,  in  addition  to  broken 
bones  badly  spliced,  I  found  my  activity 
shaken  and  a  greater  necessity  for  secur¬ 
ing  some  home-stall,  however  humble. 

Having  pursued  agriculture,  both  in 
study  and  practice,  long  enough  for  it  to 
become  a  favourite  employment,  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  a  continuance  in 
the  same  pursuit  to  any  other,  if  I  could 
have  met  with  a  farm  which  might  afford 
some  tolerable  prospect  of  benefit;  but  the 
extravagant  high  price  of  provisions  having 
raised  the  rents  of  farms  beyond  any  thing 
I  could  fairly  calculate  on  for  a  continu¬ 
ance,  I  own  I  was  fearful  of  engaging  or 
taking  a  farm  on  such  high  advances  of 
rent  as  were  every  where  required.  How¬ 
ever,  before  I  finally  determined  to  give 
agricultural  employ  up  entirely,  I  resolved 
to  make  application  to  some  few  gentle¬ 
men,  to  see  if  I  were  likely  to  obtain  encou¬ 
ragement  for  instituting  an  agricultural 
academy.  I  had  long  considered  that 
such  an  institution  would  be  desirable  to 
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many  gentlemen  of  property,  who  might 
wish  to  obtain  for  their  sons  a  suitable 
knowledge  of  farming  their  own  estates, 
or  at  least  qualify  them  to  be  their  own 
stewards,  and  thus  fix  their  sons  where 
they  might  receive  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tion,  without  risk  of  contamination  from 
men  of  coarse  habits  ;  the  general  run  of 
real  farmers  being  too  illiterate  and  harsh 
in  their  manners  to  think  of  placing  a 
young  man  of  education  with,  and  few 
gentletnen-farmers  would  like  the  trouble 
and  care  that  is  necessary  to  do  them  jus¬ 
tice.  I  conceived,  therefore  that,  if  a 
gentlemen  of  character,  of  general  know- 
lege  of  men  and  manners,  with  a  studied 
practical  experience  of  farming,  would  so 
far  devote  himself  as  to  make  it  a  busi¬ 
ness,  it  would  not  only  be  advantageous 
to  his  pupils,  in  their  acquirements  of 
such  knowledge,  but  be  the  happy  means 
of  forming  habits  of  industry  at  a  danger¬ 
ous  time  of  life,  (from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one,)  when,  from  a  want  of  such  employ, 
as  might  be  made  highly  entertaining  as 
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well  as  instructive,  young  men  are  too  apt 
to  contract  idle  habits  and  plunge  into 
excesses. 

I  thought  myself  competent  to  conduct 
an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  but  two  dif¬ 
ficulties  occurred  ;  to  be  fully  assured  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  first,  before  I 
risked  the  hiring  of  a  farm,  at  so  high  a 
rent  as  would  not  support  itself  without 
such  pupils;  and  to  meet  with  a  suitable 
farm,  house,  &c.  at  so  reasonable  a  rent, 
that,  either  with  or  without  pupils,  I  might 
be  able  to  make  it  answer  as  a  farm. 
These  intentions  1  made  known  to  several 
intelligent  gentlemen,  who  much  approved 
the  design.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews,  secretary  to  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society,  who  said,  he  had  long  thought 
such  an  institution  desirable,  and  likely 
to  benefit  the  public  as  well  as  the  indivi¬ 
duals  thus  educated.  Mr.  S.  More,  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  &c.  was  likewise  of  the 
same  opinion ;  but  they  all  apprehended 
I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
a  suitable  farm  without  an  extravagant 
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rent,  and  equally,  if  not  more  so,  to  ob¬ 
tain  pupils  before  I  had  a  farm.  I  wrote 
also  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from 
whom  I  received  a  polite  acknowlege- 
ment  of  my  communications  respecting 
an  agricultural  academy,  and  my  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  husbandry  of  North 
America. 

I  soon  found,  that,  without  very  per¬ 
severing  close  applications,  and  of  a  na¬ 
ture  that  I  could  not  bend  to,  I  had  no 
chance  of  advancing;  not  but  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  there  are  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  ladies,  who,  from  a  beneficent  desire 
to  encourage  an  undertaking  so  likely  to 
be  useful,  would  forego  some  advantage 
in  point  of  rent,  and  cheerfully  patronise 
it  by  granting  a  suitable  farm  on  mode¬ 
rate  terms.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  one,  therefore  relinquished 
the  pursuit;  but,  supposing  I  had  met  with 
a  suitable  situation,  and  procured  my  pu¬ 
pils,  I  proposed  to  farm  one-half  the  farm 
in  the  best  regular  course  of  crops,  suited 
to  soil  and  circumstances;  and  under  such 
management  as  to  tillage,  by  various  in- 
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struments  in  husbandry,  use  of  oxen  and 
horses,  as,  from  the  best  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  of  farming,  might  appear  most 
profitable.  One-quarter  of  the  farm  to 
have  been  applied  to  such  experimental 
crops,  new-invented  machinery,  and  well- 
recommended  recent  improvements,  prac¬ 
tised  by  others,  as  might  be  thought  ad- 
viseable  from  time  to  time;  the  other  quar¬ 
ter  would  have  been  devoted  to  any  new 
improvements,  contrivance,  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  our  own. 

It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  un¬ 
dertake  the  superintendance  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  academy ;  yet,  as  it  may  assist 
others  to  carry  such  a  plan  into  execution, 
who  may  be  more  fortunate  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  first  difficulties,  the  following  hints 
for  organizing  such  an  academy  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  some  utility. 

In  the  formation  of  my  agricultural  in¬ 
stitution,  I  would  consider  my  pupils  as 
a  young  community  just  entering  into  busy 
life,  where  they  were  to  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  take  care  for  themselves  ;  at  the 
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same  time  experiencing,  by  their  own 
community,  the  great  advantages  arising 
from  the  association  of  numbers,  bound 
by  laws  of  their  own  assent.  1  would  set 
forth  the  necessity  there  is  for  every  man 
(let  his  circumstances  be  what  they  may) 
to  learn  some  employ  that  is  useful  in 
itself,  healthful  to  mind  and  body,  and 
conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  property, 
where  it  is  wanted,  or  preserving  and  im¬ 
proving  that  which  has  already  been  ac¬ 
quired.  That,  among  the  various  employ¬ 
ments  in  life,  none  are  more  useful,  ne¬ 
cessary,  healthy,  or  certain,  than  farming; 
yet,  notwithstanding  its  appearance  of 
simplicity  and  ease,  to  an  indifferent  ob¬ 
server,  it  requires  considerable  attention, 
observation,  study,  and  practice,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  directing  and 
managing  a  farm  to  the  best  advantage. 
That,  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  one 
man  shall  toil  and  labour  all  his  life  with¬ 
out  advancing  a  step,  while  another,  by 
being  well-informed  at  first,  shall  with 
ease  and  pleasure  to  himself  improve  his 
farm  and  circumstances. 
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In  addition  to  such  preparatory  intro¬ 
duction,  I  would  take  my  pupils  to  fields 
of  various  soils  and  different  states  of 
improvement,  for  regular  courses  of  crops, 
informing  them  how  much  greater  analogy 
there  is  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
systems  than  is  in  general  thought  of; 
shewing  that  various  soils,  like  different 
kinds  of  animals,  require  distinct  and  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  food  (manure)  to  put  them 
into  the  greatest  strength  of  vegetation, 
some  wanting  more  rest  and  others  more 
cleaning;  that  the  best  land,  as  well  as 
the  best  animal,  may  be  tired  and  worn 
out  with  continued  hard  labour. 

With  these  and  other  observations  to 
prepare  the  mind,  we  might  proceed  to 
fields  exhausted  by  a  course  of  crops,  and 
from  bad  management  out  of  condition  for 
farther  cropping,  until  recruited  by  the 
kindly  assistance  of  the  plough  and  har¬ 
rows  in  making  a  good  fallow.  In  the 
various  operations  of  the  plough,  harrows, 
and  rollers,  they  should  attend,  or  rather 
assist,  until  they  knew  whether  the  work 
was  well  performed,  and  how  to  give  their 
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own  directions  in  future.  Particular  no¬ 
tice  should  be  taken,  if  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  such  fields  wanted  draining,  as 
no  crop  whatever  exhausts  and  impove¬ 
rishes  land  so  much  as  that  which  lies  in 
a  wet  sodden  state. 

If  scouring  the  outside  ditches  is  not 
sufficient,  they  should  be  taught  where  and 
how  to  make  under-drains,  or  land-ditches, 
in  order  to  cure  the  squaly  wet  parts. 
Then,  according  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  soil  and  the  crop  which  is  first  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sown,  they  should  learn 
what  species  of  manure  is  best  suited  to 
this  or  that  soil,  and  whether  it  should  be 
applied  direct  or  to  some  after  crop. 

The  kind  of  fencing  best  adapted  to  the 
farm,  and  the  care  of  the  hedge-row  tim¬ 
ber,  would  come  under  consideration, 
while  fallowing  each  inclosure.  Prom  the 
fallow,  I  will  suppose  the  following  course 
of  crops;  viz.  turnips,  or  rape  seed,  the 
same  summer,  (the  land  being  fresh^ma- 
nured,)  and  fed  off;  sown  with  barley  or 
oats  in  the  spring  following,  and  laid  down 
with  clover  or  clover  and  grass  seeds.  If 
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clover  only,  to  be  sown  with  wheat  after 
the  first  year’s  clover ;  and,  where  the  land 
is  strong  and  in  good  heart,  the  next  year 
might  be  planted  with  beans  or  some  other 
meliorating  crop,  to  be  kept  clean  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeings,  which  would  then  afford 
another  fair  crop  of  wheat.  But  if,  when 
with  barley,  the  field  is  laid  down  with 
clover  and  grass  seeds  for  a  longer  conti¬ 
nuance  as  a  lay,  it  should  be  again  ma¬ 
nured  for  the  second  year’s  clover,  ,  &c. 
and,  when  ploughed  up,  to  be  planted 
with  pease,  beans,  &c.  and  then  sown 
with  wheat. 

In  this  routine  of  crops,  (or  any  other 
that  may  better  suit  the  soil  and  circum¬ 
stances,)  a  great  variety  of  useful  instruc¬ 
tion  would  naturally  arise,  affording  abun¬ 
dant  matter  for  lectures  on  every  part  of 
tillage-agriculture,  such  as  fair  experiments 
of  the  use  of  oxen  and  horses,  as  to  pro¬ 
fit;  the  broad-cast,  drilling,  and  dibbling, 
systems ;  horse-hoeing  and  hand-hoeing ; 
hay-making  in  fine  weather,  and  preserving 
it  in  bad;  harvesting  the  different  kinds  of 
seed  and  grain,  with  the  greatest  security ; 
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management  in  the  barn  and  granary,  and 
thence  sending  the  corn  to  market ;  breed¬ 
ing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  suckling  of  calves, 
fattening  different  kinds  of  stock,  in  the 
speediest  and  cheapest  way,  with  the  best 
management  for  raising  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  rich  manure ;  irrigation  and  flood¬ 
ing  of  meadows,  or  watering  them  w'here 
they  cannot  be  flooded  ;  planting  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  growth  of  trees,  and  raising 
living  fences.  With  abundant  inferior  mat¬ 
ter  of  management  and  information,  bene¬ 
ficial  and  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  be 
made  well  acquainted  with,  before  they 
undertake  to  farm  for  themselves. 

Youth  is  the  season  for  enjoyment  as 
well  as  improvement.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  rural  sports  and  exercises 
without  doors,  and  rational  amusements 
within,  to  occupy  and  improve  their  lei¬ 
sure  time;  thus  making  home  the  most 
agreeable  place  to  them,  and  giving  a  bias 
towards  domestic  comforts  and  enjoy¬ 
ments,  that  might  probably  continue 
through  life. 

General  laws  and  regulations,  applica- 
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ble  to  the  institution,  should  be  subscribed 
to ;  any  breach  of  which,  or  other  mis¬ 
conduct,  to  be  tried  among  themselves,  ,as 
a  court  of  honour. 

An  institution  of  this  nature  would  be 
a  national  benefit  as  to  experiments  ;  but, 
as  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in 
the  hiring  of  a  farm  intended  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  school  for  agricultural  experiments, 
as  well  as  for  the  tuition  of  individuals, 
I  think  that  something  like  the  following 
plan,  for  a  permanent  establishment  of  the 
kind,  might  be  accomplished  with  less 
difficulty  and  greater  advantage,  if  patro¬ 
nised  by  the  recommendation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  societies,  and  encouraged  by  the 
friends  of  such  an  institution,  to  purchase 
a  suitable  estate.  I  will  suppose  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds  necessary  for 
the  purchase,  &c.  A  subscription  opened 
and  recommended  as  above,  to  be  subscrib¬ 
ed  for  in  sliares  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  bearing  at  first  an  interest  of  only 
three  per  cent,  on  each  share ;  the  whole 
to  be  secured  by  the  estate,  and  these 
shares  to  be  transferable  by  sale  or  other- 
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wise.  Trustees  to  be  appointed,  with 
power  to  grant  a  lease,  &c.  to  such  per¬ 
son  who  may  be  chosen,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  to  conduct  and 
manage  the  institution,  under  such  cove¬ 
nants  and  regulations  as  may  have  been 
previously  determined  on  by  a  committee. 
For  which  possession  of  the  farm,  the  per¬ 
son  so  chosen,  as  master  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  academy,  should  pay  a  net  penny- 
rent,  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  interest. 

Any  society,  proprietor,  or  proprietors, 
that  shall  have  subscribed  for  or  possess 
ten  shares,  shall  have  a  right  to  direct  any 
course  of  experiments  upon  ten  acres  of 
the  farm,  by  applying  to  the  committee 
for  an  order  to  the  tenant.  The  committee 
to  inquire,  judge,  and  determine,  whether 
such  proposed  experiment  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  any  loss  to  the  tenant,  and 
allow  for  such  loss  out  of  the  interest  due 
to  those  ten  shares. 

When,  by  such  continued  improvement 
of  the  estate,  as  naturally  w  ill  arise  at  the 
end  of  every  lease,  the  estate  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  risen  in  value,  sufficient 
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to  allow  of  an  increased  rent,  the  interest 
may  be  gradually  raised  until  it  pays  five 
per  cent,  but  no  more.  Any  farther  in¬ 
crease  of  value  to  be  applied,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  direct,  for  such  purposes  as 
are  most  likely  to  benefit  the  institution. 

This  is  a  theme  I  could  continue  to  some 
length ;  but,  as  it  may  not  be  so  pleasing 
to  others,  I  will  now  drop  the  theory  as  I 
have  been  obliged  to  do  the  practice. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Advice  given  to  my  sons  on  their  embarkation  for 
the  East  Indies . 


Seeing  little  or  no  prospect  of  engaging 
myself  in  any  profitable  employ,  without 
considerable  risk,  I  deemed  it  most  pru¬ 
dent  to  be  quiet,  and  wait  patiently  for 
what  chance  might  turn  up ;  but  Care,  old 
Care,  whom  I  had  been  accustomed,  while 
young,  to  set  at  defiance,  began  now  to 
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exercise  his  power  with  tyrannic '  sway. 
However,  the  fortunate  and  happy  pro¬ 
vision  I  had  made  for  my  two  sons,  tended 
much  to  smooth  my  brow. 

The  following  advice  and  instructions, 
which  I  gav«  to  each  of  them  on  embark¬ 
ing  for  India,  may  possibly  be  of  use  to 
other  youths,  whose  destination  may  be 
the  same.  I  judge  so,  from  having  been 
requested  by  some  parents,  who  had  read 
them,  to  take  a  copy  of  such  parts  as  suit¬ 
ed  their  sons,  when  going  to  India. 

“  My  dear  son, 

“  You  are  now  em¬ 
barking  on  the  wide  ocean  of  life,  the  hap¬ 
piness  or  miseries  of  which  will  much  de¬ 
pend  on  your  own  management,  care,  in¬ 
spection,  and  fortitude.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  my  duty  as  a  parent,  by  giv¬ 
ing  you  an  education  far  beyond  what  my 
shattered  circumstances  could  prudently 
afford.  Of  my  affectionate  care,  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  present  period,  I  need  not  re¬ 
mind  you,  were  it  not  to  shew,  that,  in 
the  government  of  your  conduct  through 
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life,  you  may  see  the  obligations  you  are 
under  to  perform  acts  of  reciprocal  kind¬ 
ness  to  others. 

“  Your  first,  most  constant,  and  never 
ceasing,  duty,  is  to  that  Being,  who  cre¬ 
ated  and  gave  us  life,  certainly  for  some 
more  especial  purpose  than  merely  to  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  or  waste  our  time  in  idle 
gratifications.  The  various  and  discor¬ 
dant  opinions  of  mankind  respecting  the 
Almighty,  their  different  modes  of  faith 
concerning  his  divinity,  and  conjectures 
relative  to  the  present  and  ultimate  de¬ 
signs  of  his  Providence  towards  mankind, 
have  caused  greater  animosities,  provoked 
more  quarels,  and  occasioned  a  greater 
effusion  of  human  blood,  attended  with 
diabolical  cruelties,  than  any  other  cause 
that  I  know  of.  To  avoid  such  evil  con¬ 
sequences,  in  this  world,  is  of  itself  a  suf¬ 
ficient  motive  for  a  wise  man  seriously  to 
consider  the  subject;  cooly  and  carefully 
examining,  reasoning,  and  determining, 
for  himself,  upon  the  nature  of  his  own 
obligations  to  that  Being;  what  may  be 
the  designs  of  his  Providence,  in  creating 
D  2 
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and  sending  him  into  this  world ;  the  con¬ 
sequent  duties  that  belong  to  him  through 
life,  with  the  certainty  of  his  enjoying  a 
much  happier  state  in  another  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  those 
duties;  and  by  a  wilful  neglect  of  them, 
and  the  commission  of  actions  which  his 
conscience  (  a  faithful  monitor  in  the  breast 
of  every  man)  tells  him  are  wrong,  the 
apprehension  of  subjecting  himself  to  a 
deserved  punishment  of  a  miserable  exis¬ 
tence  hereafter. 

“  I  am  far,  my  dear  son,  from  assert¬ 
ing  that  this,  or  any  one  of  the  many  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  which  are  maintained  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  dispensations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  is  precisely  correct;  but,  if  every 
man  were  to  make  up  his  own  mind  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  then  act  up  to  what  he 
thinks  is  right,  without  disturbing  others 
for  holding  a  different  opinion,  he  could 
scarcely  err. 

“  It  was  about  your  time  of  life  that  I 
determined  to  reason,  think,  and  judge, 
for  myself  in  matters  of  religion,  and  my 
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duty  towards  God,  the  world,  and  my¬ 
self.  My  opportunities  since,  for  forming 
a  more  matured  judgment,  by  observations 
among  so  many  different  nations  and  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  faith,  have  all  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  me  in  an  opinion,  originating  in  a 
comparison  of  the  early  prejudices  I  had 
imbibed,  with  the  many  I  saw  around  me, 
that  the  religion  of  a  good  man  cannot  he 
had. 

“  I  conceive  it  next  to  impossible  for 
any  rational  being  to  persuade  himself  into 
a  disbelief  of  a  God,  or  superintending 
Providence ;  who,  from  the  works  of  his 
creation  all  around  us,  our  own  percep¬ 
tions,  and  reasoning  faculties,  we  must 
conclude,  is  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  be¬ 
neficent.  Thus  far,  he  has  bestowed  upon 
all  mankind  the  power  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  him :  concerning  these  plain,  strong, 
simplified,  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
there  can  be  no  difference  in  opinion ;  and 
I  have  found  all  nations  and  religions, 
with  which  1  have  been  acquainted,  per¬ 
fectly  to  agree  in  these  three  grand  essen¬ 
tials. 
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“  Finding  ourselves  here,  however,  un¬ 
der  such  Almighty  protection,  what  ought 
we  to  consider  as  our  best  course  to  ensure 
his  favour?  Most  certainly,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  different  stations  and  allot¬ 
ments  through  life,  in  which  his  Provi¬ 
dence  places  us,  to  the  best  of  our  power 
and  knowledge.  Self-preservation  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  as  the  first  law  of  nature ; 
by  which  is  to  be  understood  a  decent  care 
of  our  worldly  pursuits,  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  defence,  by  all  such  fair  means  as 
do  not  wilfully,  wantonly,  or  maliciously, 
injure  others;  and,  until  a  man  has  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  his  own  to  provide  for,  his  near 
relations  should  be  considered  by  him  as  a 
part  of  that  self,  so  far  as  his  abilities  will 
enable  him  to  give  aid  and  assistance  to¬ 
wards  their  preservation.  For  instance, 
should  it  please  God  to  take  me  from  this 
world  before  I  have  done  as  well  by  your 
brothers  and  sisters  as  I  have  by  you,  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  supply  my  place  with 
regard  to  them,  as  far  as  your  power 
admits. 

“  Another  grand  duty  is  the  faithful 
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discharge  of  whatever  employ  we  are  in. 
Yours  being  a  military  employ,  in  which 
you  may  possibly  rise  to  the  highest  hon¬ 
ours  of  the  profession,  you  should  con¬ 
sider  it  not  only  possible  but  probable: 
let  no  opportunity,  therefore,  be  omitted 
to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  military 
tactics,  and  do  not  merely  satisfy  your¬ 
self  with  learning  a  little  parade-duty,  as 
too  many  do,  who  then  think  themselves 
complete  soldiers.  Be  assured,  if  you  neg¬ 
lect  to  seek  occasions  of  instruction  while 
a  young  soldier,  you  will  find  it  awkward, 
difficult,  and  disagreeable,  (not  to  say  dis¬ 
graceful,)  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  af¬ 
terwards,  as  is  requisite  in  an  old  officer. 
In  a  young  soldier,  there  is  merit  in  the 
acknowlegement  of  ignorance,  with  a  view 
to  gain  information ;  and  his  superiors  will 
esteem  and  honour  him  for  such  laudable 
attention  to  his  duty,  instead  of  giving  way 
to  idle  habits  and  dissipated  company. 
Form  early  habits  of  strict  attention  to 
your  duty,  and  they  will  grow  as  you  ad¬ 
vance  in  rank,  making  every  thing  easy 
and  pleasant;  but,  if  neglected,  the  re¬ 
verse  will  be  the  case. 
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“  In  the  course  of  a  long  military  life, 
you  will  have-  frequent  opportunities  of 
proving  yourself  a  good  citizen  of  the 
world,  (as  well  as  a  good  soldier,)  by 
doing  good  and  preventing  evil.  Attend 
well  to  this,  and  steadily  discharge  the 
social  duties  in  life:  rely  firmly  on  the 
Providence  of  God,  that  every  thing  is 
wisely  ordered  for  the  best,  although  we 
may  not  perceive  it ;  and  recommend 
yourself  to  him  by  good  actions  that  may 
benefit  society,  in  preference  to  disputes 
of  faith;  act  thus,  and  the  thoughts  of  fu¬ 
turity  will  not  occasion  you  much  anxiety. 

“  Thus  much  have  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  observe  on  the  score  of  religion,  without 
wishing  you  to  pin  your  faith  on  mine  or 
any  other  man’s  sleeve  ;  but  I  do  most 
earnestly  wish  you  to  think  and  judge 
for  yourself,  but  with  humility  ;  and  what 
your  conscience  tells  you  is  right,  act  up 
to. 

“  The  military  service  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  East-India  Company,  you  have  often 
heard  me  say,  I  considered  the  best  in  the 
world  for  a  young  soldier  of  fortune;  since 
being  once  appointed  therein,  it  requires 
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no  farther  interest  or  purchase,  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  other  services  ;  for,  he  is  sure  to 
rise  regularly  to  the  higher  ranks  in  the 
service,  provided  his  misconduct  does  not 
subject  him  to  a  loss  of  rank,  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  court-martial.  This  service 
has  likewise  been  made  much  better,  by 
late  regulations  in  favour  of  the  Company’s 
officers ;  but,  with  these  great  advantages 
on  one  hand,  it  should  be  considered  that 
an  officer’s  whole  dependence  is  on  his 
good  or  ill  conduct;  for,  as  there  is  no 
purchasing,  so  likewise  there  is  no  sell¬ 
ing  out.  However  necessary  and  com¬ 
mendable  it  is,  therefore,  for  men  to  be¬ 
have  circumspectly,  prudently,  and  atten¬ 
tively,  in  every  station  of  society,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty  with  propriety,  still 
more  so  is  it  the  case  here,  since  a  false 
step  or  two  may  subject  them  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  loss  of  rank  or  entire  dismissal 
from  the  service;  and,  greatly  as  I  love 
you,  my  son,  to  hear  of  an  honourable 
death  would  not  grieve  me  so  much.  But 
all  danger  from  this  is  easily  avoided,  by 
early  habituation  in  a  steady  conduct,  as 
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before  recommended;  an  assiduous  atten¬ 
tion  to  duty,  a  manly  respect  to  your  com¬ 
manding-officers,  a  polite  freedom  of  car- 
iage  and  conversation  to  your  compa¬ 
nions  and  friends ;  avoiding  boyish  tricks 
and  familiarities,  which  frequently  breed 
mischief ;  accustoming  yourself  to  be 
complaisant  to  all,  but  shunning  (as  you 
would  the  plague)  low  company,  rioting, 
excess  of  drinking,  and  gaming  or  play¬ 
ing  for  any  sum  of  money,  the  loss  of 
which  might  make  you  uneasy,  and  tempt 
you,  for  its  recovery,  to  risk  deeper  and 
be  ruined,  as  thousands  have  been. 

“  Suffer  not  yourself  to  be  tempted  by 
the  bad  example  of  other  youths,  nor  to 
be  laughed  out  of  what  your  own  judge¬ 
ment  tells  you  is  right.  Resolution  is  the 
foundation  of  every  virtue;  without  it, 
there  is  none.  Even  those,  who  may  try 
to  ridicule  or  laugh  at  you  at  the  first, 
will  soon  treat  you  with  greater  respect 
than  they  do  each  other,  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  your  conduct  is  uniformly 
steady  and  firm.  Superior  officers  of  cre¬ 
dit  and  character  will  notice  such  con- 
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duct,  and  be  glad  of  your  company  when 
they  observe  that  you  know  how  to  respect 
yourself ;  therefore,  let  resolution  be  your 
main  rule  of  conduct. 

“  On  your  passage  to  India,  be  careful 
with  whom  you  form  any  intimacy.  Wait 
until  you  know  a  little  of  their  character 
from  their  general  behaviour,  and  this  you 
may  do  without  being  particularly  reserv¬ 
ed.  The  officers  of  the  ship,  down  to  the 
fourth  mate,  are  most  of  them  gentlemen, 
with  whom  you  may  freely  associate  if  you 
find  them  agreeable ;  but,  with  the  inferior 
officers,  such  as  the  carpenter,  boatswain, 
&c.  you  must  avoid  an  acquaintance.  Not 
but  these  men  may  be  as  worthy  as  those 
above  them  ;  but,  in  every  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  service,  there  is  a  certain  gradation, 
which  must  be  attended  to  by  every  officer. 
The  cadet  or  ensign  is  fit  company  for  the 
general,  but  must  not  associate  with  the 
sergeant,  however  respectable  he  may  be 
in  his  line.  The  midshipman  is  also  fit 
company  for  the  captain  or  admiral,  but 
he  must  avoid  intimacy  with  the  warrant- 
officers  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  a  young  man 
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respects  himself,  by  avoiding  inferior  com¬ 
pany,  he  will  be  noticed  by  those  of  high¬ 
er  rank.  This  is  not  meant  to  encourage 
airs  of  pride  and  assumed  consequence; 
far  from  it,  for,  nothing  appears  more  con¬ 
temptible:  a  pleasant  condescending  civil¬ 
ity  is  much  better,  and  due  to  all  men. 
In  so  long  a  passage,  where  people  are  con¬ 
fined  together,  most  of  the  characters  on 
board  are  discovered,  decided  on,  and 
reported  accordingly  when  they  arrive  in 
India :  this  makes  it  still  more  necessary 
for  every  young  man  to  be  very  circum¬ 
spect  in  his  conduct  during  the  passage. 

“  You  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  fre¬ 
quent  washing  and  keeping  yourself  clean, 
particularly  so  in  combing.  Be  careful  of 
your  clothes  and  whatever  other  little  pro¬ 
perty  you  may  have ;  husbanding  it  well, 
by  spending  no  more  than  is  necessary,  for 
all  fortunes  are  made  by  saving  a  little  at 
first.  Avoid  making  a  shew  of  what  little 
you  do  possess,  and  remember  that  he, 
who  is  not  mindful  of  his  own  property, 
is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  that  of  others. 

“  Keep  a  regular  account  of  every  thing, 
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and  accustom  yourself  to  keep  a  journal, 
not  only  of  transactions  but  likewise  par¬ 
ticular  thoughts  and  sentiments,  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  which  hereafter  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasing  instructive  amusement.  But,  a- 
bove  every  other  custom  that  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  notice,  at  the  close  of  every 
day,  when  retiring  to  rest,  inquire  within 
yourself  if  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
have  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  never- 
failing  monitor,  your  own  conscience.  If 
they  have,  bless  God  for  it,  and  encourage 
yourself  to  a  continuance  of  doing  well ; 
but,  if  otherwise,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  transgression,  against  yourself  or 
others,  humbly  pray  to  Almighty  God  to 
strengthen  your  resolution  to  amend  and 
not  to  do  the  like  again :  acknowlegement 
of  our  errors,  as  soon  as  we  become  sensi¬ 
ble  of  them,  is  one  of  the  truest  marks  of 
genuine  courage. 

“  My  dear  son,  there  is  one  resolution 
I  wish  you  to  form  and  keep  firmly  until 
you  arrive  at  one-and-twenty  years  of  age; 
this  is,  to  refrain  from  drinking  more  than 
three  glasses  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  af- 
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ter  dinner,  in  general.  Avow  your  reso¬ 
lution  openly,  and  suffer  not  yourself  to  be 
tempted  from  it  by  the  common  drinking- 
parties  of  young  men,  who,  thinking  to 
shew  the  strength  of  their  heads,  are  sure 
to  betray  the  weakness  of  their  understand¬ 
ings.  Particular  occasions  may  sometimes 
arise,  in  company  with  your  superiors, 
when  you  may  find  it  politically  necessary 
to  deviate  a  little,  rather  than  give  offence, 
but  endeavour  to  excuse  yourself  as  much 
as  you  can,  and  retire  as  soon  as  possible; 
for,  whatever  may  be  said  at  the  moment, 
they  will  be  sure  to  respect  a  young  officer 
for  such  prudent  conduct;  and,  if  you 
should  be  on  duty  at  the  time,  you  cannot 
be  too  determined  and  resolute  in  refusing, 
let  who  will  try  to  tempt  or  enforce  your 
drinking  more  than  a  very  few  glasses. 
What  I  have  said,  respecting  temperance 
after  dinner,  applies  nearly  the  same  to  the 
evening ;  and,  if  on  duty ,  strictly  so.  How¬ 
ever,  on  such  particular  occasions  as  I  al- 
'  luded  to  before,  there  is  less  inconvenience 
in  drinking  more  freely  in  an  evening  than 
in  the  day.  Attend  to  this  injunction  and 
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advice  for  a  few  years,  and  your  own  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgement  will  direct  you  after¬ 
wards. 

“  I  come  now  to  a  subject  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  not  men¬ 
tioning  or  alluding  to  at  all :  but  so  strongly 
do  I  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  by  your  re¬ 
moval  to  a  distance  by  which  any  farther 
superintendanceofyour  conduct,  and  con¬ 
sequent  affectionate  advice  of  a  parent,  is 
rendered  impossible,  that,  unpleasant  as 
it  is,  without  it  I  feel  assured  my  duty 
would  not  be  discharged.  You  are  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  passions 
will  become  strong,  and  the  warm  climate 
you  are  going  to  may  increase  a  desire  for 
gratification.  To  expect  or  request  an  en¬ 
tire  mortification,  would  be  absurd ;  but,  to 
bring  them  under  a  degree  of  subordina¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  prevent  evil  and  ruinous 
effects  to  your  person  or  property,  is  pru¬ 
dent,  manly,  and  necessary.  The  ex¬ 
penses  attending  the  married  state,  in  In¬ 
dia,  are  so  very  extravagant,  and  in  a 
military  line  so  inconvenient,  that,  to  a 
young  officer,  it  is  death  to  all  prospects 
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of  ever  attaining  a  competency  to  return 
home  with,  should  he  imprudently  engage 
in  a  matrimonial  connection  before  he  has 
acquired  wherewithal  to  maintain  a  family, 
or  obtained  some  appointment,  exclusive 
of  the  income  arising  from  his  station  in 
the  army.  Therefore,  however  much  you 
may  have  heard  me  advocate  the  cause  of 
a  connubial  life,  either  in  Europe  or  when 
with  me  in  America,  I  must  dissuade  you 
from  it  in  India,  until  you  have  acquired 
a  fortune  (or  situation)  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

“  To  avoid  this,  many  gentlemen  in 
India  run  (without  perceiving  it  at  first) 
into  a  much  greater  inconvenience.  The 
mere  keeping  of  a  native  girl,  at  the  first, 
is  considered  trifling,  compared  with  the 
expenses  of  marriage,  besides  their  being 
at  liberty  to  release  themselves  at  option. 
In  both  these  expectations,  they  are  most 
commonly  deceived.  Children  ensue,  the 
attachment  grows  too  strong  for  separa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Asiatic  women  use  such 
luxurious  artifices  to  fascinate,  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  time  being  studiouly  em- 
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ployed  for  that,  purpose,  that  instead  of 
lessening,  the  expenses  are  frequently 
greater  than  if  the  gentlemen  had  married 
a  prudent  woman ;  and  although  the  na¬ 
tural  claim  of  the  children,  arising  from 
such  connection,  is  as  strong  and  just  for 
the  protection  and  affection  of  the  father, 
yet  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  receive  the 
full  delicate  satisfaction  that  he  would 
have  done,  had  their  features  been  freer 
from  the  Asiatic  tinge  of  their  mother. 

“  The  warm  climate  of  the  East  seems 
to  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  that  country  to  provide,  in  the  best 
and  easiest  manner,  against  this  evil,  as 
likewise  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences 
that  might  arise  in  private  families,  by  en¬ 
couraging  a  distinct  class  of  females,  call¬ 
ed  dancing-girls,  born  to  that  state,  or 
bought  while  infants,  and  brought  up 
(strange  as  it  may  sound  to  European 
ears)  to  attend  the  various  devout  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  religion,  and  yet  submit 
to  the  desires  of  any  who  may  pay  them 
for  their  attendance,  when  sent  for.  They 
have,  however,  this  singularly  -  great  ad- 
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vantage,  in  comparison  with  prostitutes  of 
other  countries,  that  their  principles  have 
not  been  vitiated  or  degenerated  from  chas¬ 
ter  ed  ucation  and  practices ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  duty.  It  is  right  to  observe, 
however,  that  prostitutes  at  the  Presi¬ 
dency  are  nearly  as  bad  as  in  Europe. 

“  This  information  I  have  thought  it 
needful  to  give  you,  on  a  subject  I  would 
gladly  have  avoided  ;  but,  by  being  thus 
forewarned  of  the  respective  inconvenien¬ 
ces  in  that  country,  you  may  be  better 
enabled  to  form  your  own  judgement  and 
prudence  when  compelled  to  make  a 
choice,  remembering  that  what  might  be 
inexcusable  in  one  situation  may  be  al¬ 
lowable  in  another. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  son,  as  it  may  be 
the  last  material  good  I  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  for  you,  I  beg  of  you 
often  to  read  the  foregoing  lines  for  your  own 
sake  and  for  mine,  who  have  ever  loved 
you  most  tenderly.  Above  all  things, 
fear  God,  as  the  Supreme  Author  of  all 
good ;  love  him  in  your  soul  and  be  reli- 
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gious,  (I  have  already  explained  my  mean¬ 
ing  as  to  religion,)  but  detest  every  tinc¬ 
ture  of  hypocrisy.  Preserve  a  regard  for 
all  mankind,  of  whatsoever  nation,  profes¬ 
sion,  or  faith,  while  they  are  honest,  and 
be  ever  so  thyself ;  be  assured  it  is  the  best 
policy  in  the  end.  Pay  the  strictest  re¬ 
gard  to  truth,  for  no  character  is  more 
justly  despicable  than  that  of  a  liar ;  I 
ever  suspect  such,  as  capable  of  every 
other  vice.  Guard  against  idleness  ;  it  is 
the  root  of  every  misery,  to  which  bad  com¬ 
pany  gives  the  finishing  stroke.  Love  oeco- 
nomy  without  avarice,  and  be  ever  to  thy¬ 
self  thy  best  friend.  Fly  from  the  excesses 
of  debauchery,  they  will  rot  thy  body  and 
prove  a  cancer  in  thy  mind :  to  keep  both 
sound,  be  never  behind  hand  with  thy 
correspondents,  with  thy  creditor,  with 
thy  daily  occupations,  or  with  thy  con¬ 
science  ;  and  thy  soul  shall  enjoy  peace. 
By  using  air,  exercise,  diet,  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  thy  body  shall  possess  health  and 
!  vigour. 

“  My  dear  son,  should  fortune  frown, 
(which,  depend  upon  it,  she  sometimes 
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will,)  then  look  round  on  thousands  more 
wretched  than  thyself,  and  who  perhaps 
less  deserved  to  be  so,  and  be  content: 
content  is  better  than  gold. 

“  Wish  not  for  death,  it  is  a  sin :  but 
scorn  to  fear  it,  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
it  every  hour,  since  come  it  must,  while 
the  good  man  smiles  at  its  sting  and  defies 
its  point.  Beware  of  passion  and  cruelty, 
but  rejoice  in  being  good-natured,  not  only 
to  man  but  to  the  meanest  insect ;  that  is, 
the  whole  animated  creation  without  ex¬ 
ception  :  forbear  injuring  them  but  for  thy 
food  or  in  thine  own  defence.  To  be 
cruel  is  the  portion  of  the  coward,  while 
bravery  and  humanity  go  hand  in  hand 
and  please  the  Creator.  Obey,  with 
temper  and  even  pleasure,  those  set  over 
thee  ;  since,  without  knowing  how  to  be 
obedient,  none  ever  know  how  to  com¬ 
mand. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  take  me  away  from  my 
present  wife,  love  her  and  her  little  chil¬ 
dren  from  thy  heart,  if  ever  thou  hadst  a 
real  love  for  thy  father,  who  requests  it  of 
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thee.  She  proved  a  most  tender  help  in 
thy  infant  state;  and  while  thou  art  a  bro¬ 
ther  to  her  helpless  little  ones,  prove  thy¬ 
self  also  a  guardian  and  parent,  by  such 
kindness  as  may  be  in  thy  power  as  thou 
advancest  in  life.  Let  thy  good  sense  ever 
promote  peace  and  harmony  in  my  dear 
family,  so  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  may  overshadow  you  and  them. 

“  My  dear  son,  should  Providence  so 
direct  that  we  meet  no  more  in  this  world, 
may  we  all  (together  with  thy  deceased 
mother  and  many  other  valuable  friends) 
meet  happily  in  a  future  state ;  where, 
with  a  fuller  and  more  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  our 
joy  and  happiness  shall  be  more  complete. 
That  God  will  bless  and  protect  my  dear 
son,  prays 

“  His  most  affectionate  father, 


“  John  Harriott.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Loyalty-loan ;  proposals  to  the  lord-mayor,  bankers, 
and  monied  men,  at  the  time  of  the  bank  stopping 
the  farther  issue  of  cash. 


Great  and  comfortable  as  these  pro¬ 
visions  were  for  my  two  boys,  serious  at¬ 
tention  was  necessarily  required  to  my 
other  domestic  concerns.  Yet  this  did 
not  prevent  my  endeavours  to  be  useful  to 
my  country,  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
abilities,  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  danger. 
I  considered  it  the  duty  of  all,  who  pos¬ 
sibly  could,  to  assist  in  filling  the  Loyalty- 
loan,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  embassy  ;  this  was  my  true 
and  only  motive,  which  I  trust  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstance  will  sufficiently  evince. 

I  had  paid  the  first  instalment  of  500/. 
and,  being  in  London  when  the  great 
alarm  took  place,  from  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  demurring  to  issue  cash,  I  heard  that 
the  bankers,  merchants,  and  monied  men, 
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of  the  city,  had  met  at  the  Mansion-house 
to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done: 
never  did  I  see  so  many  gloomy  counte¬ 
nances,  in  the  City  of  London,  as  on  that 
day.  I  seldom  take  long  to  consider  in 
cases  of  emergency,  and  therefore  wrote 
the  following  letter  from  my  inn,  addressed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Brook  Watson,  then 
lord-mayor,  the  bankers,  &c.  at  the  Man¬ 
sion-house. 

“  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen , 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  step  forward  in  such  critical  times 
and  tender  his  best  services;  either  per¬ 
sonally,  with  his  property,  or  with  his 
advice,  if  he  has  any  to  offer.  As  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  London,  as  an  invalid  half-pay 
officer,  who  has  seen  real  service  both  at 
sea  and  on  shore,  with  such  knowledge 
as  experience  may  have  given  him  how  to 
act  or  advise,  and  a  property  (though  small 
in  itself)  sufficient  to  prove  my  fidelity,  I 
thus  make  an  offer;  first,  of  assistance 
from  property,  to  help  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  let  those  who 
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have  greater  property  do  so  in  proportion  ; 
secondly,  of  advice,  for  the  better  defence 
of  such  parts  of  our  coast  as  are  most 
likely  to  be  invaded ;  and  thirdly,  of  my 
personal  service,  if  required. 

“  In  point  of  assistance  from  property, 

I  propose  it  thus:  I  subscribed  500Z.  to 
the  Loyalty-loan,  as  a  half- pay  lieute¬ 
nant’s  mite  towards  strengthening  the  na¬ 
tional  credit,  while  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
negotiation  was  afloat.  The  exigencies 
of  the  times  require  a  sacrifice  of  private 
to  public  interest  :  rather  than  increase 
the  number  of  sellers  of  English  stock,  of 
which  1  am  likewise  a  holder,  I  have 
directed  American  stock  to  be  sold,  to 
enable  me  to  pay  the  whole  of  my  loan  at 
once,  in  hopes  that  my  feeble  example 
may  stimulate  others,  who  have  greater 
power,  to  do  the  like ;  conceiving,  that,  if 
other  subscribers  would  come  forward  at 
this  moment  of  depression  and  do  their 
utmost,  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
government,  the  public  credit  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  do  honour  to  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  particular. 
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“  My  advice  follows.  As  an  active  ma¬ 
gistrate  in  the  County  of  Essex,  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  coasts,  rivers,  islands, 
&c.  coupled  with  some  military  know¬ 
ledge,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  following 
plan  would  be  attended  with  incalculable 
benefit.  Let  the  inhabitants  of  every  pa¬ 
rish  on  the  coast,  capable  of  bearing  fire¬ 
arms,  or  even  a  pitch-fork,  be  enrolled  at 
the  parish  church;  and,  chusing  their 
own  officers  from  among  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  numbers,  oblige  them  to 
assemble  one  day  in  every  week,  at  the 
tolling  of  the  church-bell,  with  a  flag 
hoisted  on  the  steeple,  under  pain  of  mi¬ 
litary  law,  for  non-attendance  or  disobe¬ 
dience  to  their  officers  when  assembled. 
The  fire-arms  in  the  parish  (with  neces¬ 
sary  ammunition)  to  be  put  into  such 
hands  as  are  suited  for  them ;  and  those, 
who  have  not  fire-arms,  to  be  provided 
with  long  pikes;  a  weapon,  which,  with 
a  little  discipline  and  resolution,  may  be 
made  to  do  more  execution,  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong  plain  undisciplined  man,  than 
a  musket  and  a  bayonet.  Such  of  the 
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inhabitants,  as  are  not  so  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms  or  pikes,  to  have  the  charge  of 
driving  the  cattle  up  the  country.  Proper 
look-out  places  to  be  fixed  on,  with  watch¬ 
men  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the  coast. 
Masts  to  be  erected  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion,  with  appropriate  signals  to  convey 
various  intelligence,  so  as  to  give  the  ne¬ 
cessary  information  for  the  more  distant 
parishes  to  assemble,  &c.  and  march  where 
ordered  by  their  officers.  The  whole  to 
be  under  the  direction  and  orders  of  some 
appointed  military  commander,  who  ought 
to  possess  local  knowledge  of  the  division  : 
this  commanding-officer  to  be  assisted  by 
all  the  neighbouring  magistrates ;  with  a 
variety  of  other  arrangements,  which  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  detail  at  present. 

“  Of  the  great  benefit  arising  from  such 
measures,  if  properly  adopted  and  ma¬ 
naged,  I  feel  confident ;  and  that  it  might 
be  done  at  little  expense.  The  parishes 
to  find  the  pikes  and  pay  the  men,  when 
training;  the  country  at  large  to  pay  them, 
when  called  on  service.  The  landing  a 
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few  thousand  men  would  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  a  country  where  all  were  trained 
ready  to  oppose  them;  or,  should  the 
enemy  make  so  serious  an  attempt  as  to 
be  too  powerful  for  these  irregulars,  still 
they  would  be  kept  in  check,  until  a  re¬ 
gular  military  force  could  march  to  their 
assistance. 

“  Such  is  my  advice,  which,  if  approved, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  directing 
powers,  with  whom  I  pretend  not  to  have 
sufficient  weight  to  get  it  immediately  in¬ 
troduced;  and,  lastly,  to  carry  any  part 
of  it  into  execution,  my  sword  and  time, 
if  wanted,  shall  be  at  my  country’s  ser¬ 
vice.” 

To  this  letter,  which  I  dated  from  the 
inn  I  put  up  at,  I  received  the  following 
answer : 

“  Sir, 

“  1  should  be  extremely  re¬ 
miss  were  I  to  delay  my  acknowlege- 
ments  for  your  sensible  letter  of  yesterday ; 
it  expresses  sentiments  and  suggests  ideas 
£  2 
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worthy  of  the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  and 
the  magistrate.  You,  sir,  know  it  is  not 
with  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  to  ar¬ 
range  modes  of  defence  for  the  nation; 
nor  ought  they  to  suppress  any  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  to  them,  which  may  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  public  security.  Hence,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  send  your  letter  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
considerate  mind  will  avail  itself  of  your 
opinions. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  most  humble  servant, 

“  Brook  Watson.” 

Mansion-House, 

28th  of  February,  1797. 

On  the  following  Friday,  (March  3,) 
being  at  the  Bank  to  pay  in  the  whole 
amount  of  my  subscription,  as  promised, 
the  lord-mayor  came,  while  I  was  settling 
with  Mr.  Newland,  to  announce  the  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  over  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
Admiral  Jervis ;  l  embraced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  therefore,  of  introducing  myself,  to 
prove  1  was  performing  my  promise  of 
setting  such  example  as  I  had  recom- 
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mended.  His  lordship,  taking  some  let¬ 
ters  from  his  pocket,  presented  me  with 
one  he  had  just  received,  and  desired  me 
to  keep  it.  It  was  as  follows : 

Horse-Guards,  2d  March,  1797, 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  lay  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  with  its 
enclosure  (which  is  now  returned)  before 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  am  commanded 
to  express  His  Royal  Highness’s  thanks 
to  your  lordship  for  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Harriott’s  very  spirited  and  patriotic 
letter.  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed 
a  copy  to  be  taken  of  it,  as  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  refer  to  the  advice  it  contains. 

“  I  am,  my  dear  lord, 

“  Your  faithful  and 

“  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  Rob.  Brownrigg.” 

Rt.  Hon.  Brook  Watson, 

Lord-Mayor. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Thoughts  and  suggestions  on  the  volunteer -system, 
comprehending  the  sea  and  river  fencibles ;  plan 
for  making  volunteers  more  effectual . 

From  some  inquiries  made  long  since, 
I  fear  that  I  stood  a  single  example  of 
paying  in  the  whole  of  my  loyalty  loan, 
on  the  principle  I  recommended.  My 
suggestions,  respecting  the  erection  of 
masts,  &c.  along  the  coasts,  with  appro¬ 
priate  signals  to  convey  quick  intelligence, 
have  been  literally  carried  into  execution; 
and  the  numerous  corps  of  town  and 
parish  volunteers,  that  have  since  been 
formed  and  officered  by  their  own  nomi¬ 
nation,  make  it  not  very  improbable  that 
my  letter  might  give  the  first  idea. 

My  thoughts  were  spontaneous,  rising  on 
the  occasion  as  described  ;  and  the  dates 
will  shew  it  was  long  before  the  system  of 
volunteer-defence  was  generally  adopted. 
It  is  the  idea  of  the  thing,  and  not  its  per- 
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fection,  I  lay  any  claim  to :  mine  were  the 
crude  hasty  thoughts  of  the  moment, 
which  I  have  digested  since,  at  my  leisure, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  my  superiors.  For  the  sake  of  connec¬ 
tion,  I  will  introduce  here,  though  in  point 
of  time  not  so  correct,  what  I  humbly 
conceive  to  be  a  much  more  effective  way 
of  training  and  employing  volunteers,  or, 
as  I  would  term, them,  irregulars. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  deemed  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  a  humble  individual  to  prof¬ 
fer  advice  to  the  governing  powers  of  his 
country;  yet,  in  these  times,  it  would  be 
still  more  unpardonable  in  any  one,  who, 
having  had  experience  enough  to  enable 
him  to  think  on  the  various  means  of  de¬ 
fence  against  a  threatening  enemy,  did  not 
make  known  errors,  where  he  conceived 
there  were  any,  and  suggest  measures  he 
might  think  likely  to  be  more  effectual. 
Should  these  suggestions  attract  notice 
and  the  smallest  benefit  arise,  it  will  re¬ 
pay  the  writer  a  thousand  fold  all  his  la¬ 
bour,  being  happy  in  thus  contributing 
his  mite. 
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The  very  great  and  numerous  bodies  of 
the  volunteer-corps,  the  sea  and  river  fen- 
cibles,  See.  certainly  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the 
country  at  large :  as  I  was  among  the  fore¬ 
most  to  attempt  arousing  the  national  spi¬ 
rit,  as  well  as  to  lend  my  feeble  local  aid 
towards  forming  some  of  them,  and  yet 
continue  to  command  a  little  tough  knot*, 
that  in  point  of  discipline  and  obedience 
yield  to  none,  (and  without  being  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  government,)  1  hope  to  be 
still  considered  as  most  friendly  to  the 
principle,  although  I  think  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  room  for  improving  the  system.  The 
following  were  my  sentiments  at  the  time  I 
delivered  them,  and  still  continue;  they 
were  printed  at  the  time  and  distributed 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  The  officers  and  men,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
eighty,  attached  to  the  Thames-police :  whose  tender 
of  personal  services,  being  submitted  to  his  Majesty, 
was  most  graciously  accepted. 
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“  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Saint 
John  of  Wapping,  holden  in  the 
Vestry-Room  on  Monday,  the 
25th  Day  of  July,  1803,  to  con¬ 
sider  of  forming  an  armed  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  Parish,  John  Har¬ 
riott,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  at  the  Thames-Police 
Office,  addressed  the  Meeting  in 
the  following  words : 

“  Permit  an  old  officer,  who  has  seen 
some  service  both  by  sea  and  land,  thus 
to  address  you  : — Should  there  be  no  in¬ 
vasion,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how'  or 
in  what  manner  the  inhabitants  of  every 
parish  are  trained  to  resist  an  enemy. 
But,  as  it  is  admitted,  by  the  first  autho¬ 
rities,  that  a  most  daring,  powerful,  and 
inveterate  foe,  is  strongly  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  invade,  subdue,  and 
enslave,  this  country,  I  conceive,  that,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  the  best  defence, 
the  wisest  way  would  be  first  to  suppose 
the  enemy  really  landed,  and  ourselves 
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called  upon  to  oppose  and  resist  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack.  At  such  an  awful  time, 
how  earnestly  would  every  one  (men  of 
spirit  in  particular)  lament  that  the  most 
effectual  means  were  not  prepared,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  parade  and  show  !  If 
this  be  admitted,  and  the  most  capable 
inhabitants  were  jormed  and  trained  on 
this  principle,  England ,  brave  happy  Eng¬ 
land,  the  whole  united  Kingdom,  might 
bid  defiance  to  every  threatening  foe,  how¬ 
ever  numerous,  rash,  and  inveterate. 

“  It  requires  but  a  small  comparative 
learning  to  become  a  useful  soldier,  to 
what  is  wanted  for  a  showy  maneuvering 
parade,  and  the  expense  is  proportionate. 
It  is  the  bold  energy  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  determined  to  be  carried  into 
effect. 

CONQUER  OR  DTE 

should  be  the  sacred  pledge  given  to  each 
other,  sooner  than  submit  to  the  horrid  sla¬ 
very  of  French  principles  or  foreign  power. 
To  die  is  easy,  but  to  conquer  we  must 
be  well  prepared. 
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“  Your  King ,  your  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  your  own  glorious  and  en¬ 
vied  Constitution,  invite  and  say  to  you, 
*  make  a  choice,  volunteer  your  services 
effectually  and  satisfactorily,  or  abide  the 
consequence  of  constitutional  compulsion.* 
Who  can  hesitate  ?  My  age  would  exone¬ 
rate  me ;  but  my  wounds,  formerly  ob. 
tained  in  the  service  of  my  country,  would 
bleed  afresh  were  1  to  remain  inactive,  and 
not  freely  volunteer  the  best  services  I  am 
capable  of. 

“  If  I  conceived  there  were  any  whose 
apathy  wanted  rousing,  I  would  say, '  Sons 
of  Britons,  the  day  of  glory  is  arrived  to 
prove  your  title  to  Freedom,  as  descended 
from  your  ancestors.  The  bloody  standard 
of  despotic  tyranny  is  raised  to  enslave  you. 
Do  ye  not  already  hear  the  hoarse  threa¬ 
tening  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  to  ravish, 
murder,  and  destroy,  your  wives,  your 
daughters,  and  your  infant  children  ? — 
Forging  ignoble  fetters,  to  enslave  those 
who  are  dastardly  enough  to  survive  the 
loss  of  freedom.  Britons !  will  ye  bend 
your  necks  to  the  insulting  cruel  Corsi- 
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can  tyrant  ?  to  the  Gallic  yoke  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  you !  Already  has  he  dared 
to  boast  he  will  make  himself  master  of 
your  destinies.  ’Tis  false,  never!  never! 
so  long  as  Britons  are  true  to  themselves. 
To  arms!  Iherefore,  to  arms!  and  hurl 
Britain’s  proud  defiance  on  her  foes.  Con¬ 
secrate  your  voluntary  service,  in  defence 
of  your  King  and  Country,  by  a  religious 
vow ;  by  laying  your  hand  upon  the  altar, 
and  there  firmly  dedicating  and  pledging 
yourselves  to  conquer  or  die,  in  defence  of 
your  religion,  your  king,  and  constitution. 
I  promise  to  be  among  the  foremost  to 
make  the  vow,  and  sign  and  seal  it  with 
my  blood,  to  maintain  the  post  at  which 
I  may  be  stationed.” 

Of  the  sea-fencibles,  on  whose  aid,  in 
case  of  an  attempt  to  invade,  so  much  has 
been  reckoned  in  general,  I  hesitate  not  to 
declare,  that,  as  they  now  are,  there  is 
more  evil  than  good  produced  by  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Of  landsmen,  in  general,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  understand  much 
of  sea-affairs;  it  is  therefore  not  difficult 
to  account  for  their  error  in  thinking,  that 


to  embody  all  the  fishermen,  watermen, 
smugglers,  &c.  that  are  along  the  various 
coasts  of  this  island,  must  be  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  resisting  the  approaches  of 
an  enemy ;  I  feel  assured,  however,  that 
I  can  convince  them,  as  well  as  seamen, 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
(though  it  may  at  first  seem  rather  para¬ 
doxical,)  that  the  sea-fencibles  are  compo¬ 
sed  mostly  of  fine  stout  young  men,  inured 
to  every  hardship  on  the  water,  by  smug¬ 
gling,  fishing,  &c.  who  enrol  themselves 
in  those  fencible-corps,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection.  The  navy,  therefore,  is 
thus  deprived  of  their  full  and  efficient 
help;  and  not  only  so,  but  every  such 
man  would  be  of  ten  times  more  value,  on 
board  a  proper  vessel  for  encountering  the 
enemy,  than  he  can  be  in  any  of  the 
cockle-shell  boats,  &c.  that  they  are  to 
act  in  as  fencibles.  But  the  fact  is,  that, 
impotent  as  their  strength  would  be  if  so 
applied,  two-thirds  of  the  younger  fenci¬ 
bles  would  not  be  in  the  way  at  the  time 
their  service  is  required  ;  for  the  truth  of 
which  1  dare  appeal  to  the  officers  com- 
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manding  sea-fencibles,  that,  on  any  sud¬ 
den  alarm,  and  consequent  orders  for  as¬ 
sembling,  the  chance  is,  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  (including  the 
aged)  would  be  found.  The  stout  hearty 
men  are  almost  constantly  out  employed 
in  smuggling,  &c. ;  but  we  will  admit  that 
they  could  be  and  were  all  at  home  at  the 
time  wanted,  ready  and  willing  to  do  their 
utmost  to  annoy  the  enemy,  in  the  boats 
and  craft  intended  and  fitted,  (of  which, 
nearly  nine-tenths  are  mere  fishing-boats 
belonging  to  the  place,  and  not  in  the  least 
suited  for  the  purpose,)  and  prepared  to 
receive  one  carronade,  the  only  arms  they 
are  provided  with.  I  would  call  on  any 
impartial  naval  officer,  who  has  seen  ser¬ 
vice,  to  say  whether  any  man  can  point  a 
gun,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  in  such 
tubs  of  boats,  that  are  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  all  directions,  when  in  the  small¬ 
est  popple  of  a  sea  or  motion  from  a  swell. 
Near  to  the  enemy  they  dare  not  go,  as  a 
small  discharge  of  musquetry  only  would 
perforate  through  and  through  such  boats, 
to  the  ready  destruction  of  the  men  and 
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the  boats  too;  and  at  a  distance,  they 
could  accomplish  but  an  occasional  slight 
injury,  that  would  not  retard  the  enemy 
a  moment.  To  place  this  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view,  let  us  reverse  the  case, 
and  suppose  an  English  army  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  pro¬ 
perly  equipped  and  embarked,  for  the 
invasion  of  France;  should  we  not  ridicule 
and  laugh  to  scorn  their  pretending  to  op¬ 
pose  us  in  fishing-boats  ?  The  only  utility 
I  can  conceive  such  slender  craft  to  be  of, 
at  such  a  time,  would  be  in  attending  our 
vessels  of  real  force,  to  take  possession  of 
the  enemy  that  surrendered  to  them  For 
that  purpose,  the  old  fishermen  and  dis¬ 
abled  seamen,  who  are  past  performing  a 
more  permanent  and  active  service,  toge¬ 
ther  with  such  of  their  apprentices  as  are 
yet  too  young  to  render  greater  aid,  would 
do  as  well  as  able  men,  and  produce  all 
the  benefit  reasonably  to  be  expected  from 
such  craft.  I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be 
said,  there  are  some  stout  cutters,  &c. 
equipped  with  one  large  carronade,  for 
the  same  purpose.  My  answer  is,  there 
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are  but  few  in  comparison,  and  they  are 
seldom  at  home,  being  mostly  engaged  in 
smuggling,  and  manned  wholly  by  the 
stout  resolute  fellows,  who,  I  observed, 
are  thus  protected  to  the  injury  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  country,  when  they  might  be 
much  more  usefully  employed  in  the  royal 
navy. 

Old  and  disabled  seamen  and  fishermen, 
with  their  boys,  as  sea-fen cibles,  would 
be  making  something  out  of  nothing,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  while  the  present 
system  of  enrolling  many  of  the  stoutest 
young  men  along  the  coast,  for  the  slender 
chance  of  being  a  little  useful,  is  reducing 
a  strong  capable  force  to  almost  nothing. 

The  river-fencibles,  comprehending  all 
the  various  corps  of  fencibles  upon  and 
attached  to  the  River  Thames,  it  would 
be  gross  error  to  consider  as  affording  any 
real  military  aid  against  an  enemy  advan¬ 
cing  so  near  the  metropolis,  as  where  their 
services  would  be  expected.  This  must 
not  be  understood  as  meaning  in  the  least 
to  derogate  from  the  true  spirit  and  cou¬ 
rage  with  which  the  officers  of  these  corps, 
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as  well  as  other  volunteers,  would  be  rea¬ 
dy  and  willing,  together  with  the  men  un¬ 
der  their  command,  to  meet  and  fight  the 
enemy  wherever  they  could  ;  but  I  venture 
to  say  this  will  not  be  on  the  River  Thames. 
If  the  strength  of  the  river-fencibles  is  cal¬ 
culated  upon  in  that  view,  I  conceive  it  to 
be  an  error.  Still  the  river-fencibles  may 
be  reckoned  a  very  useful  and  necessary 
body  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  our 
real  military  force,  in  transporting  and 
conveying  them,  with  their  stores,  &c. 
from  one  place  to  another.  Their  merit  in 
this  might  be  as  great  as  in  really  opposing 
the  enemy  in  battle ;  but  then,  as  I  obser¬ 
ved  of  the  sea-fencibles,  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire,  for  this  kind  of  service,  such  able 
active  men  (seamen,  watermen,  and  others) 
as  are  now  protected  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  River,  Deptford,  aud  Greenwich, 
fencibles.  Some  hundreds  of  these  would 
be  better  employed  in  serving  their  King 
and  Country,  than  in  the  way  they  now 
live. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  I  entertain  of  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the 
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great  body  of  volunteers  on  the  land ;  and 
I  trust  and  hope,  that  neither  they  nor  the 
sea  or  river-fencibles  will  conceive  that 
any  thing  I  advance  is  intended,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  lessen  the  high  esteem 
and  great  character  they  so  well  deserve 
from  their  country.  Yet  it  may  possibly 
startle  some  to  hear  me  assert,  that,  with 
one-fourth  part  of  their  numbers,  organi¬ 
zed,  armed,  trained,  and  disciplined,  as 
I  am  about  to  suggest,  (leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  volunteers  as  they  now 
are,)  I  feel  satisfied  that  an  invading  ene¬ 
my  might  be  more  effectually  opposed  than 
by  the  remaining  three-fourths.  By  men¬ 
tioning  one-fourth,  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  limitation  to  any  number,  more 
or  less,  as  requisite  for  the  service  I  am 
going  to  suggest.  The  numbers  to  be 
trained,  in  the  manner  I  wish,  would  be 
for  the  superior  judgment  of  government, 
if  the  plan  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
adoption. 
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'Plan  for  making  volunteers  more  effectual. 

If  any  part  of  the  volunteer-corps  (par¬ 
ticularly  those  upon  the  sea-coasts  and 
parts  adjacent)  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
swivel  wall-piece  guns,  mounted  with  stock 
and  locks,  the  barrels  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  the  bore  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  men  appointed  to  each  gun,  they 
would  be  able  to  annoy  an  enemy  at  a 
much  greater  distance,  advancing  or  re¬ 
treating  with  more  facility  and  safety,  than 
by  any  other  mode.  The  length  of  the 
guns,  turning  on  a  swivel,  would  enable  a 
common  marksman  to  aim  with  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  a  rifle-man.  Every  hedge-row 
and  bank  would  serve  to  fix  their  wall 
pieces  and  conceal  them  until  they  had 
tired,  when  they  might  take  a  new  posi¬ 
tion,  if  necessary.  The  distance,  at  which 
such  a  piece  would  do  execution,  would 
add  to  their  security,  and  encourage  their 
irregular  attacks  by  continually  harrassing 
the  enemy,  with  but  little  risk  of  injury  to 
themselves. 

First,  on  their  approach  towards  land- 
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ing,  for  more  than  a  mile  would  these  wall- 
piece  guns  do  considerable  execution  a- 
mong  them ;  again,  while  they  were  land¬ 
ing;  and,  after  they  were  landed,  by  hang¬ 
ing  upon  their  flanks,  & c.  day  and  night, 
the  latter  in  particular.  So  that,  from  the 
constant  alarm  from  balls  of  such  size  pe¬ 
netrating  their  camps  in  all  directions, 
from  a  distance  their  scouting-parties  could 
not  reach  until  the  wall-piece  irregulars 
had  taken  another  position,  and  being  thus 
surrounded  by  a  defence  they  could  not 
see,  the  whole  country  would  appear  a- 
live  to  oppose  them.  They  would  thus 
never  obtain  rest,  and  become  half  exhaust¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  impeded  in  their  progress, 
by  the  time  a  sufficient  regular  forcfe  could 
be  brought  against  them.  To  oppose  any 
strong  force  the  enemy  might  land,  the  re¬ 
gular  volunteers  alone  could  not  prevent 
their  ravaging  the  country ;  but,  by  re¬ 
treating  slowly,  and  checking  them  in 
front,  while  the  wall-piece  irregulars  har- 
rassed  them  all  round,  every  volunteer- 
corps,  thus  situated,  would  be  immediate¬ 
ly  and  essentially  useful. 
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Forty  men,  with  ten  guns,  might  be 
called  a  company,  having  a  captain  and 
lieutenant  to  command  them.  To  six  com¬ 
panies,  a  field-officer  (say  a  major)  might 
be  appointed,  who  would  receive  orders 
from  the  commanding-officer  where  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  annoy  the  enemy  most,  and 
then  give  his  directions  accordingly  to 
the  captains  of  companies.  The  duty 
of  the  four  men  to  each  gun  would  be  thus: 
one,  the  best  marksman,  to  be  called  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  gun,  as  on  board  a  ship,  and 
to  direct  the  others.  Two  of  them  to  car¬ 
ry  the  piece,  which  they  would  be  able  to 
run  briskly  along  with ;  and  the  fourth 
man  to  carry  ammunition.  In  advancing  or 
retreating,  every  building,  every  wall, 
every  bank,  every  hedge,  every  copse  of 
wood,  or  orchard,  would  serve  to  conceal 
them  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  every  di- 
rection. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  a  conside? 
rable  part  of  the  volunteer-corps  could 
(as  young  soldiers)  be  so  beneficially  and 
usefully  employed,  against  an  invading 
enemy.  Frenchmen,  after  they  are  land- 
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ed,  whatever  may  be  the  force  accompa¬ 
nying,  should  never  be  allowed  to  sleep 
unannoyed  so  long  as  they  remain  armed. 
Possessing  little  or  no  cavalry,  an  invading 
enemy  cannot  scour  the  country  far  enough 
to  prevent  this  harrassing  annoyance  and 
constant  alarm.  The  wall-piece  marks¬ 
men  would  have  great  advantage  over  the 
rifle-men  whom  the  enemy  might  bring 
with  them,  who,  ignorant  of  the  country, 
would  keep  within  or  close  to  their  own 
lines,  while  our  people,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  would  be  at  a  certainty 
how  to  advance  or  retreat  in  safety. 

When  on  such  duty,  any  light  waggons, 
vans,  or  carts,  with  two  or  more  horses, 
or  riding  horses,  might  be  impressed,  if 
not  volunteered,  to  aid  and  attend  each 
company,  to  quicken  their  advance  or  re¬ 
treat,  where  the  roads  are  good,  and  they 
might  be  employed  to  convey  surplus  am¬ 
munition.  The  fore  parts  of  such  vehicles 
might  be  easily  prepared  to  fix  two  of  their 
wall-pieces  to  fire  from,  when  convenient. 
Active  men,  of  any  size,  would  suit  this 
service,  and  require  but  little  time  for 
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training;  the  best  dress  they  could  adopt 
would  be  smock  frocks  and  trowsers. 

I  hope  not  to  be  thought  arrogating  too 
much,  on  the  experience  that  time  and  op¬ 
portunities,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor, 
have  afforded  me ;  although  disabled  from 
active  service,  I  am  not  the  less  observant 
of  what  passes  in  the  military  world.  The 
French  appear  to  have  gained  much  of 
their  advantages  by  advancing  in  strong 
columns,  in  preference  to  an  extended 
line ;  from  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that,  if  ever  they  are  enabled  to  land 
in  any  force  on  our  coasts,  they  will  pur¬ 
sue  similar  measures.  I  conceive,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  our  wisest  plan  to  pre¬ 
pare  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  e- 
vent;  to  meet  them  in  their  own  way,  by 
keeping  our  strength  together  in  certain 
points  and  sufficient  distances  from  the 
coast,  so  that,  upon  their  landing,  a  pro¬ 
portionate  superior  strength  to  the  enemy 
might  as  soon  as  possible  be  marched  a- 
gainst  them.  Otherwise,  should  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  our  very  extended  coast 
by  line,  the  probability  would  be,  that,  by 
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rapid  movements  with  their  concentred 
force,  they  might  cut  through  our  line, 
and  obtain  more  considerable  advantage, 
by  encountering  us  in  detail,  than  they 
could  when  met  by  an  equally  concentred 
force  on  our  part. 

And  here  it  would  be,  that  the  plan  I 
propose,  of  volunteer  wall-piece  rifle-men, 
would  render  much  essential  service.  They 
might  securely  oppose  the  enemy,  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances,  before  they  landed, 
while  landing,  and  continually  after ;  more 
especially  if  aided  (as  no  doubt  they  would 
be)  by  some  of  our  regular  cavalry,  as  well 
as  the  light-horse  volunteers  of  the  district. 
In  plain  truth,  I  am  strongly  satisfied,  that, 
were  all  the  volunteers  along  the  coasts 
and  parts  adjacent  trained  as  wall-piece 
irregulars,  their  service  in  this  way  would 
be  incalculably  more  than  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  render  as  they  now  are.  I  believe, 
likewise,  that  great  numbers  would  then 
join  them,  who,  for  various  reasons,  at 
present  keep  aloof.  In  this  manner,  they 
would  fearlessly  harrass  the  enemy  in  every 
direction  and  situation,  until  met  by  an 
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English  army  in  sufficient  strength  to  give 
them  battle;  when  these  volunteer  wall- 
piece  irregulars  would  probably  continue 
rendering  greater  service  than  those  I  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  regular  volunteers,  of  whom, 
in  a  first  close  engagement,  without  offi¬ 
cers  of  experience,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  they  would  fight  to  great  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

This  is  humbly  yet  confidently  submit¬ 
ted,  by  one  who  would  readily  and  cheer¬ 
fully  devote  himself  to  oppose  an  invading 
enemy,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  the 
irregular  mode  of  attack  he  has  here  sug¬ 
gested.  Nor  has  he  a  doubt  but  there  are 
thousands  more,  who,  like  him,  though 
incapable  of  one  service,  would  spiritedly 
engage  in  this. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  contend, 
that  it  is  on  our  regulars  alone  we  must  re¬ 
ly  for  protection ;  chiefly  I  readily  agree, 
but  not  solely.  If  the  war  continues,  we 
shall  not  only  have  occasion  for  irregulars, 
as  well  vis  regulars,  but  for  valour  of  every 
kind  and  among  every  description  of  men, 
civil  and  military.  Our  exertion  must  be 
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commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
prize  we  contend  for;  we  are  fighting  for 
our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  we  must 
fight  one  and  all. 

On  this  subject,  I  will  only  farther  add, 
that  men,  thus  trained  and  armed  to  op¬ 
pose  the  invaders,  on  and  near  the  coasts 
where  they  reside,  would  be  happy  to 
know  that  their  families,  their  stock,  See. 
were  moving  securely  from  the  enemy 
while  they  formed  a  barrier  between  them. 
Their  families  would  feel  equally  secure  in 
their  removal,  instead  of  increasing  the 
alarm  and  danger,  by  an  over  eagerness  to 
save  themselves.  The  common  peasantry 
of  the  country,  likewise,  would  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  join  and  might  render  conside¬ 
rable  service,  especially  if  allowed  the  pay 
of  a  soldier  during  such  service,  instead 
of  wandering  about  the  country  out  of  em¬ 
ploy,  and  consequently  ready  to  engage 
in  mischief  by  the  false  allurements  of  the 
seditious. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Suggestions  sent  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty ,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  in  the  royal 
navy . 

At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
fleet  at  Spithead,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Nore,  I  acknowledge  I  felt  more  appre¬ 
hensive  of  serious  danger  to  the  country 
from  this,  than  any  other,  event  I  have  ever 
known. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  from  which 
I  extract  the  following,  and  I  still  think 
that  the  principle  therein  recommended  is 
equally  good  for  adoption,  now  or  here¬ 
after. 

It  was  this  :■ — that,  at  the  close  of  any 
war,  every  person  who  had  entered  and 
served  in  the  royal  navy  as  a  good  and 
orderly  seaman,  &c.  (certified  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  commanding-officer,)  should  be 
entitled  to  a  medal,  accompanied  by  a 
f  2 


certificate,  identifying  the  person ;  and, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  he  had  thus 
faithfully  served,  or  being  invalided  by 
wounds,  every  such  person  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  weekly  allowance,  suitable  to 
his  incapacity  of  supporting  himself ;  the 
quantum  of  such  allowance  should  be 
mentioned  on  the  back  of  the  certificate 
from  the  Admiralty,  to  be  confirmed  by 
an  order  of  two  magistrates  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  parish  he  belonged  to, 
whenever  he  became  chargeable  to  such 
parish  ;  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
magistrates,  the  officers  of  the  parish  could- 
assign  sufficient  reason  why  the  allowance 
directed  from  the  Admiralty  ought  not  to 
be  made.  In  which  case,  an  appeal,  stat¬ 
ing  the  objections,  should  be  made  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  should  have  a  power  to  adjudge  and 
finally  determine. 

A  register  of  such  volunteer  seamen; 
being  kept  from  the  time  of  their  first  enter¬ 
ing,  with  the  parish  they  belong  to,  would 
not  only  be  a  check  to  their  bad  behavi¬ 
our  or  desertion,  but,  when  the  services 
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of  those  who  were  still  capable  were  again 
wanted,  they  might  be  readily  summoned 
by  sending  to  the  officers  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  parishes ;  and,  if  they  did  not  appear 
in  a  given  time,  or  assign  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  not  attending  to  serve,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  such  notice,  or  knowing  that  the 
country  was  again  at  war,  in  either  of 
these  cases  they  should  be  liable  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  their  former  certificate.  An 
allowance  from  six  pence  to  one  shilling  a 
day,  (or  more,)  according  to  their  length 
of  service,  age,  and  disability,  would  be 
a  comfortable  expectation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  men  to  prefer  the  royal  navy  to 
the  merchants  service,  and  to  behave  or¬ 
derly  and  well  while  serving,  from  the 
fear  of  being  reported  undeserving.  Nor 
is  such  allowance  too  much  for  the  parish 
to  pay  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
bravery  and  good  conduct  of  such  parish¬ 
ioners,  in  preference  to  their  ordinary 
poor,  between  whom  there  ought  to  be 
some  manifest  distinction.  I  am  aware, 
that  some  objections  may  be  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  falling  heavier  on  particula 
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parishes,  near  the  coast,  than  on  those 
inland  ;  but  I  belive  not  so  much  as  might 
be  imagined,  and  the  inequality  might  be 
easily  remedied,  especially  if  a  similar 
provision  wejre  made  for  soldiers,  who  had 
seen  real  active  service. 

My  letter  was  dated  the  5th  of  June, 
1797,  and  on  the  following  day  1  received 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  my  suggestions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Origin  of  theThames-police ;  riot  and  assault,  ivith 
intent  to  destroy  theK  same ;  two  men  killed  and 
others  wounded  in  quelling  the  riot  ;  one  of  the 
ringleaders  condemned  to  death ;  salutary  conse¬ 
quences . 


I  come  now  to  a  very  important  part  of 
my  life,  not  merely  as  respecting  myself, 
but  likewise  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  this  country.  I  allude  to  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  Thames-police. 
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In  frequent  conversations  with  a  worthy 
near  relation,  (Mr.  Staples,)  who  was  a 
Police  Magistrate,  I  was  led  to  consider 
the  great  advantages  that  would  result  to 
all  concerned  in  the  shipping-commerce  of 
the  Port  of  London,  if  a  River-police  was 
established.  I  soon  formed  an  outline 
and  consulted  my  relation,  who  much  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  I  waited  on  the  lord-mayor, 
as  conservator  of  the  river,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  city  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  made  various  inquiries,  and 
at  last  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  home- 
department,  with  a  plan  for  a  River-po¬ 
lice  ;  my  letter  was  dated  the  30th  of 
October,  1797. 

My  original  plan  was  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  one  adopted  ;  the  estimate  I  cal¬ 
culated  at  14,000/.  a  year,  the  present  is 
but  8000/.  And  now,  when  I  look  back, 
it  surprises  me  to  think  that  so  much  was 
achieved,  with  so  small  a  comparative 
strength,  against  the  numerous  strong 
hordes  of  desperately- wicked  water- pi¬ 
rates,  that  had  so  long  existed,  without  an 
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attempt  being  made  to  impede  their  pro¬ 
gress. 

I  imagine  that  it  was  the  largeness  of 
the  proposed  expense  that  prevented  its 
being  noticed  so  early  as  I  wished  and 
expected.  The  necessity  and  usefulness 
of  such  an  institution  appeared  to  me  so 
evident,  that  I  concluded  it  only  wanted  to 
be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  soon  adopted ; 
yet  I  do  most  candidly  allow  and  firmly 
believe,  that,  but  for  the  superior  know¬ 
ledge  and  clearer  insight  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  obtaining  attention  to  things  of 
this  kind,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  experience  some  months  afterwards, 
when  introduced  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
plan  for  the  River-police  would  have  died 
in  embryo.  I  acknowledge  to  possess  a 
certain  pride  of  feeling,  which  is  not  the 
best  calculated  for  getting  forward  in  the 
world.  I  should  have  no  difficulty,  for 
instance,  in  making  the  first  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  most  august  personage  or 
assembly  that  can  exist,  yet  nothing  but 
dire  necessity  could  make  me  dance  long 
attendances  in  expectation  on  either.  This 


pride,  that  I  speak  of,  is  not  owing  to  the 
slightest  wish  to  withhold  a  respectful  at¬ 
tention  to  my  superiors  in  rank  and  situa¬ 
tion  in  life,  for  I  rejoice  and  feel  gratified 
in  every  opportunity  of  shewing  such  re¬ 
spectful  esteem,  to  men  elevated  by  ta¬ 
lents,  rank,  and  character;  but  I  cannot 
bend  to  an  obsequiousness  that  has  an 
appearance  of  sinking  or  lessening  my 
own  character. 

In  the  April  following,  I  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  dine  at  Mr.  Colquhoun’s,  a 
gentleman  whom  I  then  only  knew  by 
name ;  I  accompanied  Mr.  Staples,  who 
desired  me  to  take  my  plan  for  a  river-po¬ 
lice  with  me  to  shew  to  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
and  for  that  purpose  we  were  to  go  an 
hour  sooner.  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  pleased 
to  express  a  very  flattering  approbation, 
and  requested  me  to  leave  the  plan  with 
him,  that  he  might  shew  it  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  now  Lord  Melville.  I  felt,  as  I  ex¬ 
pressed  myself,  much  obliged,  and  did  as 
he  desired  ;  and  the  next  day  I  sent  an¬ 
other  copy  to  Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.  (a 
gentleman,  who,  admitting  me  among  the 
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number  of  his  private  friends,  conferred 
an  honour  I  shall  ever  prize  as  invalu¬ 
able,)  requesting  his  aid  toward  getting 
it  introduced  and  noticed. 

I  waited  also  on  some  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity-Corporation,  as 
gentlemen  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  importance  and  probable  benefit  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  Port  of  Lon¬ 
don  :  their  judgment  not  only  confirmed 
my  opinion,  but  their  extensive  local  know- 
lege  pointed  out  other  benefits  which  I 
had  not  then  contemplated.  My  acquain¬ 
tance  since  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  warrants 
my  assertion,  that  he  is  not  only  one  of  * 
the  most  punctual  men  living,  but  I  think 
him  the  most  indefatigable  persevering 
man  1  ever  knew  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes.  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  April, 
1798,  I  saw  and  dined  with  this  gentle¬ 
man  for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  25th  he 
favoured  me  with  the  following  letter: 

“  Sir, 

“  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
transmitting  your  very  sensible  paper  to 
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Mr.  Dundas,  which  contains  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  for  the  protection  of  shipping 
in  the  River-Thames,  to  which  I  ardently 
hope  due  attention  may  be  paid.  It  pro¬ 
bably  escaped  you  to  mention  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  placing  fire  engines  on  each  of 
the  barges,  and  I  have  supplied  that  de¬ 
ficiency  from  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  paper  you  left  me  on  Sunday.  I  have 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Dundas,  what  I  knew 
of  the  respectability  of  your  character, 
and  of  your  great  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  matters  of  this  kind,  which  I 
hope  may  induce  him  to  request  a  confe¬ 
rence.  I  thank  you  for  the  perusal  of 
your  very  excellent  plan  for  guarding  the 
sea-coast,  written  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  last.  From  its  similitude  to  the 
system  adopted  by  government,  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  great  benefit  being 
derived  by  the  country  from  what  you 
suggested.  Agreeably  to  your  desire,  I 
return  you  the  plan  under  cover. 

“  I  am,  with  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
“  P.  Colquhoun.” 


<€  John  Harriott,  Esq.’ 
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From  this  time,  Mr.  Colquhoun  inces¬ 
santly  exerted  himself  until  he  obtained 
the  sanction  of  government  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  what  was  at  first  called  the 
Marine-police ;  and,  but  for  his  great  ex¬ 
ertions  with  the  West-India  merchants,  as 
well  as  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  and  Mr.  Dundas,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  River-police  would  not  then,  if  ever, 
have  been  adopted. 

With  Mr.  Colquhoun,  I  was  appointed 
to  act,  and  the  office  was  opened  at  Mid¬ 
summer,  1798.  In  the  organization  and 
carrying  it  into  complete  execution,  I  need 
not  hesitate  in  saying  I  took  a  full  share.  * 
We  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  ne¬ 
ver  quitted  our  hold  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  It  was  a  labour  not  unworthy  of 
Hercules,  and  we  succeeded,  by  our  joint 
efforts,  in  bringing  into  reasonable  order 
some  thousands  of  men,  who  had  long 
considered  plunder  as  a  privilege.  Mr. 
Colquhoun’s  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the 
River  Thames  sufficiently  explains  and 
'  shews  the  state  of  the  river,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  a  police-institution. 
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I  will,  therefore,  only  mention  one  circum¬ 
stance,  to  shew  to  what  a  pitch  of  depra¬ 
ved  audacity  they  carried  and  executed 
their  robberies. 

A  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  river,  turn¬ 
ing  out  one  morning  in  the  summer,  soon 
after  day-light,  heard  men’s  voices,  and 
walked  forward  to  learn  the  cause.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  bows  of  the  ship,  he  saw  se¬ 
veral  men  in  a  large  boat,  and  inquired 
what  they  were  doing  there.  One  of  them 
looking  up,  said,  “  Ah!  captain,  is  it 
you  ?  how  are  you  ?  ”  and,  on  the  captain 
repeating  his  question,  to  know  what  they 
were  about,  he  replied,  with  a  kind  of 
dry  indifference,  “  only  weighed  your  an¬ 
chor,  captain,  and  cut  your  cable,  that’s 
all ;  good  morning,  captain !”  and  away 
they  went  with  the  anchor  and  cable  up 
with  the  tide,  through  London-bridge, 
clear  away  long  before  he  could  procure 
help  to  follow  them.  Indeed,  such  was 
their  daring  and  well-known  ferocity,  that 
those,  who  knew  well  what  they  were  a- 
bout,  and  saw  them  when  committing  such 
depredations,  were  afraid  to  divulge  such 
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knowledge.  The  impunity  with  which 
these  river-pirates  were  allowed  to  plun¬ 
der  induced  others  to  do  the  same;  until, 
with  their  numbers,  their  outrage  increa¬ 
sed  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  threaten  to 
overthrow  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
London. 

The  arm  of  the  law,  however,  when  re¬ 
solutely  and  steadily  exerted,  may  be 
made  to  work  wonders;  and  it  is  yet  in  the 
recollection  of  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  creditable  people,  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  River-police  has  wrought  a  prodigious 
reform.  Among  others,  it  is  not  a  small 
thing  to  have  so  far  reclaimed  such  an  un¬ 
ruly  set  of  beings  as  the  half-savage  Irish 
coal-heavers,  who,  from  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies,  Assembling  at  the  commencement  of 
the  institution  avowedly  to  destroy  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  do  now 
consider  them  as  their  best  friends.  There 
are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  of  this 
class  of  men,  who  mostly  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  office. 

Previously  to  the  establishment,  these 
men  had  long  been  in  the  constant  practice 
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of  each  man  taking  his  sack,  containing 
two  or  three  bushels  of  coals,  whenever 
he  went  on  shore  from  the  ship  he  was  un¬ 
loading.  Neither  the  captain  nor  owner 
of  the  ship  or  cargo  durst  resist  their  ta¬ 
king  what  they  claimed  as  a  perquisite ; 
and  most  of  these  men,  having  followed  it 
as  a  custom  of  their  predecessors,  thought 
they  had  a  fair  title  to  such  coals :  when 
found  with  a  boat  ready  to  sink  with  their 
plunder,  and  made  to  account  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  how  they  came  by  it,  they  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  to  be  the  injured  party. 
Custom  was  their  invariable  plea,  (and  so 
it  was  with  every  other  description  of 
working  men  on  the  river,  when  detected 
in  the  act  of  bringing  on  shore  with  them 
from  forty  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight 
of  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  tea,  or  other  ar¬ 
ticles,)  and  in  vain  was  it  that  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  and  myself  laboured  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  their  error ;  and,  by  repri¬ 
manding  only  at  first  and  ordering  the 
coals,  &c.  to  be  taken  away,  endeavoured 
to  correct  the  evil. 

On  our  being  obliged  at  last  to  resort  to 
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severer  measures,  and  punish  those  who 
repeated  the  offence  after  admonition,  they 
threatened  resistance ;  and,  trusting  to 
their  strength  in  numbers,  some  hundreds 
of  them  assembled  before  the  office,  threat¬ 
ening,  with  most  horrid  imprecations,  the 
magistrates  and  all  that  belonged  to  the 
institution,  if  some  coal-heavers,  then  un¬ 
der  examination,  were  not  discharged. 
However  we  might  have  been  disposed  to 
shew  lenity  to  the  offenders  before  us,  had 
we  not  been  thus  threatened,  it  now  be¬ 
came  a  duty  to  be  firm :  a  small  penalty 
was  ordered  to  be  paid,  or  consequent  im¬ 
prisonment. 

This  was  in  October,  a  few  months  af¬ 
ter  the  office  was  established ;  and,  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  we  were 
proceeding  to  examine  other  prisoners  on 
a  charge  of  felony  concerning  ship’s  stores, 
when  some  hundreds  of  coal-heavers,  en¬ 
couraged  by  notorious  receivers  and  others, 
made  a  most  furious  attack  on  the  office, 
the  windows  of  which  fronted  the  street. 
They  first  attempted  the  door;  when, 
finding  that  too  strongly  secured  for  them 
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to  force,  they  tore  up  the  pavement  in  the 
street,  and  soon  demolished  the  shutters 
of  four  windows  of  the  room  we  were  in. 
It  was  fortunate,  that  none  of  these  large 
stones  which  they  threw  in,  struck  any  of 
us ;  for,  with  their  weight  and  the  force 
they  came  with,  a  broken  limb  would  have 
been  the  least  to  expect.  I  believe  I  was 
the  only  person  in  the  office,  at  the  time, 
that  had  ever  smelt  gunpowder  burnt  in 
anger  before,  and  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  been  so  engaged. 

I  immediately  saw  the  necessity  of 
prompt  resolute  measures,  for  the  infuriate 
madness  of  the  assailants  grew  stronger 
every  instant :  ordering  the  fire  arms,  see¬ 
ing  to  their  loading,  and  giving  necessary 
directions,  seemed  to  electrify  and  make 
me  young  again,  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost ;  for,  if  they  could  once  have  got 
in,  having  but  six  or  seven  officers  with  us 
at  the  time,  we  must  have  been  soon  over¬ 
powered.  There  were  two  or  three  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  City,  attending  on  business ; 
but  one  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  bouse  and 
hid  himself,  and  the  rest  made  a  prudent 
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retreat  by  getting  into  a  boat  and  rowing 
away.  As  soon  as  the  pistols  were  load¬ 
ed,  I  ordered  them  to  fire  down  on  the  as¬ 
sailants.  We  soon  heard  that  one  of  them 
was  shot  dead :  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
ringleaders.  They  dragged  his  body  away 
from  the  front,  retreating  from  the  office 
to  a  short  distance,  but  threatening  dread¬ 
ful  vengeance. 

We  then  ordered  the  door  to  be  opened, 
and  advanced  into  the  street,  where  Mr. 
Colquhoun  read  the  riot-act ;  at  which  in¬ 
stant,  one  of  our  officers,  standing  close  to 
us,  was  shot,  as  he  held  his  arm  up,  through 
the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  and  soon  after,  ano¬ 
ther  of  our  officers,  who  had  advanced 
nearer  to  the  rioters,  ran  past  us,  crying 
out  that  he  was  shot.  A  few  more  dis¬ 
charges  from  our  pistols  drove  them  away, 
but  we  heard  they  were  assembling  in 
greater  numbers,  determined  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  volunteers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  soon  after  assembled,  and  came  rea¬ 
dily  to  assist  us.  Hearing,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  that  a  part  of  the  rioters  were  still 
together  at  a  public-house,  some  distance 
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from  the  office,  I  accompanied  the  volun¬ 
teers  to  the  house,  with  intent  to  secure 
any  I  might  find  there ;  but  they  were  gone, 
and  from  that  time  all  remained  quiet. 
Our  poor  fallow,  who  was  shot,  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  died. 

Whether  any,  or  how  many,  more  of 
the  riotous  assailants  were  shot,  we  could 
not  learn.  One  of  the  principal  ringleaders 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned; 
others  fled,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  for  a 
time,  whom  we  might  likewise  have  con¬ 
victed.  But,  as  enough  had  been  done 
for  public  justice,  and  as  every  appearance 
of  farther  disturbance  had  subsided,  though 
we  continued  punishing  offences  similar  to 
that  which  occasioned  the  riot,  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  and  myself  thought  it  best  not  to 
proceed  against  more  of  them ;  contenting 
ourselves,  as  from  time  to  time  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  us,  with  acquainting  them 
that  we  were  not  ignorant  of  their  former 
proceedings,  and  admonishing  them  to 
make  a  grateful  use  of  such  forbearance 
for  the  future.  I  have  often  since  received, 
and  still  continue  to  receive,  much  satis- 
voi,.  III.  g 
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faction  in  seeing  some  of  those,  who 
might  have  suffered  if  tried,  now  main¬ 
taining  themselves  and  families  in  comfort, 
and  are  among  the  most  orderly 

Severe  as  the  measures  were  that  we  were 
obliged  to  take,  to  quell  so  outrageous  an 
assault,  I  am  persuaded  much  good  has 
ensued  from  it.  The  rough  ignorant  mul¬ 
titude  were  forcibly  convinced  that  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  were  not  to  be  frightened  from 
doing  their  duty,  which  is  a  main  point  in 
police  as  well  as  in  military  concerns.  It 
is  true,  that  courage  in  a  magistrate  is  not 
likely  to  be  called  into  exertion  so  often  as 
in  a  military  man ;  but,  whenever  it  does 
happen  to  be  necessary,  as  in  all  riots  and 
tumults,  where  his  presence  is  required,  1 
conceive  it  to  be  of  more  importance  for  a 
magistrate  to  possess  a  cool  intrepid  firm¬ 
ness  than  it  is  in  the  other:  as  was  dread¬ 
fully  proved  in  the  riots  of  1780,  which, 
from  all  that  1  have  heard,  might  easily 
have  been  put  a  stop  to  but  for  the  timidi¬ 
ty  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 

The  extensive  benefits  derived  from  the 
River-police  were  so  conspicuous,  that, 
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after  two  years  trial  of  its  efficacy,  go¬ 
vernment  thought  proper  to  pass  an  act, 
making  the  institution  permanent,  with  an 
allowance  of  8000/.  per  annum  for  its  sup. 
port:  as  An  of  money,  which,  instead  of 
being  a  burden,  I  am  confident  yields  a  ve¬ 
ry  considerable  profit  to  government,  aris¬ 
ing  to  the  revenue  by  the  almost  entire  sup¬ 
pression  of  smuggling  on  the  River  Thames. 
The  difference  it  made  ip  the  sales,  at  the 
Custom-house  alone,  was  said  to  be  so 
great,  that,  not  having  the  means  of  prov¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  chuse  to  mention  the  sum 
that  was  reported ;  but  the  annual  allow¬ 
ance  for  maintaining  the  institution  is  small 
in  comparison.  I  feel  equally  well  satis¬ 
fied,  that  the  saving  in  the  plunder  of  na¬ 
val,  ordnance,  and  victualling,  stores,  is 
to  the  fuff  as  great  as  the  other;  and  here, 
again,  I  am  fearful  of  repeating  what  I 
have,  heard  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
victualling  stores  at  Deptford  declare  to 
be  their  opinion,  the  amount  M  ould  appear 
so  enormous. 

At  the  commencement,  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  plunderers  and  hundreds  of  re- 
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ceivers;  the  former,  I  believe,  are  reduced 
to  less  than  hundreds,  and  the  latter  to 
tens.  I  have  the  satisfaction,  therefore, 
of  having  lived  to  see  the  good  it  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  to  hear  it  acknowleged  by  all 
from  whom  such  acknowlegement  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  creditable. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Desultory  remarks  on  the  incitement  to  new  discoveries 
or  improvements. 


In  the  former  editions  I  slightly  mention¬ 
ed  my  having  devoted  some  attention  to 
an  improved  method  of  working  ships 
pumps,  for  which  I  had  taken  out  a 
patent.  , 

The  even  tenor  of  the  latter  years  of  my 
life  enabled  me  to  complete  an  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  working  of  ships  pumps,  of 
which  I  had  been  many  years  in  contem¬ 
plation,  as  a  point  of  equipment  that  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  The  superiority 
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of  an  horizontal  or  capstan-bar  motion, 
at  which  a  man  stands  firm,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  his  loins,  has  been  so  incontestibly 
proved  by  experiment,  that  I  flatter 
myself  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives,  as  well  as  much  property,  on  board 
of  leaky  ships  at  sea,  long  after  I  am 
forgotten  as  the  inventor. 

Having  likewise  proceeded  in  other 
mechanical  inventions,  it  may  possibly 
be  of  use  to  record  some  of  them  ;  meaning 
such  only  as  1  conceive  may  hereafter  be 
brought  forward  by  working  mechanics, 
who  are  more  likely  to  succeed  with  them 
than  gentlemen  projectors.  Indeed  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  to  be  so  generally  the  case, 
with  regard  to  new  inventions,  that  those 
most  conversant  on  the  subject  of  patents 
calculate,  that  not  more  than  one  in  eighty 
repays  the  expense  of  the  patent,  which 
may  be  estimated  from  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
So  far,  then,  I  have  been  fortunate,  as  this 
one,  respecting  ships  pumps,  continued 
producing  a  handsome  yearly  profit  till  I 
deemed  it  incompatible  with  my  situation 
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as  a  police  magistrate,  after  making  an 
unfortunate  attempt  to  carry  on  a  manufac¬ 
tory  for  that  purpose,  through  the  means 
of  partners,  who,  failing  in  their  other 
mercantile  concerns,  necessarily  threw  the 
manufactory  back  on  my  own  hands. 
Yet  even  then,  could  I  have  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  propriety  of  devoting  a 
portion  of  my  time  and  attention  to  it,  and 
stooped  as  a  man  of  business  to  solicit 
orders,  while  at  the  same  time  I  acted  as 
a  public  magistrate,  and  might  be  called 
upon  to  decide  between  parties,  where 
there  ought  not  to  be  the  smallest  bias,  I 
am  confident  that  this  patent  manufactory 
would  have  yielded  a  considerable  profit. 

My  other  patents  turned  out  left-handed  ' 
projects,  though,  like  other  projecting 
fathers,  I  indulge  the  vanity  of  thinking, 
that  some  of  my  babes  were  deserving  a 
better  fate.  A  projector,  however,  though 
unsuccessful,  is  not  without  his  consola¬ 
tion.  This  satisfaction  may  be  compared 
,  to  the  pleasures  of  a  fox-chase ;  the  com¬ 
mencement  is  cheering,  the  pursuit  is  de¬ 
lightful,  whether  success  attends  the  chace 
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or  not;  and,  even  where  game  is  the 
reward,  there  is  more  gratification  in  the 
pursuit  of  fresh  sport,  than  in  sitting  down 
quietly  to  enjoy  that  which  is  already 
obtained. 

Thus,  whilst  I  .  had  established  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  improvement  of  ships  pumps, 
and  evinced  its  superiority  by  a  trial 
before  the  officers  at  Deptford-yard, 
against  the  best  pumps  the  contractor 
could  produce,  (as  well  as  the  saving  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  government,)  and 
in  like  manner  proved  a  superiority  by 
comparative  trials  on  board  of  various 
East  India  ships,  to  the  latter  of  which, 
had  I  then  pushed  forward  with  common 
worldly  prudence  as  a  tradesman,  by 
attendances  and  solicitations,  which  I 
could  not  bend  to  for  the  reasons  before- 
mentioned,  I  might  have  enriched  my 
family  more,  but  not  have  satisfied  myself 
so  well. 

New  game  sprung  up  and  changed 
my  pursuit ;  this,  to  a  projector,  is  irresisti¬ 
ble;  having  obtained  the  palm  of  credit 
for  my  first  patent  improvement,  I  was 
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comparatively  regardless  of  the  pecuniary 
emolument  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  vigorously  pursuing  it  as  an  object 
of  trade. 

The  fresh  game  which  I  had  started, 
appeared  of  a  nobler  kind ;  the  first,  which 
related  to  ships  pumps,  was  only  an  im¬ 
proved  mode  of  adapting  the  already 
well-known  mechanical  powers,  in  a  way 
best  suited  to  particular  situations;  but 
the  project  now  alluded  to,  was  a  new 
discovery,  that  of  combining  the  powers  of 
the  syphon,  with  a  running  stream,  or  a 
falling  column  of  water,  as  the  following 
chapter  will  shew. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Description  of  an  engine,  combining  the  powers  of  a 
syphon ,  with  a  running  stream ,  or  a  falling  column 
of  water ;  adapted  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
greatest  weights ,  and  applicable  to  mill-work ,  or 
manufacturing  machinery . 


A  A.  In  fig  1  and  2,  is  a  cylinder  with  a 
moving  piston  therein,  of  which  D  is  the 
piston  rod. 

B  and  C.  are  water  ways  through  which 
the  water  is  admitted,  to  communicate 
with  hot  h  sides  of  the  piston.  E  F, 
a  pipe  in  fig.  1,  through  which  water 
descends  from  a  reservoir  above  into  a 
three-way  cock  M.  and  in  fig.  2.  is  a  pipe 
through  which  any  stream  or  head  of 
water  runs  to  a  three-way  valve  in  the 
cistern  M. 

CH.  Is  a  pipe  in  both,  communicating 
with  the  three-way  cock,  or  valvje,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 

KB.  Is  a  pipe  communicating  from  the 
same  cock,  or  valve,  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder. 

II.  Is  a  pipe  communicating  between  the 
c  2 
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two  last-mentioned  pipes,  consequently 
between  the  upper  and  lower  spaces  of 
the  cylinder,  which  communication  can 
be  either  cut  off  or  opened  to  any  re¬ 
quisite  degree  by  the  cock  L. 

N.  Is  a  pipe  in  which  a  lower  column  of 
water  ^suspended  by  the  re-action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  a  power 
to  the  upper  column,  or  fall,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  length  or  depth,  not  exceeding 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  advantage  of  the  syphon  engine 
consists  in  combining  the  power  of  the 
syphon  with  the  direct  pressure  of  a 
column  or  stream  of  water,  so  that  they 
may  act  together.  It  works  by  means  of 
the  syphon  constantly  acting  in  concert 
with  the  feeding  stream  of  water,  so  that 
each  alternately  acts  on  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  a  piston,  within  a  cylinder, 
as  it  were,  reversing  the  syphon  at  each 
change;  and  the  power  is  equal  to  a 
column  of  water  of  the  same  diameter  as 
that  of  the  cylinder,  and  equal  in  length 
to  the  height  of  the  head  above  the  tail 
water.  For  instance,  if  a  column  of  water 
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of  any  given  diameter  has  a  fall  of  twenty 
feet  until  it  reaches  an  engine,  its  power 
is  clearly  ascertained.  Now  whatever 
that  power  is,  if  a  syphon  pipe  be  added 
to  this  engine,  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
column,  and  the  syphon  pipe  has  also  a 
fall  of  an  equal  length ;  namely,  twenty 
feet  to  the  lower  end,  which  is  immersed 
in  water,  the  engine,  although  placed  in 
the  midway,  will  then  have  a  power  equal 
to  thatof  a  descending  column  of  forty  feet; 
and,  should  the  column  or  fallto  the  engine 
be  but  two  feet,  and  the  lower  syphon  pipe 
twenty-four  feet,  the  power  would  be 
equal  to  a  fall  of  twenty-six  feet;  and  in 
this  manner,  in  every  stage  between  the 
falling  column  and  the  syphon  pipe  be¬ 
neath,  the  latter  will  produce  an  equal 
power  according  to  its  proportionate  lengtji 
or  depth,  to  the  surface  of  the  tail  water, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet,  or 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  where 
a  stream  of  water  is  either  level  with,  or  even 
below,  the  place  at  which  it  is  desirable  to 
fix  the  engine,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  it  either  below,  or  on  the  level,  or 
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above  the  stream  itself,  provided  the  height 
where  it  is  fixed  above  does  not  exceed 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet,  and  the  place 
where  the  water  flows  off  be  still  lower. 
The  construction  may  evidently  be  varied 
according  to  the  local  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  applying  it,  and  the  use  to 
which  it  may  be  adapted,  in  giving  activity 
to  different  kinds  of  machinery. 

The  drawing,  fig.  I.  exhibits  the  appa¬ 
ratus  for  raising  or  lowering  weights  of  any 
kind,  on  wharfs  or  in  warehouses.  A 
man  or  a  boy  can  raise  or  lower  goods  of 
any  weighty  without  other  exertion  than 
that  of  merely  turning  the  three-way  cock 
M.  to  an  index  ;  in  either  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing,  the  stop  is  instantaneous,  by  a  small 
motion  or  turning  the  cock  to  the  stop 
mark  in  the  index  ;  this  most  effectual  of 
'  stops,  or  gripe,  operates  so  quietly  and 
easily  without  any  jirk,  or  jarring,  that  it 
removes  the  usual  risk  attending  common 
cranes  or  machinery,  in  which  men  are 
sometimes  overpowered.  It  raises  and 
lowers  goods  with  thrice  the  velocity 
usually  produced  by  manual  labour,  yet 
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an  engine,  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  raise 
several  tons,  can  be  so  eontroled  by  the 
person  at  the  cock,  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
smoothest  slowest  motion  possible.  The 
saving  of  labour  and  time  must  therefore 
be  considerable,  the  risk  of  plunder  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  delays  in  setting  to  work  for 
want  of  help  removed. 

The  great  and  only  obstacle  to  its  gene¬ 
ral  application  in  this  way,  is  the  want  of 
a  natural  head  of  water  in  most  situations 
of  warehouses;  and  the  question  in  these 
cases  would  be,  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  raise  a  head  or  reservoir 
of  water  for  such  purposes.  If  this  be 
done,  one  reservoir  would  work  any  num¬ 
ber  of  engines,  at  any  distance,  by  one 
main  pipe,  and  as  many  branch  pipes  as 
there  were  engines.  The  expense  of  a 
small  steam  engine  to  raise  the  same  water 
(or  any  other,)  to  the  reservoir,  would  be 
more  than  repaid  by  the  security  it  would 
give  against  fire.  A  gallon  of  water,  at  the 
first  alarm  of  fire,  has  more  effect  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  it,  than  a  hogshead  after  it  has 
got  a  head.  To  produce  this  effect,  and 
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apply  it  in  the  speediest  manner  where- 
eversueh  reservoir  is,  would  only  require 
small  pipes  to  be  led  from  the  main  pipe 
that  supplies  the  engine,  to  the  warehouses, 
or  where  it  may  otherwise  be  wanted,  and 
at  the  end  of  such  pipe,  a  screw  nozzle 
and  cock  to  turn  on  or  off;  a  leather  hose 
and  branch  pipe,  such  as  all  fire-engines 
have,  being  provided  and  hanging  near. 
One  man  only,  at  the  first  alarm  of  fire, 
would  in  a  few  minutes  screw  the  hose 
upon  the  screw  nozzle,  and  then,  turning  the 
cock,  would  of  himself  be  able  to  play 
upon  the  fire  with  all  the  force  of  a  strong 
fire-engine. 

The  drawing,  fig.  2,  shews  how  the 
syphon  engine  is  to  be  applied  to  streams 
of  water ;  the  advantages  of  which  are, 
that  the  engine,  as  well  as  the  mill-work, 
or  manufacturing  machinery,  it  may  drive, 
may  be  placed  where  most  convenient, 
above  or  below  the  head  or  stream,  to  be 
worked  by  a  fall  of  water  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest  height  of  either.  Nor  can 
a  drop  of  water  escape  without  performing 
its  full  duty.  The  power  is  therefore 
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greater,  and  not  liable  to  the  disadvantages 
attending  a  water-wheel.  In  tide-waters 
it  would  work  ebb  and  flood,  so  long  as 
there  was  a  difference  of  two  feet  or  less 
in  the  height,  regulating  itself,  so  that  the 
power  may  be  equal,  let  the  head  and  tail 
water  rise  and  fall,  by  which  a  smooth 
uniform  motion  is  maintained,  and  adapted 
to  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
power  wanted.  If  the  tail-water  re-acts 
upon  a  water-wheel,  it  must  lose  so  much 
of  the  power  of  the  fall,  or,  in  other  words, 
whenever  the  tail-water  rises  above  the 
lowest  wash-boards  of  the  wheel,  a  counter 
action  will  be  exerted,  as  is  well  known, 
against  the  power  of  the  wheel.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  stream  must 
likewise  escape  without  any  good  effect. 
These  disadvantages  of  the  wrater-wheel 
are  removed  by  the  syphon  engine ;  and  in 
frosty  weather,  being  fed  by  a  pipe  from 
below  the  ice,  it  will  not  be  impeded, 
because  its  velocity,  in  passing  through 
the  engine,  will  prevent  the  w'ater  being 
exposed  a  sufficient  time  to  the  cold 
atmosphere  to  congeal  it ;  and  when  at 
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rest  the  engine  may  be  left  empty.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  when 
the  engine  is  fixed  below  the  running  head 
of  the  stream,  it  will  fill  as  soon  as  the 
sluice  is  ope;  ed,  and  set  itself  to  work; 
but,  when  placed  above  the  head,  it  will 
require  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  whole 
interior  space,  which,  being  thus  charged 
and  converted  into  a  syphon,  will  then  work 
as  well  and  with  as  much  power  as  if  the 
engine  were  placed  below  the  head  of  the 
stream. 

The  following  remarks,  on  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  syphon  engine,  are 
given  by  Wm.  Nicholson,  Esq.  in  his 
Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  the  Arts. 

“  The  convenience  and  facilities  afforded 
by  Mr.  Harriott’s  engine  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one ;  and  the  only  circumstances 
which  can  be  urged  in  the  way  of  objection 
against  it,  are  those  which  he  has  himself 
noticed :  namely,  that  it  in  general  requires 
the  water  to  be  raised,  which  is  to  work  it 
as  a  crane,  and  that  the  water  is  subject 
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to  freeze.  To  meet  these  difficulties  fairly, 
we  must  admit,  that  if  a  ton  of  water  was 
raised  to  the  top  of  a  warehouse,  in  order 
by  its  fall  to  raise  a  ton  of  goods,  (even  if 
it  could  do  that,)  it  would  be  simpler  for 
the  warehouseman  to  raise  his  goods 
without  the  intervention  of  the  fluid.  But 
while  we  admit  this  general  truth,  it  must 
also  be  observed,  that  the  positions  do  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  case.  The  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering  of  goods  being  a  process 
of  considerable  skill  and  intelligence,  and 
being  necessarily  carried  on  with  many 
stops,  interruptions,  and  variations  of  force, 
it  is  on  these  accounts  performed  by  the 
most  expensive  of  all  first  movers ; 
namely,  the  strength  of  men  ;  and  even 
this  power  is  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
inactive;  namely,  during  all  the  intervals 
of  operation.  Here  then  is  a  wide  field 
for  the  saving  of  force,  if  it  could  be  stored 
up  and  used  when  wanted.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  two  men  were  employed 
in  a  crane,  and  that  the  pauses  of  inactivity 
amounted  to  one-third  of  their  whole  tune ; 
these  men  would  be  more  beneficially  em- 
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ployed  in  raising  water,  to  be  afterwards 
directed  by  a  boy,  or  by  the  foot  of  the 
clerk  who  stood  by  to  keep  account  of  the 
delivery  of  packages.  But,  as  horse-work 
is  reckoned  at  least  five  times  as  cheap  as 
human  labour,  the  saving  of  labour  by 
employing  that  animal  would  be  about  six- 
sevenths  of  the  whole ;  and  steam  engine 
work,  upon  a  very  small  scale  indeed, 
would  be  as  cheap  again  as  horse-work. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  after  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  greater  quantity  of  water 
required  to  produce  velocity  by  its  fall, 
and  for  other  circumstances,  the  saving  of 
labour  must  be  very  great,  economizing 
and  storing  up  the  force,  exclusive  of  the 
conveniences  detailed  by  Mr.  Harriott.” 

Mr.  Nicholson’s  scientific  consideration, 
and  correct  comparisons  in  the  saving  of 
labour,  when  compared  against  men, 
against  horses,  and  with  steam  engines, 
being  a  tower  of  strength  in  favour  of  the 
principal  on  which  the  syphon  engine  is 
constructed,  1  could  not  well  omit  insert¬ 
ing.  And  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its 
powers,  and  the  completest  command 
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over  such  powers,  I  had  an  engine  erected 
sufficient  to  raise  eight  hundred  weight, 
which  repeatedly  exhibited  such  incontes- 
tible  proofs  of  all  that  is  said  of  it,  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy ;  field- 
officers  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance; 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
their  surveyors;  directors  of  the  West 
India-dock  company,  and  their  surveyors; 
directors  of  the  London-dock  company, 
and  their  surveyors ;  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  Trinity  Corporation  ;  Lord  Stanhope ; 
Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.  and  a  considerable 
number  of  other  connoisseurs  and  ama¬ 
teurs  of  scientific  mechanism ;  from  all  of 
whom  I  challenged  objections,  if  there  ap¬ 
peared  any ;  and  from  all  I  received  the 
most  flattering  approbation.  Yet  the  fact 
was,  that  I  never  obtained  the  slightest 
further  encouragement.  Some  gentlemen 
in  the  cotton  and  other  large  manufactories 
expressed  themselves  to  the  following 
effect.  “  If  we  could  see  it  began,  and 
carried  into  use,  by  some  of  the  great 
public  bodies,  who  are  better  able  to  afford 
the  first  risk  of  a  very  large  expense,  we 
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would  then  be  glad  to  adopt  it,  the  opera¬ 
tion  being  so  uncommonly  mild  and  gentle, 
notwithstanding  the  power  is  so  great.” 

That  individuals  should  use  such  pre¬ 
caution  before  they  erected  a  costly  article, 
did  not  surprise  me ;  but  I  confess  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  some  further 
notice  or  encouragement  from  some  one  or 
other  of  the  public  bodies,  who  saw  the 
principle  so  clearly  proved ;  and  every  one 
expressed  admiration  at  the  seeming  ma¬ 
gical  effect,  from  the  simple  turning  of  a 
cock  slightly  one  way  or  the  other,  done 
by  a  boy  as  well  as  by  a  man. 

Long  after  those  exhibitions  of  the 
syphon  engine,  I  was  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  public  boards;  when,  conversing  on  the 
subject,  he  candidly  informed  me,  that 
the  surveyors  to  those  boards  are  so  much 
their  masters  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that 
without  previously  making  a  friend  of  them, 
nothing  new  could  be  well  introduced. 
For,  (he  observed,)  if  any  thing  new  were 
attempted  against  the  declared  opinion  of 
their  surveyor,  he  has  only  to  remark  to 
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the  board ;  “  If  you,  gentlemen,  think 

proper  to  undertake  it,  be  it  so;  but  re¬ 
member,  you  take  the  responsibility  from 
me an  argument,  which  few  members  of 
public  boards  choose  to  contend  with. 
The  inventor  or  patentee  of  some  slight 
article  of  dress,  or  for  some  trivial  use,  the 
cost  of  which  being  but  a  few  pence  or 
shillings,  would  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  success. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

Other  patent  inventions. 

Of  my  patent  for  a  windlass  and  cap¬ 
stan  cable  or  rope-fleeter,  to  prevent  the 
danger  attending,  and  the  loss  sustained 
by,  surging  the  cable,  &c.  and  for  fleeting 
the  same  without  the  necessity  of  any 
person’s  attendance,  with  stoppers,  nippers, 
&c. ;  of  this  improvement,  then  much 
wanted,  I  have  only  to  observe,  it  was 
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soon  superseded  by  one  of  a  superior 
kind,  with  this  exception;  that,  in  my 
patent,  there  was  an  invention  for  move- 
able  windlass  ends,  which  I  think  are 
deserving  of  notice,  and  may  probably  be 
brought  into  use  hereafter. 

Another,  and  which  I  intend  shall  be  the 
last  patent  of  my  taking  out,  was  for  a  fire 
escape.  It  arose  from  an  application 
made  to  me  by  some  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  in  a  neighbourhood  where  a  very 
calamitous  fire  had  happened,  and  several 
lives  were  lost ;  these  gentlemen  con¬ 
ceived,  that  from  having  been  in  a  similar 
situation  myself,  (having  saved  my  wife, 
my  children,  and  servants,  by  lowering 
them  from  iny  chamber  window  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  with  no  other  mortal 
help,)  I  might  be  considered  acutely  sen¬ 
sible  of  what  would  be  most  efficacious  in 
a  similar  disastrous  situation. ' 

This  appeal  was  a  strong  stimulus  to  set 
my  inventive  faculties  to  work;  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  machinery  that  I  projected, 
is  an  undeniable  recommendation,  for  the 
most  ignorant  connot  well  make  a  mistake, 
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after  being  once  shewn  its  operation :  I 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  chamber 
fire  escape,  as  best  suited  for  general  use, 
and  easy  as  to  expense ;  more  especially 
as,  from  the  date  of  this  publication,  I 
throw  the  patent  open  to  the  public,  in 
the  hope  of  encouraging  all  occupiers-  of 
rooms^  where  there  may  be  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  surrounded  by  fire,  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  so  ready  a  means  of 
escape ;  and,  the  better  to  enable  them  to 
procure  so  useful  a  piece  of  machinery, 
I  present  the  accompanying  plate  of  the 
chamber  fire  escape,  from  which  any 
blacksmith  may  make  one :  the  kind  of 
rope  best  suited  is  the  white  rope  without 
tar,  such  as  is  commonly  used  as  waggon 
ropes. 

If  it  should  be  the  means  of  saving  but 
one  life  in  a  century,  I  shall  be  happy  iu 
being  the  humble  instrument,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  pointing  out  a  method  so 
safe,  that  the  most  imbecile  or  timid  person 
cannot  well  injure  themselves,  or  suffer 
injury,  while  they  are  lowered  down  from 
the  highest  window.  It  is  likewise  so 
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speedy  in  affording  relief,  that  ift  general  a 
person  may  escape  sooner  by  this  means, 
than  by  running  down  a  stair-case,  and 
having  to  open  a  door  in  a  state  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  fear,  (in  the  dark  especially,)  by 
unbarring,  unbolting,  and  unlocking,  pos¬ 
sibly  too  without  the  key  of  the  door  being 
brought  down  by  the  person  who  may  first 
attempt  it. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus  occupies  so 
little  room,  ;that  it  may  be  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief  and  removed  as  readily  as 
any  furniture  to  other  houses  or  lodgings. 

Numbers  1,  and  2,  are  different  shapes 
of  the  same  thing,  to  be  fastened  to  (he 
side  jamb  of  any  window  by  wood  screws ; 
they  ship  and  unship  in  a  minute,  should 
any  objection  be  made  to  the  keeping  them 
constantly  fixed,  in  readiness  for  use. 

To  apply  this  to  use,  all  that  may  be  re¬ 
quisite  is,  to  put  the  slip  noose  A  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  person  to  be  low¬ 
ered  down ;  then,  drawing  the  noose  gently 
tight  under  the  arms,  the  person  may  thus 
most  safely  get  out  of  the  window,  being 
thereby  securely  suspended,  and  will  be 
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lowered  in  a  similar  way  to  goods  lowered 
down  by  a  crane.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference  between  the  fire  escape  and  a 
crane,  the  latter  being  most  calculated  for 
hoisting  up,  while  the  fire  escape  is  con¬ 
trived  for  safely  lowering  down  only  :  and 
that  not  only  by  one  person  (who  may  be 
in  the  same  room,  or  on  the  ground  below) 
lowering  down  another,  but  as  the  rope  is 
made  to  run  dead  or  heavy  through  the 
holes,  a  tolerably  active  person  may  lower 
himself  down,  as  several  have  done, 
merely  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  (and,  having 
thrown  the  patent  open  to  the  public,  I 
cannot  be  biassed  by  interested  motives,) 
no  seminary  or  school,  no  lodging-house, 
uo  public-inn,  nor,  in  common  prudence, 
ought  any  house  that  has  chamber-floors, 
to  be  without  one  at  least ;  more  especially 
as  that  one  may  be  made  to  serve  for  as 
many  windows  in  the  house  as  is  thought 
necessary,  by  merely  fixing  two  eye-bolts 
to  the  window-jambs,  for  the  fire  escape  to 
fit  into. 

With  the  addition  of  a  tackle-block,  or 

vol.  in.  H 
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pully,  this  little  machine  may  be  made  to 
answer  various  useful  purposes  in  raising 
up  or  lowering  down  goods  from  chamber 
windows. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  nautical  suggestion ,  which  it  is  possible  may  here¬ 
after  be  brought  into  use . 

Amongst  a  variety  of  fanciful  projects 
that  at  various  times  have  arisen  in  my 
brain,  but  have  not  been  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  there  is  one,  for  sending  the  water 
which  a  ship  makes  from  leakage,  back 
again  through  the  ship’s  bottom,  which 
has  not  attracted  notice  or  been  so  much 
attended  to,  as  1  conceive  it  deserves ; 
leaving  a  strong  conviction  on  my  own 
mind,  that  it  might  be  made  beneficial. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  objected 
either  to  its  principle,  or  the  carrying  it 
into  execution,  excepting  the  singularity 
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of  having  a  hole  in  the  ship’s  bottom  to  let 
the  water  out,  since  it  is  from  holes  in  the 
bottom  that  vessels  become  leaky. 

About  fifteen  years  back,  I  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  surveyors  of  the  navy  board 
(separately)  my  opinion  on  this  subject, 
observing  how  easily  a  trial  might  be  made 
by  them,  on  a  small  scale,  to  ascertain  its 
efficacy.  I  suggested,  that  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern  which  receives  the  water  when 
pumped  up,  a  tube  should  be  fixed  of 
copper,  iron,  or  wood,  of  from  four  to 
seven  inches  diameter  in  the  clear,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vessel’s  burthen ;  this  tube  or 
pipe,  to  lead  downwards  nearly  in  a  strait 
line  to  the  orlop  deck  in  large  ships,  with¬ 
in  the  pump  well,  where  it  would  connect 
with  another  tube  of  larger  dimensions, 
to  convey  the  water  perpendicularly  down 
through  the  ship’s  bottom. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the 
water  within  the  tube  or  pipe  will  preserve 
the  same  level  with  the  water  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  ship,  delivering  the  water  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  pumped  into  it,  provided 
the  discharging  pipe  at  the  bottom  is  com- 
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mensurate  with  the  upper  part  that  receiv¬ 
es  it  from  the  cistern. 

At  the  first  suggesting  of  so  novel  a 
discharge  of  the  water,  it  was  natural 
for  an  idea  of  danger  to  arise.  I  went 
prepared  accordingly  with  a  drawing,  to 
shew  clearly  to  any  scientific  mind,  that 
there  was  not  so  much  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  this,  as  there  is  from  the 
pipes  with  cocks  now  in  use,  to  let  water 
in  from  the  ship’s  sides  to  the  water 
cistern,  for  various  uses  of  the  ship ;  which 
would  be  superseded,  by  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water  being  thus  afforded  when 
wanted. 

To  guard,  however,  against  danger  from 
accidents,  I  would  have  a  very  strong  iron 
cylinder,  of  from  four  to  seven  inches  or 
more  diameter  in  the  clear,  agreeable  to 
the  size  required,  and  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  to  pass  through  the  ship’s 
bottom  ;  having  a  flanch  on  the  outside  to 
secure  it  perfectly  tight  and  strong;  this 
should  likewise  be  secured  on  the  inside 
to  the  cieling  floor:  On  the  upper  end  of 
this  short  cylinder,  I  would  fix  another, 
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not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  but  about 
twelve  inches  diameter  in  the  clear,  if  the 
outer  pipe  is  seven;  within  this  larger 
cylinder,  should  be  a  hanging  valve,  so 
that  the  instant  any  accident  might 
happen  to  any  part  of  the  tube  beneath  the 
ship’s  water-mark,  so  as  to  occasion  the 
water  to  rush  in  with  force  at  the  bottom, 
the  same  force  or  power  of  pressure  from 
without,  must  immediately  and  unavoida¬ 
bly  close  the  valve.  1  venture  to  say,  that 
this  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  security 
from  danger  to  the  ship  through  the  hole  in 
her  bottom  ;  and  the  leakage  water  pump¬ 
ed  up  would,  in  such  case,  have  to  be 
discharged  in  the  present  customary  way, 
over  the  ship’s  sides.  For  a  double  in¬ 
surance,  however,  there  might  be  a  cock 
placed  above  the  valve,  or  plugs  might  be 
kept  in  readiness  to  stop  up  the  tube, 
should  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance 
ever  occur  as  materially  to  injure  the  dis¬ 
charging  pipe  beneath  the  ship’s  water¬ 
mark  ;  any  thing  above  that  being  of  but 
little  consequence. 

Two  nuisances  would  also  be  removed, 
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the  pump  dells  for  conveying  the  water 
from  the  pumps  to  the  ship’s  sides,  and  the 
pipes  with  cocks,  to  let  the  water  into  the 
cistern ;  so  that,  altogether,  I  conceive  it 
would  rather  decrease  than  increase  the 
expense. 

Sir  John  H - ,  to  whom,  as  the  senior, 

I  first  exhibited  and  explained  my  project, 
looked  mighty  wise;  and,  when  requested 
to  point  out  any  serious  objection  that 
might  occur  to  his  long  experience  and 
professional  knowledge,  he  made  a  formal 
bow,  begging  to  be  excused  giving  any 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  Sir  William 
R -  seemed  pleased  with  the  con¬ 

ception,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that 
the  idea  was  so  novel,  that,  although  he 
could  not  make  any  direct  objection  to  the 
principle,  nor  to  the  effect  to  be  produced, 
more  than  apprehension  of  danger,  arising 
merely  from  its  novelty,  yet,  unless  the 
senior  surveyor  and  commissioner  thought 
well  enough  to  recommend  it  to  the  Board 
for  a  trial,  he  could  not.  Thus  it  has 
silently  slumbered  ever  since,  and  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  being  adopted  hereafter,  I 
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have  recorded  the  idea,  to  prevent  an 
entire  loss. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  value  of  an  East  India  Director’s  patronage. 
Mischances  in  war.  Fortitude  in  a  young  soldier. 
My  daughter  shipwrecked,  and  lost  in  a  dreadful 
tornado ,*  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  I  endeavoured  to  express  my  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  good,  the  truly  self-ennobled, 
Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  Bart,  and  one  among  the 
most  disinterested  independent  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  has 
recently  resigned  this  enviable  situation, 
crowned  with  honour,  the  reward  of  in¬ 
corruptible  integrity,  as  a  proprietor,  a 
director,  and  repeatedly  the  chairman  of 
the  first  commercial  company  in  the 
universe. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting 
the  value  of  patronage  to  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company :  great  indeed  it  is, 
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and  to  no  one  do  I  believe  it  has  been  of 
more  value  than  the  good  Sir  Hugh,  as, 
independent  of  those  instances  towards 
myself,  an  entire  stranger,  so  benevolently 
bestowed  on  account  of  my  sufferings  in 
the  service  of  my  country,  it  has  come 
within  my  knowledge  of  his  giving  writer- 
ships  and  cadetships  to  those  who  had  no 
means  of  repaying  the  obligation,  either  by 
vote,  or  in  any  other  way.  Yet,  who  has 
received,  or  can  receive,  a  more  lasting  or 
greater  reward,  than  what  his  own  placid 
well  regulated  mind  must  be  constantly 
yielding  him?  This  is  real  value;  far 
beyond  the  estimate  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

The  misfortunes  of  my  children,  I  con¬ 
ceive  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
my  own  struggles;  and,  having  occasion 
here  to  lament  the  fate  of  those  two  sons, 
whose  appointment  by  Sir  Hugh  Inglis  I 
noticed  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
memoirs,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  re¬ 
peating  my  grateful  sense  of  it,  since,  from 
Sir  Hugh’s  resignation,  it  cannot  now  be 
considered  flattery,  arising  from  any  expec- 
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tation  of  further  favours :  nor  shall  false 
delicacy  prevent  me  from  declaring,  that, 
whilst  memory  holds  her  seat,  my  bosom 
shall  never  cease,  but  with  life,  to  glow 
with  gratitude,  at  the  recollection  of  so 
good  a  man,  and  his  benevolent  philanthro¬ 
pic  disinterestedness. 

That  my  sons  have  done  credit  to  their 
appointments,  by  faithfully  performing 
d;heir  duties,  is  a  consoling  reflection.  One 
of  them  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  and  taking  of  Batavia,  when  he  had 
the  command  of  a  gun-brig.  When 
younger  in  the  service,  he  accompanied 
the  army  from  India  on  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  up  the  Red  Sea  ;  where,  from  the 
remarkable  strong  effect  of  the  burning 
sands  in  the  desert,  his  clear,  bright,  good 
vision,  was  changed  to  a  direct  short 
sightedness.  Previous  to  that,  he  had 
been  seriously  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  boarding-pike,  during  the  severe  en¬ 
gagement  which  Captain  Hall,  of  the 
Bombay  marines,  had  with  a  French  crui¬ 
ser  of  superior  force,  wherein  the  captain 
fell,  and  more  than  Tialf  the  crew  were 
h  2 
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killed  or  wounded.  That  lie  was  gallant, 
liberal,  and  honoured  in  his  profession,  is 
most  consoling ;  yet,  as  a  father,  I  must 
mourn  the  loss  of  my  boy. 

My  eldest  son,  a  captain  in  the  Bengal 
army,  has  likewise  experienced  hard 
service,  particularly  in  the  memorable  hard 
fought  battle  at  Delhi,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lord  Lake.  Here  I  might 
considerably  lengthen  the  chapter,  by  an 
account  of  this  sanguinary  contest,  where 
the  British  army,  after  a  most  fatiguing 
march,  of  more  than  eight  and  twenty 
miles,  in  one  of  the  hottest  days  known  in 
India,  had  to  advance,  after  a  single  hour’s 
resting  on  their  arras,  and  make  the  attack 
in  front  of  a  strong  line  of  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon.  But,  as  this  was  amply  detailed 
in  the  public  papers,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
on  this  advance,  as  my  son  was  gallantly 
leading  his  men  to  the  attack,  a  cannon 
ball  struck  his  leg  off  close  above  the 
knee,  cutting  down  three  of  his  seapoys 
that  were  in  his  rear.  In  this  forlorn  situ¬ 
ation,  he  was  of  necessity  left  without  aid, 
his  wounded  men,  in  agony,  lying  close  to 
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him,  calling  for  assistance,  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  give.  The  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  stump  clearly  evinced 
that  he  must  bleed  to  death,  unless  some 
other  means,  in  absence  of  a  tourniquet, 
could  be  applied  by  himself,  to  stay  the 
great  effusion  of  blood.  These  are  the 
moments  that  mark  distinctly  the  man  of 
true  cool  courage ;  relying  on  God  as  his 
hope,  and  possessing  presence  of  mind  to 
think,  with  resolute  exertion  he  took  off  his 
3ash,  and  with  it  made  so  tight  a  bandage 
round  the  stump,  as  fortunately  proved 
the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

On  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  left  in  this  situation  for  near  six  hours, 
where,  after  the  victory  was  gained,  he 
was  found  and  taken  off  with  others,  that 
were  also  wounded,  for  chirurgical  assist¬ 
ance.  Fortunately  too  for  him,  he  had  a 
very  affectionate  relation*,  who  was  in  the 
same  engagement  and  escaped  unhurt,  who 
sought  for  and  conveyed  him  away  to  his 
own  tent  for  the  following  night. 


Major  G.  F.  Harriott. 
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This  was  on  the  lllh  of  September, 
1803 ;  and  that  which  I  conceive  evinces 
the  characteristic  fortitude  of  a  British 
soldier,  as  much  as  the  performance  of  his 
duty  in  the  hour  of  battle,  is  the  following 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  then 
residing  at  Dinapoor.  It  was  dated, 
Camp,  near  Delhi,  the  18th  of  September, 
1803. 

“  Dear  Sally, 

“  George  informed  you,  some  days 
ago,  of  what  befel  me  in  the  action  of  the 
1 1  th  instant.  I  am  happy  further  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  1  am  doing  very  well,  and 
hope  to  be  strutting  about  on  my  crutches 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight*.  I  have  no 
fever  upon  me ;  sleep  well,  and  am  very 
easy ;  what  can  be  wished  for  more,  I  pr’y 
thee?  At  Shekohabad,  I  lost  my  Bunge- 
low,  and  what  is  worse,  I  fear,  my  books ; 
but  this  is  the  chance  of  war. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  Harriott.” 

*  Poor  fellow !  he  was  sadly  mistaken,  as  it  was 
nearly  thirteen  months  before  he  was  able  to  use 
crutches. 
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Serious  and  grievous  as  these  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  my  sons  were,  to  me,  their  parent, 
yet  they  brought  some  consolation ;  the 
satisfactory  knowledge  that  they  had  done 
their  duty.  But  what  have  I,  in  alleviation 
for  the  loss  of  a  most  amiable  incompara¬ 
ble  daughter,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Major 
Hawkes? — who,  being  most  singularly 
wounded  at  the  attack  at  Bhurtpoor,  by  a 
ball  fired  down  from  the  ramparts,  which, 
entering  hisright  shoulder,  passed  through, 
crossing  the  spine  of  his  back,  leaving  a 
black  trace  on  the  skin,  and  thence  taking 
its  course  under  the  other  shoulder,  was 
finally  extracted  from  the  left  arm,  between 
the  shoulder  and  elbow.  The  consequent 
declining  of  his  health  made  it  requisite 
to  come  to  England;  they  accordingly  took 
their  passage  on  board  of  the.Experiment, 

Captain  — — ,  one  of  the  three  East 

India  ships,  that  were  lost  in  the  tremend¬ 
ous  hurricane  of  November,  1808.  The 
following  account  of  this  storm  is  taken 
literally  from  the  ship’s  log-book  and 
manifest  of  Captain  Marshall,  command¬ 
ing  the  Diana,  one  of  the  few  ships  that 
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escaped  utter  destruction  from  its  most 
dreadful  rage,  aided  by  the  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  of  individuals  who  were  on  board 
other  of  the  ships  that  likewise  got  into 
port.  Compared  with  this,  how  trifling 
must  appear  the  ephemeral  accounts  of 
storms  and  tempests,  fabricated  by  novel- 
writers,  many  of  whom  never  saw  a  ship 
upon  the  ocean,  nor  can  they  entertain  an 
adequate  conception  of  a  tornado  or  a 
hurricane,  within  the  tropics ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  storm , 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1808,  the  Diana, 
Captain  Marshall,  left  Madras,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  Majesty’s  ship  Albion,  of 
74  guns,  and  the  following  Indiamen : 
Phcenix,  Preston,  Lord  Nelson,  Ceylon, 
Tigris,  Experiment,  Glory,  and  Ann. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  November,  in 
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lat.  10*  South,  long.  90°  East,  all  the  fleet 
in  company,  it  began  to  blow  a  strong 
gale  from  the  westward  ;  sent  down  the 
royal  and  top  gallant  yards,  and  struck  the 
top  gallant-masts,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  furled  the  fore  and  mizen  top-sails. 
About  seven  on  Monday  morning,  it  in¬ 
creased  to  a  violent  hurricane,  the  ship 
laboured  dreadfully,  and  the  water  in  the 
hold  rapidly  increased,  although  the 
pumps  were  constantly  going.  At  eight,  I 
consulted  Mr.  Bowman,  the  chief  officer, 
on  the  expediency  of  cutting  away  the 
mizen-mast,  to  ease  the  ship ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  found  necessary,  was  instantly  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  yawl,  holding  a 
great  deal  of  wind,  was  cut  away  from  the 
quarter ;  the  ship  felt  proportionably 
easier,  but  still  laboured  excessively,  and 
the  water  in  the  hold  continued  to  increase; 
the  main-top-mast  was  next  cut  away, 
indeed  it  parted  as  soon  as  the  back-stays 
on  deck  were  cut,  and  hung  over  the  side 
by  the  rigging  in  the  top,  for  it  blew  too 
hard  for  the  men  to  venture  aloft  to  cut  it 
away.  As  the  wreck,  however,  could  not 
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be  cleared  from  the  ship  without  first  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  rigging  by  which  it  hung. 
Mr.  Bowman  very  handsomely  offered  his 
service  for  that  purpose,  aided  by  two 
good  seamen;  and,  hazardous  as  the  un¬ 
dertaking  was,  went  into  the  main  top, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  they  sent  the  mast 
clear  of  the  ship,  leaving  only  the  main 
yard  standing  with  the  main  mast.  The 
ship  oow  labored  less,  but  still  requised 
every  soul  on  board,  bailing  from  the  gun 
deck  and  pumping,  with  three  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  until  about  one  hour  after 
noon,  iv hen  the  gale  broke,  and  continued 
to  moderate  until  five  p.  m. 

All  the  passengers  set  a  noble  example 
to  the  crew,  by  regularly  taking  their  turn 
at  the  pumps;  bailing,  and  otherwise 
making  themselves  useful,  wherever  their 
services  were  required. 

During  this  lull,  the  water  was  cleared 
from  the  hold  and  gun  deck  ;  the  lumber 
also,  occasioned  by  the  cutting  away  the 
masts,  was  likewise  cleared.  A  little 
after  five  p.  m.  the  gale  returned  with  as 
much  violence  as  ever,  and  the  ship  la- 
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bored  as  before.  Sent  every  body  to  the 
pumps,  and  to  bail  from  the  gun  deck; 
all  the  passengers  as  usual  most  cheer¬ 
fully  giving  their  assistance ;  at  six,  cut 
away  the  sheet  anchor,  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  jolly  boat  was  washed 
from  the  stern,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
live  stock  washed  overboard. 

About  eight  p.  m.  saw  a  ship  close  to 
us  on  the  weather  bow,  put  the  helm  up, 
and  hoisted  the  fore  stay  sail ;  fortunately 
the  mizen  mast  being  gone,  she  wore  suffi¬ 
ciently,  to  pass  clear  of  her  by  a  few  feet 
only.  This  was  the  most  awful  moment 
of  the  gale,  as  the  sea  was  running  too 
high  to  expect  the  ship  would  wear  in 
time  to  prevent  her  striking,  which  had  she 
done,  in  all  probability  both  ships  would 
have  gone  to  the  bottom.  On  passing,  we 
plainly  perceived  her  to  be  the  Phoenix, 
but  not  a  word  was  heard  on  board ;  at 
midnight,  saw  another  ship  a  head,  which 
we  passed  with  more  ease  than  the  last, 
owing  to  a  lull  of  the  wind  at  the  time ; 
but  the  instant  of  our  being  clear  of  her, 
it  blew  a  most  violent  gust,  that  split  our 
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fore  stay  sail  into  ribbons.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  it  moderated  again,  and  continued 
so  until  seven  in  the  morning  of- Tuesday, 
in  which  interval  we  again  cleared  the 
water  from  the  hold  and  the  gun  deck, 
by  bailing  at  every  hatch-way,  when  the 
people  had  a  short  respite  from  their 
toils. 

At  seven,  the  most  violent  tempest  com¬ 
menced,  that  the  oldest  seamen  on  board 
had  ever  witnessed  :  it  indeed  baffles  all 
description,  but  the  noise  of  every  gust 
more  resembled  a  constant  succession  of 
peals  of  thunder  than  wind,  and  the  spray 
which  was  brought  with  it  was  like  a 
continued  sea  rushing  over  the  ship ;  and, 
to  give  a  faint  idea  of  its  force,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  (to  the  understanding 
of  seamen)  that  at  nine  a.  m.  the  fore  top 
mast,  which  was  an  excellent  stick,  with 
a  part  of  its  rigging  new  in  Bengal,  and 
well  set  up  before  the  gale,  was  carried 
over  the  side,  although  not  a  bit  of  canvas 
was  loose,  and  the  top  gallant  masts 
struck.  The  wreck,  with  the  top  sail  yard, 
hung  in  the  fore  rigging,  any  attempt  to 
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clear  it  being  absolutely  impossible.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  all  hands  were  employed 
at  the  pumps  and  in  bailing,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  tolerably  fresh,  and  the  pumps 
in  good  order,  we  managed  to  keep  her  for 
some  hours  with  only  two  feet  water  in  the 
hold  :  but,  about  noon,  our  greatest  trou¬ 
bles  commenced :  the  people  began  to 
shew  symptoms  of  being  exhausted  from 
constant  labor,  and  the  want  of  water,  not 
a  drop  of  which  had  we  been  able  to  get 
from  below,  during  the  whole  day ;  and 
thirst  at  length  began  to  get  the  better  of 
the  men  at  the  pumps,  until  at  length 
they  eagerly  drank  the  sea-water  from  the 
well,  which  was  in  some  measure  rendered 
palatable  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  bottom  from  the  ship’s  cargo. 
The  spirits  were  equally  beyond  our 
reach  with  the  fresh  water ;  and  the  pumps 
successively  got  out  of  order,  or  became 
choked,  in  spite  of  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  caulker,  who  attended  to 
them  ;  three  out  of  the  four  were  choked 
at  once.  Under  thes'e  circumstances, ,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  water  in 
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the  hold  continued  to  increase  upon  us, 
which  it  did,  until  it  reached  to  nearly 
seven  feet,  whilst  that  on  the  gun  deck, 
from  the  main  hatchway  forward,  was 
nearly  four  feet  deep ;  both  gallies  "were 
full  of  water,  and  the  long  boat  full  to  the 
gunwales. 

At  this  period  of  our  distress,  I  was 
standing  at  the  wheel  with  Mr.  Bowman, 
neither  of  us  being  able  to  propose  any 
thing  which  could  ward  off  the  melancholy 
fate,  which,  by  our  looks  at  each  other, 
appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  both,  must 
inevitably  await  us,  if  the  gale  did  not 
speedily  break.  We  saw  the  ship  settle 
considerably  forward,  and  that  she  did 
not  rise  as  usual  with  the  sea ;  every  thing 
had  been  done,  which  human  strength  and 
seamanship  could  effect ;  nothing  in  fact 
was  left  undone  on  deck,  but  cutting 
away  the  fore-mast,  w  hich  at  the  time  did 
not  strike  either  of  us  to  be  practicable ; 
for,  as  every  sea  rolled  over  the  ship,  and 
every  gust  of  wind  appeared  more  violent 
than  the  last,  nought  but  death  could 
stare  the  men  in  the  face  who  should  ven- 
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ture  to  move  from  under  the  awning  of  the 
cuddy.  The  only  place,  at  which  we 
could  now  bail  the  water,  was  the  after 
companion,  down  which,  fifty  buckets 
passed  for  every  one  that  was  handed  up : 
the  water  was  also  rushing  into  the  gun 
deck  from  the  galley,  through  a  hole  which 
was  cut  for  the  sheet  cable  to  pass,  the 
plug  of  which  had  got  loose,  and  at  this 
moment  the  weight  of  water  over  the  fore 
hatch  way  stove  it  in,  when  it  rushed  into 
the  gun  deck  in  torrents.  I  asked  Mr. 
Bowman,  if  he  thought  any  thing  more 
could  be  done  ?  His  reply  was,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  wind  abating  could  save 
the  ship.  I  then  acquainted  him  that  I 
had  pledged  my  word  to  Mrs.  Marshall, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  hours 
before,  (although  she  lay  in  her  bed  in  the 
great  cabin  in  the  greatest  distress  ima¬ 
ginable,  being  within  a  month  of  her  time 
of  lying  in,)  that,  whenever  I  seriously 
apprehended  any  danger,  I  would  com¬ 
municate  it  to  her ;  that  I  knew  she  con¬ 
sidered  my  promise  sacred ;  and  therefore, 
•painful  as  the  task  was,  I  would  fulfil  it ; 
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but  requested  him  to  acquaint  me  if  any 
favorable  change  should  take  place  in  my 
absence ;  so  that  immediate  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  it.  We  shook  hands 
together,  and  parted  under  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  should  never  meet  again. 

1  found  Mrs.  Marshall  sitting  upon  the 
couch,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  said, 
she  knew  the  cause  of  my  coming,  but 
that  she  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  begged  I  would  not  be  alarmed 
on  her  account:  she  talked  of  the  fate  that 
appeared  to  await  us,  with  as  much  placid 
indifference  as  if  it  were  an  occurrence 
which  happens  daily.  Such  heroism  over¬ 
powered  me,  and  nought  but  her  pecu- 
liar  situation  for  a  time  engrossed  my 
thoughts.  It  was  a  scene,  which,  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  mind,  can  require  no  further  descrip-* 
tion,  were  it  in  my  power  to"  describe, 
which  it  is  not.  At  length,  I  ventured  to 
mention  instances  where  ships  had  been 
saved,  although  the  gun  deck  had  filled 
with  water,  and  that  I  should  feel  a  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction,  if  she  would  allow 
herself  to  be  carried  up  into  the  round 
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house:  to  this,  she  replied,  that  she  felt 
herself  fully  able  to  walk,  and  imme¬ 
diately  jumped  up,  without  shoes,  and 
with  assistance  waded  through  the  water 
to  the  ladder,  which  she  ascended,  and 
passed  through  the  cuddy  to  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Laltor’s  cabin  in  safety  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  the  moment  of  opening  it,  the 
ship  took  a  most  dreadful  lurch  to  lee¬ 
ward,  which  carried  her  off  her  legs,  and, 
with  the  gentlemen  who  were  holding  her, 
she  was  thrown  back  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other,  with  the  greatest  vio¬ 
lence  :  this  to  me  was  the  severest  stroke 
of  all,  never  more  did  I  expect  to  see 
her  breathe  ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment 
and  joy,  she  now  turned  round  to  me,  and 
begged  that  l  would  not  be  alarmed,  as 
she  had  not  received  the  slightest  hurt; 
and  then  immediately  proceeded  to  Mrs. 
Lattor’s  cabin,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
couch,  where  she  talked  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  composure  of  her  fate,  and  of 
the  immediate  premature  birth  of  her 
child,  which  she  felt  satisfied  must  soon 
take  place  ;  a  scene  which  must  have  been 
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realized,  but  for  the  kind  interference  of 
Providence,  and  would  have  been  consi¬ 
derably  aggravated  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  cabin  being  unavoidably  filled  with 
people,  who  had  assembled  to  condole 
with  each  other  on  their  common  dis¬ 
tress. 

The  clothes  Mrs.  Marshall  had  on  were 
as  wet  as  the  sea  could  make  them,  with¬ 
out  any  possible  means  of  changing  them, 
and  for  a  length  of  time  procuring  any 
thing  warm  to  wrap  about  her.  Still  she 
wrould  discourse  of  our  situation  with  that 
degree  of  composure,  that  could  only  arise 
from  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  and 
from  an  interest  which  she  took  in  my 
fate,  more  than  in  her  own.  So  extra¬ 
ordinary  indeed  did  she  appear  to  all 
around  her,  as  to  draw  forth  this  excla¬ 
mation  from  a  lady  present :  “  If  the  ship 
be  saved,  it  must  be  by  your  means,  Mrs. 
Marshall:”  and  never  was  a  prophecy 
more  fully  verified.  The  melancholy  scene 
which  presented  itself,  could  not  I  think 
ever  have  been  surpassed,  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  to  survive. 
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As  I  before  stated,  all  the  ladies,  four 
in  number,  with  their  children,  their  wo¬ 
men  servants,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen 
in  bad  health,  were  assembled  in  the 
cabin,  under  the  dreadful  expectation  of 
all  going  to  the  bottom  every  moment,  and 
surely  it  was  little  less  than  a  miracle  that 
preserved  us.  Mrs.  Marshall  put  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  me  suddenly,  as  if  instigated  by 
the  Being  who  had  hitherto  supported 
and  preserved  her  life.  “  Why,”  said  she, 
“  do  you  not  cut  away  the  main  mast  ; 
would  not  that  do  some  good  ?”  Instantly 
did  I  fly  as  if  inspired  by  the  suggestion, 
resolved  that  I  would  adopt  the  hint,  and, 
if  the  ship  should  be  saved,  that  the  merit 
should  be  her’s.  I  knew,  that  cutting 
away  the  main  mast  would  not  much 
avail ;  but  if  the  fore  mast  could  be  got 
rid  of,  by  which  hung  the  fore  yard,  top 
mast  yard,  top  gallant  mast,  and  a  new 
set  of  sails,  wet  through,  it  might  enable 
the  ship  to  right  more,  and  bring  the  water 
into  the  body  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  float 
her  until  some  change  in  the  weather 
might  take  place.  Without  further  consi- 
vol.  in 
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deration,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  effect 
it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  commu¬ 
nicated  my  intentions  to  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  as  usual  seconded  my  views,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  enterprise  appeared 
to  be  desperate.  I  immediately  went  be* 
low  and  addressed  the  people  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  dangerous  situation,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  our  making  one  great  effort 
to  save  the  ship  by  cutting  away  the  fore 
mast;  that  Mr.  Bowman  and  myself 
would  lead  the  way,  and  we  wished  for 
none  but  volunteers  to  follow  us.  Some 
of  the  best  seamen  immediately  offered 
their  services,  axes  were  procured,  and 
after  some  difficulties  we  reached  the  fore¬ 
castle.  To  men  in  such  an  extremity 
dangers  were  little  to  be  regarded ;  diffi¬ 
culties  were  therefore  overcome,  which  in 
any  other  situation  would  have  appeared 
insurmountable :  let  it  suffice  however  to 
say,  that  at  length  the  fore  mast,  with  all 
its  weighty  incumbrances,  passed  over  the 
side,  and  the  ship  appeared  to  ease  fore¬ 
ward,  as  if  that  alone  had  hitherto  kept 
her  down ;  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bow- 
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man  cut  the  bower  anchor  away.  Still, 
much  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  wreck 
not  passing  clear  of  the  ship :  here,  as  if 
so  directed  by  a  kind  Providence,  the 
man,  who  at  the  most  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life  had  ventured  out  on  the  bowsprit, 
with  intention  to  cut  the  fore  stay,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  ship  from  the  wreck, 
could  not  possibly  effect  his  purpose ;  on 
Ihe  contrary,  the  fore  s^tay  holding  on  the 
wreck,  as  it  lay  along  side  the  ship, 
checked  it  forward  beyond  the  bows  :  when 
the  ship  drifting  to  leeward,  fasterjvthan 
the  mast,  with  all  the  wreckj-ffiat  accom¬ 
panied,  it  soon  passed  away  to  windward, 
and  hung  solely  by  the  bowsprit;  the 
shrouds  of  which  being  then  cut,  the  bow¬ 
sprit  parted,  and  both  the  wrecks  passed 
to  windward  clear  of  the  ship,  without 
doing  t-he  slightest  damage. 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  which  my 
mind  experienced  from  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot 
be  described;  I  flew  to  the  ladies,  with 
the  pleasing  communication  of  the  mast 
being  gone,  and  my  sanguine  hope  of  sav~ 
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ing  the  ship  :  Mrs.  Marshall,  who  had  not 
before  shed  a  tear,  now  cried  like  a  child. 
No  time  however  was  to  be  lost ;  I  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  the  pumps,  and  told 
the  people  that  they  had  now  only  to  be¬ 
have  like  men,  and  the  ship  would  yet  be 
saved  :  every  one  felt  inspired  with  fresh 
vigour,  but  although  the  pumps  were  kept 
going  with  redoubled  speed  for  some  time, 
our  utmost  exertions  could  only  prevent 
the  water  from  increasing  upon  us.  At 
length,  however,  the  gale  appeared  to 
break  j  a  little  blue  sky  was  occasionally 
seen  amidst  the  clouds,  the  ship  became 
more  buoyant  in  the  sea,  and  I  ventured 
to  open  one  of  our  lee  scuppers  ;  which,  by 
attending  witha  plug,  taking  it  out  as  the 
ship  rose,  and  replacing  it  as  she  fell,  I 
soon  perceived  carried  off  more  water  than 
all  the  buckets,  that  were  used  in  bail¬ 
ing  :  after  a  time,  a  second  scupper  was 
opened,  and  attended  to  in  like  manner; 
the  body  of  water  in  the  gun  deck,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  was  very  percepti¬ 
bly  diminished;  the  ship  became  more  up¬ 
right,  the  men  redoubled  their  efforts  at 
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the  pumps  with  success;  the  water  was 
reduced  to  five  feet  in  the  hold;  a  third 
scupper  was  opened,  and  by  midnight  all 
the  water  on  the  gun  deck  was  carried  off. 
The  gale,  by  this  time,  was  completely 
broke,  the  ship  became  nearly  upright, 
and  by  three  in  the  morning,  the  water  in 
the  hold  was  reduced  to  seven  inches. 

The  weather  now  became  fine ;  the  ship 
appeared  not  to  have  suffered  much  in  her 
hull,  as  one  pump  kept  her  free,  and  all 
hands  had  an  opportunity  of  resting  till 
day-light.  The  scene  which  now  presented 
itself  on  deck,  was  wretched  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  the  bowsprit,  foremast,  mizen- 
mast,  and  main  top  mast,  were  gone,  and 
scarcely  a  living  dumb  animal  to  be  found? 
after  a  strict  search,  however,  a  few  pigs 
and  as  many  geese  were  discovered  alive. 
The  number  washed  overboard  and  de¬ 
stroyed  consisted  of  one  cow,  three  calves, 
eight  goats,  eighty  eight  sheep,  twelve 
dozen  ducks,  eight  dozen  geese,  twelve 
dozen  fowls,  and  eighteen  pigs.  The  gun 
deck  afforded  a  sight  not  more  gratifying 
than  the  upper  deck;  there  was  not  a  chest 
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left  whole,  nor  had  any  man  a  single  thing 
to  put  on.  At  any  other  time,  such  a 
scene  as  this  would  have  impressed  the 
mind  with  the  deepest  regret ;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  had  rather  a  contrary  effect, 
for  it  strengthened  our  gratitude  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  for  having  preserved  our  lives 
through  the  perils  we  had  encountered ;  and 
although,  at  first,  the  means  of  future  exis¬ 
tence  were  scarcely  discernible,  much  less 
those  little  comforts  which  females  and  more 
particularly  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Marshall 
required,  still  the  most  heart-felt  joy  was 
depicted  in  the  countenance  of  every  one. 
After  assembling  a  number  of  men  from 
those  that  were  not  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  to  clear  up  the  decks,  and  to  rid 
the  galley  from  the  load  of  water  it  con¬ 
tained,  a  pig  was  killed,  and  with  some 
difficulty  was  dressed  into  chops;  than 
which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  no  meal 
ever  proved  more  luxurious  t''  all  the 
passengers  and  officers,  about  twenty 
in  number,  that  were  assembled  in  Mrs. 
Lattor’s  cabin,  as  the  only  part  of  the  ship 
which  was  tenable.  The  contrast  of  scene 
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which  this  cabin  now  afforded,  to  that 
which  it  had  exhibited  the  day  before,  can 
never,  I  am  sure,  be  effaced  from  the  re¬ 
collection  of  those  who  were  present. 

Troubles  were  still  to  be  surmounted  : 
not  one  of  our  fleet  was  to  be  seen,  all  the 
live  stock  with  but  a  very  few  exceptions 
had  perished  ;  nearly  all  the  cuddy  stores, 
which  tended  so  much  to  make  life  bear¬ 
able  at  sea,  were  destroyed ;  all  the  cuddy 
furniture  was  thrown  overboard  or  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  the  alarming  apprehension  that  our 
water-casks  might  be  all  stove;  the  appa¬ 
rent  certainty  which  existed  of  our  not 
being  able  to  put  the  ship  into  a  state  to 
proceed  on  our  voyage ;  all  these  conside¬ 
rations,  I  again  observe,  were  absorbed  in 
the  thankful  remembrance  of  the  dangers 
we  had  escaped,  and  which,  to  the  minds 
of  all,  appeared  like  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 

In  narrating  the  circumstances  of  this 
tremendous  hurricane,  I  have  passed  o- 
ver  several,  which,  unaccompanied  by 
others  of  more  importance,  would  of  them¬ 
selves  have  been  deemed  very  alarming ; 
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such  as  two  of  the  guns  being  adrift  at 
one  time;  one  of  the  dead  lights  being 
stove  in ;  the  arm  chest,  the  binnacles,  and 
poop-ladders,  being  washed  overboard; 
which,  together  with  the  constant  dread 
of  the  immense  volume  of  water  on  the 
gun  deck,  rushing  from  side  to  side  with 
such  violence  as  to  endanger  the  bursting 
open  of  a  port,  added  not  a  little  to  our 
accumulated  troubles. 

When  the  conduct  of  every  one  on-board 
was  so  eminently  praiseworthy,  during  the 
whole  of  this  dreadful  gale,  (and  which  I 
venture  to  say,  could  not  in  point  of  vio¬ 
lence  have  been  surpassed,)  it  is  rather  an 
invidious  task  to  particularise  the  services 
of  any.  But  as  the  exertions  of  all  would 
not  have  availed,  without  the  peculiar  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  few,  whose  knowledge  and  in¬ 
trepidity  joined  placed  them  in  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  view,  there  is  no  man,  I  hope, 
who  would  wish  to  withhold  the  small  tri¬ 
bute  of  praise,  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
bestow  on  those  who  stood  foremost  in 
their  exertions. 

I  must  first  mention  Mr.  Bowman,  with^ 
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out  whose  individual  efforts  the  ship  must 
inevitably  have  been  lost ;  so  good  a  sea¬ 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  so  good  a  man, 
I  never  yet  beheld.  Among  the  crew, 
the  services  of  James  Lester,  the  caulker, 
were  invaluable;  his  attention  and  perse¬ 
verance  at  the  pumps  demand  from  me 
the  same  observation  which  I  have  made 
respecting  Mr.  Bowman,  that,  without 
him,  the  ship  must  have  sunk.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  all  the  passengers  was  such,  as 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  me  with  gra¬ 
titude. 

Wednesday  proved  a  day  of  rest :  on  the 
following  morning,  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  officers  and  passengers  to  deliberate  on 
our  future  proceedings.  The  state  of  our 
fresh  water  having  been  previously  exa¬ 
mined  into,  appeared  most  fortunately  to 
be  in  good  order.  I  had  also  previously 
given  the  subject  ray  most  mature  consi¬ 
deration,  knowing  that  the  opinions  of 
others  would,  in  some  measure,  be  biassed 
by  the  sentiments  I  should  declare.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin  therefore  with  my  mind 
fully  made  ip  as  to  the  expediency  of  pro- 
I  2 
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ceedingon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
knew,  that  the  nearest  port  (Beneoolen) 
was  at  least  three  weeks  sail  from  us ;  that, 
to  reach  that  port,  the  ship  must  be  rigged 
first ;  and  that,  on  getting  there,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  could  afford  us  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  we  required,  and  that  we 
should  be  flying  into  the  jaws  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  I  knew,  also,  that  we  were  on  the 
borders  of  the  south-east  trade  wind,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  first  change  of 
wind  would  bring  the  trade,  when  for  a 
length  of  time  the  wind  would  be  fair  and 
the  weather  favourable,  for  our  necessary 
great  exertions,  in  rigging  out  the  jury- 
masts,  &c.  Great  as  the  distance  appear¬ 
ed  for  us  to  gain  the  while,  yet,  having 
water  and  salt  provisions  for  the  voyage, 
I  saw  no  reason  why  we  could  not  reach 
the  Cape,  as  well  as  to  retrograde  to  Ben- 
coolen,  particularly  as  we  should  approach 
it  in  the  middle  of  summer.  J  knew  also 
that  the  trade  would  carry  us  as  far  as 
Madagascar,  and,  in  case  of  our  meeting 
with  any  distress  from  bad  weather  when 
off  the  Cape,  we  could  reach  one  of  the 
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ports  in  that  island.  These  were  the  ar¬ 
guments  I  used  in  favour  of  continuing  on 
our  course  for  the  Cape,  and  by  which 
nearly  all  were  at  length  convinced.  I 
fully  admitted  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  had  to  contend,  but  that  I  did  not  think 
them  insurmountable.  We  were  tolerably 
well  stocked  with  spare  spars  for  jury- 
masts  and  yards ;  and,  although  we  had 
lost  every  bit  of  rigging  with  the  masts  that 
were  carried  away  by  the  storm,  we  still 
had  some  hawsers  and  a  good  deal  of  rope 
left. 

To  rig  a  ship  from  the  bowsprit  to  the 
taffarel,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  with¬ 
out  any  other  assistance  than  that  we  had 
on  board,  and  to  proceed  to  our  destina¬ 
tion,  which,  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  fair  to  calculate  at  ten 
weeks  sail,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  ar¬ 
duous  undertaking.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  hold  out  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  crew,  to  be  firm  and  exert 
themselves.  Considering  likewise  their 
distressed  situation  from  the  loss  of  all 
their  shirts  and  clothing,  and  from  the 
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necessity  there  was  to  reduce  their  allow¬ 
ance  of  water  to  three  pints  a  man,  in  a 
hot  climate,  notwithstanding  the  addition¬ 
al  fatigues  they  would  have  to  endure;  it 
could  hardly  be  expected,  that,  without 
some  extraordinary  stimulus,  they  should 
proceed  cheerily.  It  was  accordingly  pro¬ 
posed,  and  as  quickly  determined  on  by 
all,  that  a  subscription  should  be  set  on 
foot  among  the  passengers  and  officers,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crew,  to  reimburse  them 
for  their  losses,  and  to  reward  them  for 
their  past  and  future  good  conduct.  Seven 
hundred  pounds  was  immediately  sub¬ 
scribed  for  that  purpose :  all  hands  were 
called  and  made  acquainted  with  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  one  uniform  sentiment  of  good 
will  spread  itself  throughout  the  ship;  the 
wheels  of  active  exertion  were  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  following  day  we  got  the  trade 
wind,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the 
ship  was  rigged  and  enabled  to  sail  six 
knots  an  hour. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty  third  of  January, 
1809,  we  arrived  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  without  a  man  sick  ;  where 
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we  found  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Albion, 
with  the  Phoenix,  Ceylon,  Preston,  Tigris, 
and  Ann,  who  had  arrived  only  three  or 
four  days  before  us.  The  Lord  Nelson, 
the  Glory,  and  Experiment,  were  missing, 
and  have  never  since  been  heard  of.  The 
Albion,  Phoenix,  and  Ceylon,  were  all 
near  foundering ;  the  others  had  not  been 
in  the  gale,  it  having  been  a  vein  of  wind, 
which  in  breadth  did  not  perhaps  extend 
its  violence  for  forty  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  safely  moored, 
we  began  to  dismantle  her ;  masts,  yards, 
and  rigging,  were  soon  procured,  the  ship 
was  caulked  inside  and  out,  and  in  four 
weeks  we  sailed  again,  under  the  convoy 

of  our  Commodore.” - So  far  I  have 

copied  correctly  from  Captain  Marshall’s 
account. 

A  summary  description  of  this  hurricane 
I  gathered  from  others  that  were  in  the 
same  storm  It  appears  that  the  oldest 
seamen  in  the  fleet  had  never  witnessed 
the  like.  The  wind  roared  with  such  hor¬ 
rid  bellowings,  as  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  Thunder  could  uot  be  distinguish 
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ed  from  its  tremendous  bursts,  and  the 
dense  watery  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  ingulfed,  seemed  capable  of  exclu¬ 
ding  or  even  extinguishing  lightning.  Mere 
utter  darkness  was  nought,  in  comparison 
with  the  hopeless  dreary  prospect  arising 
from  the  fiery  sparkling  raging  of  the 
mountainous  sea,  which  was  confined  to  a 
small  space  around ;  for  even  the  sky  was 
hidden  from  us.  The  sea-spume  exceeded 
the  most  violent  rain ;  borne  up  by  the 
tempest,  higher  than  the  top  sail  yards,  it 
was  kept  floating,  not  falling,’  but  whirled 
impetuously  from  the  raging  froth  of  the 
towering  waves ;  it  was  keenly  penetra¬ 
ting  in  every  direction,  insomuch,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  men  could 
respire  or  breathe  within  it;  frequently 
rendering  it  necessary  to  defend  the  nostrils 
with  the  hand,  in  order  to  respire  with 
freedom.  The  elements  of  air,  fire,  and 
water,  might  be  conceived  so  blended 
together,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  being  so  intermixed  in 
chaotic  confusioq. 

Parents  and  friends,  who  have  sustained 
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similar  losses  at  sea,  will  admit  the  storm 
just  related  to  be  connected  with  my  own 
struggles,  for,  in  this  dreadful  tornado,  I 
had  the  grievous  heart-rending  affliction  to 
lose  a  dearly-beloved  daughter,  and,  with 
her,  one  of  the  strongest  endearments  of 
life.  As  a  daughter,  none  could  exceed 
her  in  filial  affection  and  duty ;  as  a  wife, 
her  respective  husbands  (she  was  married 
twice,  first  to  Captain  John  Rotton,  who 
died  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  take  a  mili¬ 
tary  command  at  Fort  Marlborough ;  and 
afterwards  to  Major  Hawkes,  as  before- 
mentioned)  were  at  a  loss  to  find  expres¬ 
sions  strong  enough  to  evince  their  admi¬ 
ration  and  love;  as  a  mother,  her  letters 
to  her  son,  during  his  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,  an  only  child,  bear  the  apnplest  tes¬ 
timony.  Her  numerous  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  India  can  best  declare  her 
worth  and  estimation  in  society ;  and  her 
Almighty  Creator,  to  W'hom  she  was  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  in  her  devotions,  I  feel 
confident  has  received  back  her  pure  spi¬ 
rit,  to  live  for  ever.  She  was  the  correct 
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counterpart  of  my  first  beloved  and  blessed 
Sarah. 

In  the  orphan  son  of  my  lamented 
daughter,  was  another  instance  of  the  dis¬ 
interested  liberality  of  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  1 
cannot  in  justice  omit  recording. 

In  consequence  of  the  calamitous  loss 
of  both  his  parents  in  their  service,  and, 
from  the  singularity  of  attending  circum¬ 
stances,  being  deprived  of  very  promising- 
expectations,  he  was  advised  to  memoria¬ 
lise  the  Court,  setting  forth  the  cruel  re¬ 
verse  of  his  situation,  arising  from  the 
services  and  fate  of  his  parents.  The 
Court,  taking  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  case  into  their  consideration, 
voted  him  a  cadetship,  and  he  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  artillery  corps,  at  Bengel. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


An  elephant  and  a  royal  tiger. 

The  following  singular  adventure  of  ray 
grandson’s  father,  Captain  John  Rotton, 
is  related  by  Captain  Williamson,  in  his 
History  of  the  wild  sports  in  India,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  think 
it  will  prove  acceptable,  though  to  many 
it  might  appear  incredible,  if  the  fact  was 
not  so  well  known  in  Bengal  at  the  time, 
as  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  it.  In 
Captain  Williamson’s  account  of  hunting 
the  royal  tiger,  with  elephants,  he  thus 
introduces  it. 

“  A  curious  circumstance,  illustrative 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  sport,  occurred 
to  a  very  worthy  officer,  Captain  John 
Rotton,  who  died  some  years  since.  He 
was  one  of  a  numerous  party  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  tiger  hunting,  and  was 
mounted  on  a  very  fine  elephant,  that,  far 
from  being  timid,  was  very  remarkable  for 
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a  courage  scarcely  to  be  kept  within  bounds 
of  prudence.  This  singularly  fine  animal, 
having,  after  much  beating  a  thick  grass, 
hit  upon  the  tiger’s  situation,  uttered  a 
roar  of  vengeance,  which  roused  the  lurk¬ 
ing  animal,  occasioning  him  to  rise  so  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly. 

No  sooner  did  the  tiger  shew  himself, 
than  Captain  Rotton,  with  great  readiness 
bending  his  body  a  little  to  the  left,  took 
aim  at  him  as  he  stood  up,  cross-wise, 
almost  close  to  the  elephant’s  head.  The 
elephant  no  sooner  espied  his  enemy,  than 
he  knelt  down,  as  is  common  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  with  the  view  to  strike  the  tiger 
through  with  his  tusks;  at  the  same  time, 
the  tiger,  sensible  of  the  device,  as  sudden¬ 
ly  threw  himself  on  his  back,  thereby 
evading  the  intended  mischief,  and  ready 
to  claw  the  elephant’s  face  with  all  four 
feet,  which  were  thus  turned  upwards. 
Now,  whether  Captain  Rotton  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  such  rapid 
evolutions,  or  the  elephant  forgot  to  warn 
him  to  hold  fast,  we  know  not ;  but  so  it 
happened,  that  the  delicate  situation  in 
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which  he  was  placed  while  taking  his  aim, 
added  to  the  quickness  of  the  elephant’s 
change  of  height  forward,  combined  to 
project  him,  without  the  least  obstruction, 
from  his  seat,  landing  him  plump  on  the 
tiger’s  belly !  This  was  a  species  of  war¬ 
fare  to  which  all  parties  were  apparently 
strangers.  The  elephant,  however  fearless 
in  other  respects,  was  alarmed  at  the 
strange  round  mass,  the  captain  being  re¬ 
markably  fat,  which  shot  like  a  sack  over 
his  shoulder  ;  while  the  tiger,  judging  it  to 
be  very  ungentlemanlike  usage,  lost  no 
time  in  regaining  his  legs,  trotting  off  at  a 
round  pace,  and  abandoning  the  field  to 
the  victorious  captain. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Arab  Pirates ,  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia . 

The  following  narrative  of  the  fortunate 
escape  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Loane  (the  narrator,) 
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with  Captain  R.  Youl,  Mr.  John  Flower, 
two  European  seamen  and  eleven  natives, 
after  being  captured  by  the  Aza  Arabs  in 
the  Gulph  of  Persia,  in  1804,  with  their 
sufferings  during  their  captivity  at  Eg- 
maum,  and  abode  in  the  Island  of  Kenn, 
with  an  account  of  their  journey  on  foot, 
up  along  the  Persian  coast,  to  Nakilao, 
and  their  reception  at  Busheab,  on  their 
way  to  Bushire,  was  left  me  by  my  late 
son,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Harriott,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
those  parts;  with  a  strong  request,  that,  if 
an  opportunity  offered  of  publishing  it,  I 
would  do  so,  agreeably  to  the  express  wish 
of  Mr.  Loane  and  himself,  to  guard  fu¬ 
ture  travellers  and  navigators,  who  might 
approach  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the 
piratic  Arabs. 

My  son  assuring  me  of  the  authenticity, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Loane, 
together  with  his  own  knowledge  of  those 
seas,  so  little  resorted  to  by  Europeans, 
I  have  introduced  the  narrative  for  the 
uses  and  benefit  designed  by  the  narrator, 
and  for  the  information  and  entertainment 
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of  the  general  reader,  from  its  being  a 
part  of  the  world  very  little  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  give  it  in  the  language  I  have 
found  it,  which  I  understood  was  written 
by  my  son,  as  delivered  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Loane. 

“  At  day-break,  on  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1804,  lying  at  anchor  in  Bushire  roads 
in  the  Shrewsbury  country  ship,  belonging 
to  Masulipatam,  (of  which  vessel  I  was 
chief  officer,)  we  observed  a  vessel  riding 
at  anchor  to  the  S.  W.  under  St.  George’s 
colours  and  pendant ;  which  appearance, 
at  first  effectually  deceived  us  into  the 
opinion  of  her  being  a  British  man  of 
war.  From  this  security  we  were  soon 
aroused  by  the  alarm  being  given,  that  two 
of  her  boats  were  pulling  and  sailing  to¬ 
wards  us;  concluding,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  the  probability  of  her  being  an 
enemy’s  cruiser,  (the  commander  of  the 
Shrewsbury  being  on  shore,)  I  immediately 
put  all  the  treasure,  freight  we  had  taken 
in  at  Bussorah,  into  the  pinnace,  and  sent 
it  on  shore  to  our  agent  at  Bushire,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy.  In  about  ten  minutes  after,  we 
were  boarded  by  the  boats  of  La  Fortune, 
French  privateer,  commanded  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  La  Mime;  resistance  would  have 
been  fruitless,  as  we  had  but  nine  hands 
on  board,  capable  of  duty:  making  a  vir¬ 
tue  of  necessity,  we  suffered  them  to  take 
possession,  without  an  opposition  that 
might  endanger  the  lives  of  all,  without 
the  slightest  probability  of  any  benefit 
accruing  thereby  to  the  owners  of  the 
Shrewsbury. 

“  When  the  French  had  taken  possession, 
I  was  put  on  board  La  Fortune,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  few  hours,  I  was,  with  se¬ 
veral  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  La  Mime,  during  his  cruise  in 
the  Persian  Gulph,  landed  at  Bushire, 
agreeably  to  our  own  requests.  Monsieur 
La  Mime  restored  to  me,  in  the  most  po¬ 
lite  and  pleasing  manner,  every  article  of 
my  private  property,  not  excepting  my 
nautical  books  and  instruments :  this  very 
handsome  behaviour  of  an  enemy  com¬ 
manded  my  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  1 
take  this  opportunity  of  requiting  it  as 
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much  as  lies  within  my  power,  by  my 
thanks  and  acknowlegements. 

“  Among  the  gentlemen  who  landed  with 
me  at  Bushire,  were,  a  Captain  Robert  Y oul 
and  a  Mr.  John  Flower:  I  particularise 
these  gentlemen,  on  account  of  the  interest 
they  bear  throughout  the  ensuing  pages, 
as  the  unfortunate  companions  of  my  la¬ 
bours  and  misfortunes,  and  the  victims  of 
a  race  of  men  as  barbarous  as  the  coun¬ 
try  and  climate  they  live  in. 

“  Soon' after  we  had  landed,  Mr.  Flower 
communicated  to  Captain  Youl  and  my¬ 
self,  that,  at  the  time  the  packet  of  the 
Fly  (belonging  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  on-board  of  which  vessel  he  was 
taken)  was  sunk,  he  had  taken  very  ac 
curate  bearings  of  the  Island  of  Kenn,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  packet, 
perhaps  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
Company,  should  it  ever  be  in  his  power 
to  attempt  it.  This  opportunity  now  oc¬ 
curring,  he  proposed  the  enterprise  to  us, 
offering  to  take  us  as  the  sole  and  equal 
partakers  in  the  expense,  toil,  and  profit, 
of  the  undertaking. 
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“  With  appearances  so  promising,  we 
could  not  but  hope  the  result  would  prove 
successful:  we  accordingly  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  it,  with  a  determination  of 
going  through  with  the  enterprise.  We 
purchased  a  buggala  at  Bushire,  in  joint 
concern,  fitted  her  out,  and  got  a  creeper 
constructed  under  our  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion,  of  a  form  we  thought  best  adapted 
for  our  purpose :  with  a  crew,  consisting 
of  two  European  seamen  lately  belonging 
to  the  Fly,  which  the  company’s  resident 
at  Bushire  permitted  to  go  with  us  to 
steer  the  buggala,  and  eleven  native  sea¬ 
men,  amounting  in  all  to  sixteen  effective 
men,  we  sailed  from  Bushire  on  the  21st 
of  October,  and  anchored  off  the  island 
of  Kenn  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

“  We  commenced  our  search  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  continued  indefatigably  employed 
for  nearly  three  days  and  nights,  when,  after 
many  vexations  and  disappointments,  we 
at  length  succeeded  in  our  wishes,  and 
thought  ourselves  amply  rewarded  for  all 
our  labours,  by  the  recovery  of  the  object 
of  our  search. 
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“  Having  got  possession  of  the  packet  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  we  left  Kenn 
and  stood  down  the  Gulph,  intending  to 
make  a  direct  passage  to  Bombay,  without 
stopping  at  any  intermediate  port  in  our 
passage.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  congra¬ 
tulations  on  what  we  thought  the  final 
success  aof  our  enterprise,  on  the  first  of 
November,  about  noon,  Cape  Musseldom 
bearing  nearly  east  about  eleven  leagues 
distance,  we  observed  two  large  dows 
standing  over  for  the  Persian  coast,  which 
at  first  gave  us  no  concern,  imagining 
them  to  be  merchant  boats.  were 

however,  soon  alarmed  when  we  per¬ 
ceived  them  alter  their  course,  and  bear 
light  down  upon  us,  Convinced  from  this 
that  they  were  part  of  the  Suedis  fleet,  we 
set  every  stitch  of  canvas  we  had  to  get 
from  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  for  to 
our  great  mortification  we  soon  found 
they  came  up  with  us  very  fast,  and  were 
soon  near  enough  for  us  to  perceive  they 
were  both  as  full  of  men  as  they  could 
crowd,  armed  with  matchlocks,  spears, 
and  creeses.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
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escape,  and  having  no  kind  of  defensive 
Arms  on  board,  we  hoisted  an  English 
ensign,  till  they  were  nearly  alongside, 
and  then  hauled  it  down  again;  imagin¬ 
ing  that,  on  their  perceiving  this  token  of 
submission,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
preserving  us  from  the  barbarities,  these 
wretches  mostly  practise  on  any  who 
should  dare  to  resist,  and  incline  them  to 
spare  our  lives.  But  to  our  astonishment, 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  pistol  shot, 
about  sixty  of  them  leaped  overboard, 
jswam  along  side,  and  boarded  us  in  all 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  where,  although  we 
exhibited  no  signs  whatever  of  resistance, 
these  barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  insensible  to  those  of  huma¬ 
nity,  drew  their  creeses  and  cut  away  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner,  upon  those  who 
did  not  immediately  jump  overboard ; 
which,  as  we  did  not  understand  this 
mode  of  warfare,  we  had  no  idea  of,  until 
we  found  it  was  the  only  resource  we  had 
to  avoid  instant  death.  Before  we  could 
accomplish  this,  nine  out  of  our  little 
company  of  sixteen  were  severely  wound- 
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ed,  among  whom  were  Youl  and  myself, 
though  not  dangerously.  Fortunately  for 
us,  we  had  the  Shrewsbury’s  long  boat 
towing  astern,  into  which  we  got  as  well 
as  we  were  able,  and  cast  her  off  from  the 
buggala.  When  we  found  ourselves  adrift 
from  the  vessel,  we  took  to  our  oars  to 
pull  off  for  the  Persian  shore,  then  about 
ten  leagues  off;  hoping  that  their  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  so  well  employed  in  plun¬ 
dering,  that  they  would  not  pay  any  to 
what  we  were  about.  In  these  hopes,  we 
found  ourselves  disappointed  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  observed  us  pulling  away  from 
them,  they  again  stood  towards  us :  find¬ 
ing  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  escaping,  we 
lay  upon  our  oars  till  they  ran  along  side, 
resolving  with  a  desperate  calmness  to  en¬ 
counter,  firmly,  whatever  fate  it  was  our 
lot  to  suffer.  This,  we  were  soon  made 
acquainted  with ;  for,  being  taken  on-board 
the  commodore’s  dow,  we  were  stripped 
naked  and  thrown  into  the  hold,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  most  opprobrious  revilings 
which  the  bigotted  spirit  of  Mahometans 
could  suggest. 
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“  Here  we  remained  for  several  hours 
before  they  gave  us  clothing  of  any  sort  to 
cover  us  ;  at  length,  however,  they  threw 
a  shirt  and  trowsers  to  those  who  had 
none  ;  the  only  articles  of  apparel  we  ever 
recovered  from  them.  In  this  condition, 
we  remained  for  two  days  and  nighls,  with 
such  precarious  subsist ance  as  we  could 
collect  from  our  persecutors,  and  this  was 
scanty  as  the  benevolence  which  afforded 
it ;  with  the  fear  of  death  or  slavery  con¬ 
tinually  before  our  eyes.  The  natural 
terrors  which  our  unfortunate  situation 
instilled  into  our  minds,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  too  obviously  in  our  countenances, 
became  a  subject  for  derision  with  these 
wretches,  who  amused  themselves  conti¬ 
nually  in  endeavouringto  heighten  ourfears, 
by  bringing  creeses  and  other  weapons 
before  us,  as  if  they  were  about  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  supposed  diabolical  purposes ; 
and  then  laughing  heartily  at  our  conster¬ 
nation.  We  discovered  afterwards  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  convert  us  into  a 
more  profitable  commodity,  by  disposing 
of  us  as  slaves.  This  was  but  a  poor 
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relief,  for,  though  it  took  from  us  the  fear 
of  present  evil,  yet  the  idea  of  slavery  was 
nearly  as  unpalatable. 

“  In  this  situation  we  remained  until  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  November,  when  we 
were  landed  on  the  Arabian  shore,  at  a 
small  place  called  Egmaum,  and  left  on 
the  beach  till  daylight,  without  shelter  or 
covering,  to  ruminate  on  our  unhappy 
fate,  and  anticipate  what  further  we  might 
expect  from  the  pirates.  As  soon  as  day¬ 
break,  we  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex  :  we 
were  then  led,  through  the  hootings  and 
abuse  of  this  promiscuous  throng,  to  a  hut 
about  a  mile  up  the  desert,  which  they 
informed  us  was  to  be  our  lodging  for  the 
present.  Here,  after  being  some  time  com¬ 
pelled  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  who  seemed  to  look 
upon  us  all  as  wild  beasts,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  so  the  European  part  of  our  crew, 
we  were  left  to  our  own  reflections,  which 
it  may  be  supposed  were  not  of  the  most 
pleasant  kind.  However,  nothing  was  now 
left  for  us  but  to  bear  and  forbear,  to 
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crouch  beneath  a  set  of  ignorant  contemp¬ 
tible  beings,  under  whose  rule  we  were 
thus  unfortunately  subjugated,  without 
daring  to  resent,  in  any  way,  the  taunts 
and  abuse  daily  heaped  upon  us;  for  it 
is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  it  is 
death  by  the  Mahometan  law,  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  raise  his  hand  in  anger  against  a 
Mussulman.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  determined  to  be  guarded  in  every 
point  both  in  language  and  conduct,  and 
strive  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the 
natives  as  much  as  possible. 

“  When  left  to  ourselves,  my  servant  in¬ 
formed  me,  that,  whilst  we  were  chased 
by  the  dows,  he  had  taken  from  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dollars  I  had  in  my  writing  desk, 
to  the  amount  of  ten,  and  secreted  them 
between  the  linings  of  a  fur  cap,  which 
they  had  not  taken  from  him ;  this  cash, 
at  a  fit  opportunity,  we  divided  among  us, 
that  it  might  more  easily  escape  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  these  robbers,  until  some  happy 
reverse  of  fortune  might  enable  us  to  make 
use  of  this  resource.  We  discovered  also 
another  circumstance  almost  equally  for- 
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tunate,  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  us ;  for 
Youl,  who  had  a  quantity  of  pearls  on¬ 
board  the  buggala,  had,  just  before  they 
boarded  us,  put  a  handful  of  them  in  his 
fob;  these,  when  the  pirates  stripped  us, 
had  been  taken  out  by  them,  all  except 
four,  which  had  escaped  their  search,  and 
which,  when  his  trowsers  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  he  had  discovered  and  se¬ 
creted  until  an  opportunity  might  occur  of 
rendering  them  useful  to  us  all. 

“  For  some  days  we  remained  at  this  hut, 
hearing  nothing  from  our  captors,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  nought  but  dates  and  brackish 
water  ;  the  former  so  filthy  and  disgusting, 
from  an  almost  equal  mixture  of  slime  and 
dirt,  that  even  the  most  devouring  hunger 
could  scarcely  enable  us  to  swallow  them ; 
the  latter  however  we  soon  remedied,  by  a 
discovery  of  some  wells  of  excellent  water 
some  little  way  within  the  desert ;  to 
which,  curious  as  it  may  appear,  the  na¬ 
tives  prefer  that  which  is  muddy  and 
brackish.  On  the  above  diet  we  continued 
for  some  time,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Sheik  of 
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Egmaurn,  whom  we  now  found  was  the 
same  who  commanded  the  dow  that  cap¬ 
tured  uS ;  as  we  could  not  possibly  con¬ 
jecture  what  else  could  be  his  intention 
in  detaining  us.  Unregarded  by  the  men, 
we  were  somewhat  compassionated  by  the 
women,  who,  sympathizing  with  our  suf¬ 
ferings,  frequently  supplied  us  with  a  little 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  rice :  these,  with  a  few  cockles 
and  other  shell-fish  which  we  picked  up 
along  shore  in  our  rambles,  wherein  we 
were  unmolested,  afforded  generally  one 
comfortable  meal  a  day,  which  was  of 
infinite  assistance,  as  the  dates  allotted  us 
(bad  as  they  were)  came  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  they  were  insufficient  to  support 
nature. 

“  A  short  time  after  our  arrival  at  Eg- 
maum,  knowing  the  respect  that  these  peo¬ 
ple,  and  indeed  all  the  natives  of  the 
coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  hold  those 
Europeans  in,  who  profess  the  useful  art 
of  physic,  I  assumed  the  title  of  Hakim, 
with  the  hope,  that  it  might  in  course  of 
time  prove  beneficial  to  us  all.  It  was 
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some  time,  however,  before  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  my  medical 
abilities.  At  length,  Sheik  Abdalla  (the 
name  of  the  .Egmaum  chief,)  hearing  of 
my  fame,  which  I  had  purposely  blazoned 
about  the  village,  sent  for  me  to  examine 
into  a  complaint  common  to  the  climate, 
under  which  he  had  laboured  for  some 
time;  this  was  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  and 
dimness  of  sight.  I  attended  him  regu¬ 
larly  twice  a  day,  receiving  a  kind  of  fee 
when  I  quitted  him  ;  some  dry  dates,  or 
a  little  rice ;  more  acceptable,  certainly, 
to  us,  at  this  time,  than  the  richest  gifts 
would  have  been.  Having  attended  him 
in  this  manner  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  I 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  old  man’s 
impatience,  on  finding  himself  neither  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use 
all  my  rhetoric  to  appease  and  persuade 
him,  that  it  was  not  through  want  of  abi¬ 
lities  in  my  profession,  but  of  medicinal 
drugs,  of  which  I  was  not  possessed : 
finding  this  did  not  convince  him,  I  al¬ 
tered  the  mode  I  had  hitherto  pursued, 
which  was  merely  the  most  simple  and 
K  2  » 
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harmless,  from  the  desire  of  not  doing  him 
any  harm,  if  I  could  not  do  him  good. 
But  now,  finding  my  reputation  was  at 
stake  as  a  physician,  and  having  often 
heard  of  a  similar  mode  producing  good 
effects,  I  persuaded  the  Sheik  (after  some 
time  before  my  proposal  met  with  his  con¬ 
currence)  to  suffer  me  to  cut  an  issue  in 
his  arm ;  thinking  it  would  lead  off  the 
gross  humours,  that  seemed  to  affect  his 
eyes :  informing  him  it  was  the  only  me¬ 
thod  which  I  now  could  rely  upon  for  suc¬ 
cess.  At  length  he  submitted  to  the  ope¬ 
ration,  which  I  was  obliged  to  perform 
with  a  razor,  having  no  other  instrument 
fit  for  the  purpose.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  pea  to  keep  the 
wound  open :  informing  him  of  this  ob¬ 
stacle,  I  requested  silver  enough  to  make 
a  small  ball  for  that  use  ;  this  was  a  point 
of  difficulty  to  overcome,  more  than  I 
could  have  possibly  imagined,  the  Sheik’s 
avarice  almost  counterbalancing  his  wish 
to  recover  from  his  complaint ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  part  with 
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a  rupee  for  that  purpose.  Having  obtained 
it  at  last,  the  operation  was  soon  finished, 
and  by  attending  him  every  morning  for  a 
few  days  afterwards,  it  produced  the  hap¬ 
piest  effect.  This  continued,  brought  hi 
eyes  to  so  good  a  state,  that,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  for  so  signal  an  obligation 
conferred,  he  returned  me  my  sextant  as  a 
mark  of  his  gratitude,  and,  what  was  of 
infiuite  more  consequence  to  us,  he  sent 
a  large  fowl  pilaw,  on  which,  having  been 
so  long  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  a  fresh 
meal,  we  made  a  most  luxurious  and  vo¬ 
racious  repast. 

“  Having  thus  far  conciliated  the  good 
will  and  opinion  of  Sheik  Abdalla,  our 
daily  fare  was  much  improved,  and  we 
grew  more  reconciled  to  our  situation, 
from  there  being  some  chance  now,  as 
wethought,  of  regaining  our  liberty  through 
his  mediation.  By  this  time,  we  had 
quitted  the  hut  on  the  desert,  where  they 
first  placed  us,  and  had  rigged  out  a  tent 
with  the  buggala’s  sails  which  the  Sheik 
had  given  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
formed  a  better  habitation,  not  only  for 
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comfort  and  convenience,  but  for  secret¬ 
ing  ourselves  when  the  country  people 
came  to  indulge  their  curiosity.  Observ¬ 
ing  this  passion  to  be  very  prevalent 
among  them,  we  determined  to  profit  by 
it ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  con¬ 
structed  our  tent,  when  we  at  any  time 
observed  the  people  flocking  towards  us 
to  gratify  this  curious  propensity,  we  re¬ 
tired  within  our  dwelling,  and  declined 
appearing  again,  unless  they  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  purchase  our  presence  by  a  small 
present  of  provision  of  any  sort,  sO  as  it 
was  eatable.  The  collections  we  made  by 
this  arrangement  were  really  astonishing, 
and  much  exceeded  our  expectations : 
yet  our  congratulations  on  this  success 
were  somewhat  embittered  by  an  idea 
arising  from  the  numerous  throngs  that 
attended  our  levee,  which  too  severely  re¬ 
minded  us  of  and  proved  the  similar  ea¬ 
gerness  of  disposition  of  natives  of  every 
country  in  search  of  novelty.  We  felt  our¬ 
selves  degraded  and  humiliated  accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  thought  of  sustaining  that 
part  in  another  clime,  which  we  had  so 


often  seen  performed  by  the  natives  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Reflection,  however,  soon  brought 
the  old  Latin  adage  to  our  remembrance, 
“  Necessitas  non  habel  legem,”  and  over 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  an  enlarg¬ 
ed  meal,  we  partially  forgot  the  degrada¬ 
tion  we  had  undergone. 

“  Three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  our 
arrival  at  Egmaum,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up 
our  reckoning;  being  without  pens,  ink, 
or  any  other  implements  for  writing ;  when, 
one  day  as  we  were  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that  gratitude  would  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail  upon  the  Sheik  to  yield  up 
his  mercenary  views,  and  restore  us  to 
freedom,  to  our  country,  and  connections, 
we  were  surprised  by  a  message  from  the 
Sheik,  desiring  me  to  wait  upon  him.  In 
consequence  of  this,  I  proceeded  to  his 
house,  where,  after  a  long  interview,  1  was 
informed,  it  was  his  intention  to  detain  us 
as  prisoners,  until  we  were  ransomed  by 
our  friends  and  countrymen.  In  vain  did 
I  assert  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  either 
of  us,  as  the  little  property  we  had  pre- 
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served  from  the  French  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  and  that  all  hopes  of  liberty 
and  freedom  rested  entirely  on  his  gene¬ 
rosity.  In  vain  did  I  strive  to  rouse  his 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  (for 
he  was  now  cured  of  his  disease;)  this 
wretch,  forgetful  of  the  obligation,  as  he 
was  no  longer  sensible  of  the  pain,  after  a 
week’s  daily  attendance,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  we  wavered  the  least  in  our 
assertions  or  resolves,  and  finding  he  had 
no  chance  of  obtaining  the  ransom  he  had 
expected  from  us,  threw  aside  the  mask, 
and  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  dispo¬ 
sing  of  us  to  the  merchants  who  attended 
at  Egmaum,  for  the  purchase  of  slaves. 
The  horrid  sensations  which  this  diaboli¬ 
cal  declaration  raised  in  our  breasts,  is  in¬ 
describable,  and  our  only  hope  now  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  a  threat  to  frighten  us  into  paying 
an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  after  two  days 
of  dreadful  suspense,  we  were  but  too 
fatally  convinced  of  the  reality  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  when  we  saw  Sheik  Abdalla  en¬ 
ter  our  tent  attended  by  various  slave-mer- 
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chants,  who  came  with  him  to  receive  one 
of  our  company,  a  Caffre  cook,  for  whom 
thirty  dollars  were  paid  in  our  presence. 
To  increase  our  misfortunes,  our  Gentoo 
carpenter  was  the  next  day  decoyed  away, 
and  from  that  time,  we  heard  no  more 
of  either  of  them;  except,  that  the  poor 
Hindoo  did  not  survive  his  slavery  many 
days. 

“  With  these  instances  of  Abdalla’s  ava¬ 
ricious  intentions  before  our  eyes,  we 
could  not  deceive  ourselves  into  the  hope 
of  being  treated  with  more  liberality  than 
our  unfortunate  companions.  We  gave 
ourselves  up  to  despair  and  the  most  tor¬ 
turing  reflections,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
a  similar  fate, ,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  determination  of  seeking  safe¬ 
ty  from  slavery,  in  death,  as  the  pre¬ 
ferable  choice  of  the  two. — But  fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  intervention  of  a  higher  Power 
providentially  delivered  us  from  either  al¬ 
ternative,  and  preserved  us  for  a  better 
fate  than  our  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
at  that  time  have  presaged. 

“  During  this  period  of  desperation  and 
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misery,  a  Wahaby  Chief  arrived  at  Eg- 
raauin,  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  of  his 
confederates,  then  in  its  career  of  conquests ; 
who  having  been  acquainted  (though  but 
slightly)  with  Mr.  Manesty,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company’s  Resident  at  Bussorah, 
from  some  casual  intercourse  he  had  with 
him  at  that  place,  and  understanding  from 
Abdalla,  that  he  had  some  English  cap¬ 
tives,  the  Wahaby  Chief  desired  to  have 
them  instantly  brought  before  him :  we 
were  accordingly  sent  for,  and  admitted 
into  his  presence ;  when,  after  a  conference, 
he  expressed  in  the  most  handsome 
terms  his  high  opinion  and  friendship 
for  the  English  Nation,  and  his  com¬ 
miseration  of  the  evils  we  had  suffered : 
all  which  was  uttered  by  this  warlike 
chief  in  the  most  affable  and  pleasing  man¬ 
ner,  insomuch,  that,  having  been  for  some 
time  strangers  to  any  thing  that  had  the 
slightest  appearance  of  kindness,  we  were 
a  good  deal  affected,  and  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  superior  manly  conduct.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  us  as  soon  as  we  had  related  our 
circumstances  and  situation,  he  addressed 
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the  Sheik,  and  earnestly  insisted  on  our 
immediate  liberation;  and,  judging  from 
the  few  words  we  had  been  able  to  learn 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  from  the  ges¬ 
tures  he  made  use  of,  we  partly  under¬ 
stood  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  He 
appeared  to  be  informing  the  Sheik  of  the 
power  which  our  countrymen  possessed 
in  the  most  ample  manner  of  chastising 
whomsoever  should  dare  to  insult  their 
flag,  or  commit  depredations  on  their  trade, 
which  he,  the  Sheik,  had  already  done. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  the  Sheik  was  certainly 
humbled  in  his  tones,  and  grew  much  more 
conciliatory.  But  his  natural  avarice 
partly  overcame  his  rising  fears,  and  he 
hinted  his  expectation  of  some  ransom ; 
at  this  intimation,  the  stranger’s  eyes  flash¬ 
ed  with  anger  and  indignation:  he  rose 
from  off  his  seat,  and  in  the  most  impress¬ 
ive  and  even  authoritative  manner  demand¬ 
ed  that  our  freedom  should  be  granted  to 
us,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  a  passage 
afforded  to  some  more  hospitable  part  of 
the  Gulph,  from  whence  we  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  reach  some  English  settlement. 
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To  this,  Abdalla  did  not  dare  to  object, 
and  the  same  evening  this  friendly  chief 
left  Egmaum,  expressing  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  remain  there  till  our  de¬ 
parture,  and  to  render  us  other  assistance, 
on  account  of  his  ardent  wish  to  reach  the 
Wahaby  camp;  leaving  us  overjoyed  at 
this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  our  sensa¬ 
tions  at  the  experience  of  which  are  not 
to  be  described ;  yet,  notwithstanding  our 
urgent  and  repeated  inquiries  concerning 
him  before  we  left  Egmaum,  we  could  not 
learn  his  name,  rank,  or  title. 

“  Scarcely  four  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  Wahaby  Chiefs  departure,  before  Sheik 
Abdalla  informed  us,  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  go  out  on  a  cruise,  and  recom¬ 
mence  their  depredations,  and  that  it  was 
at  our  option  to  take  a  passage  with  him, 
when  he  would  land  us  on  the  island  of 
Kenn,  from  whence  we  should  be  able 
to  procure  a  boat  to  Bushire ;  with  this 
proposal  we  gladly  and  immediately  closed. 

Since  our  adventure  with  the  Wahaby 
Chief,  the  Sheik  had  paid  us  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  before.  Yet,  he  chose 
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to  give  us  one  more  specimen  of  his  ras¬ 
cally  avarice  before  we  parted ;  for,  just  be¬ 
fore  we  quitted  his  territory,  I  demanded 
from  him  the  Honourable  Company’s  Pac¬ 
ket,  the  search  after  which  had  cost  us 
so  dear,  and  which  had  been  in  the  Sheik’s 
possession  since  our  capture  in  the  bug- 
gala.  During  our  detention  at  this  place, 
the  packet  had  been  completely  overhauled, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  any  thing  va¬ 
luable  was  contained  within  it ;  having  as¬ 
certained,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  least  value  to  him 
there,  he  still  conditioned  to  deliver  it 
over  to  me,  only  that  my  sextant  should 
be  returned  him  back  again,  as  a  reward 
for  his  compliance.  It  was  no  time  for 
disputing  about  trifles,  I  therefore  yielded 
it  up  instantly ;  and,  with  lighter  hearts 
than  we  had  possessed  since  our  arrival  at 
Egmaum,  embarked  on  board  of  the  same 
dow  that  brought  us  here,  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  more  than  five  weeks  among 
these  savage  Arabs,  with  no  other  property 
than  the  jacket  and  trowsers  we  stood  in 
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and  the  few  dollars  we  had  concealed 
about  our  persons. 

“  From  the  remarks  we  were  able  to 
make,  with  the  slight  intelligence  we  could 
collect  from  the  time  of  our  arrival,  we  as¬ 
certained  that  Egmaum  bears  nearly  S.  S. 
West,  distance  seventy  miles  from  Cape 
Mussuldum,  and  about  twenty-five  from 
Roselkeim,  where  Joe  Hassem,  the  chief 
of  these  rovers,  holds  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  keeps  his  depot  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  To  him,  the  Sheik  of  Eg¬ 
maum,  (and  all  the  places  along  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Arabia,)  is  tributary,  and 
furnishes  him  whenever  required  with  men 
and  boats.  The  harbour  of  Egmaum  is 
formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  wind  on  every  quarter  by 
the  numerous  sand  banks,  which  run  in 
a  cross  direction,  past  the  entrance  of  it, 
making  the  passage  in,  very  hazardous  and 
difficult;  there  is  not  water  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient,  within,  for  vessels  of  100  or  150 
tons  to  ride  with  ease  and  safety :  there 
is  a  rise  of  five  feet  water  at  spring  tides, 
which  enables  them  to  haul  their  boats  on 
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shore  to  careen  and  repair.  The  town  is  a 
mean,  ill-built,  little  place,  consisting  chief¬ 
ly  of  mud  houses,  about  two  hundred  in 
number.  They  have,  however,  four  tow¬ 
ers,  built  of  stone,  cemented  with  mud, 
each  the  residence  of  its  particular  Sheik, 
there  being  three  others  who  bear  that  ti¬ 
tle  here,  but  they  are  all  subject  to  Ab- 
dalla.  They  have  no  artillery  to  defend 
the  town,  either  on  the  sea  or  land  sides, 
nor  indeed  had  we  seen  any  in  the  Sheik’s 
possession,  till  the  day  before  we  quitted 
the  place,  when  the  Sheik  led  us  to  a  part 
of  the  town,  where  some  old  honey-combed 
ordnance  lay  buried  in  the  sand,  apparent¬ 
ly  twelve  pounders,  which  he  said  he 
could  get  mounted  ready  for  service,  in  a 
short  time;  besides  which,  he  informed 
us,  that  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition  lay  in  the  magazine  of  his 
tower; — “  so,  that  should  you  hereafter  be 
inclined  to  pay  us  a  visit  on  the  score  of 
hostility,”  said  he,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  “  you  see  we  shall  not  be  wholly 
unprepared  for  your  reception.”  This  was 
all  a  mere  bravado,  and  meant  I  suppose 
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td  intimidate  us,  in  case  we  should  ever 
think  of  returning  to  revenge  the  injuries 
and  sufferings  we  had  undergone ;  for  I 
am  confident,  that  their  artillery  when 
discharged  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
themselves  injury  than  their  enemies,  from 
the  bad  state  they  appeared  to  be  in. 

“  Here,  as  among  other  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  domestic  drudgery  of  all  kinds  is 
the  employment  of  the  females,  such  as 
drawing  water,  grinding  of  barley,  and 
making  their  bread,  which,  with  dates,  is 
the  only  diet  the  poorer  inhabitants  have 
to  subsist  upon ;  rice,  which  is  amazingly 
dear,  is  a  luxury  which  the  better  sort 
only  enjoy,  and  that  but  sparingly.  Sheep 
and  bullocks  are  brought  in  plenty  from 
the  inland  country;  we  saw  no  poultry  but 
the  few  they  had  taken  in  our  buggala, 
and  which  the  Sheik  had  appropriated  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  own  use. 

“  All  the  trade  carried  on  by  this  place 
with  the  adjacent  country,  consists  chiefly 
of  the  produce  of  an  extensive  and  lucra¬ 
tive  pearl  fishery,  which  is  a  great  source 
of  wealth  to  them,  the  pearls  they  procure 
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being  in  good  esteem,  and  so  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  that  the  shore  for  many  miles  round 
Egmaum  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
the  shells;  the  most  choice  and  valuable 
of  this  article  finds  its  way  invariably  in¬ 
to  the  treasury  of  the  principal  Sheik. 

“  They  have  also  a  great  mart  here,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  plunder  they  may 
chance  to  take  d  uring  their  piratical  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  and  of  a  species  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  the  weaving  of  which,  with  the 
above  mentioned  fishery,  are  the  only  em¬ 
ployments  the  men  ever  busy  themselves 
in.  There  is  a  banyan  jeweller,  resident 
in  the  town,  whose  employment  was  mak¬ 
ing  bugles  and  other  little  ornaments  for 
the  wives  of  the  Sheiks  and  richer  sort  of 
the  people,  by  which  he  was  making  a  for¬ 
tune.  This  man,  on  our  first  arrival,  pro¬ 
fessed  a  great  regard  and  friendship  for  us ; 
in  him  therefore  we  thought  we  might  re¬ 
pose  more  confidence  than  in  any  of  the 
Arabs,  and  accordingly  gave  him  one  of 
the  largest  pearls  which  Captain  Youl  had 
saved,  requesting  him  to  supply  us  with 
some  refreshment  rather  more  palatable 
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than  what  we  received  as  a  daily  allowance 
from  the  Sheik  :  he  took  the  pearl  it  is  true, 
but,  well  knowing  our  incapability  to  pu¬ 
nish  him  for  the  rascality,  he  kept  it  with¬ 
out  returning  any  compensation  whatever, 
and  laughed  at  us  for  our  incredulity.  Thus 
taught  by  experience  the  folly  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  use  of  our  resources  while  we 
remained  at  Egmaum,  we  secreted  them 
still  more  carefully,  until  we  should  find 
a  better  opportuuity  of  profiting  by  their 
value. 

“  The  women  of  Egmaum  are  rather  pret¬ 
ty  than  otherwise,  but  the  opportunities 
of  catching  a  glimpse  of  their  beauties 
were  not  many,  on  account  of  the  unpro- 
pitious  custom  of  wearing  veils.  They 
were  the  only  part  of  the  inhabitants 
that  ever  assisted  us  in  the  least,  and  the 
day  we  quitted  Egmaum  they  followed 
us  down  to  the  beach,  and  bid  us  adieu 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  a  mark  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  humanity  which  greatly  affected 
us,  and  afforded  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
to  find  that  there  were  beings,  even  in  this 
inhospitable  part  of  the  world,  who  could 
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sympathize  with  us  at  parting.  Under 
these  impressions  we  left  Egmaum  with 
more  urbanity  and  better  thoughts  than 
we  had  conceived  it  possible  to  retain  for 
any  native  of  either  sex,  belonging  to  such 
a  nest  of  robbers,  and  stood  over  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Kenn,  in  the  Sheik’s  dow. 

“  In  working  up  the  Gulph,  we  fell  in 
with  and  chased  a  large  dow  that  was 
standing  downwards;  as  she  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  away,  we  were  soon  along¬ 
side.  On  Abdalla’s  hailing  and  ordering 
him  to  strike,  he  answered,  that  he  was 
from  Bussorah,  and  was  determined  not  to 
deliver  up  his  vessel,  but  to  defend  her  as 
long  as  she  could  swim.  On  this,  the 
pirates  discharged  their  musquetry  into 
him,  which,  being  returned  by  their  adver¬ 
sary,  they  then  laid  each  other  along-side 
as  if  by  mutual  consent;  now,  although 
the  merchant  dow  was  twice  the  size  of 
the  Suedis,  and  had  a  greater  number  of 
men,  these  apparent  advantages  were  ef¬ 
fectually  counterbalanced  by  the  superior 
skill  and  bravery  of  the  pirates,  who  leap¬ 
ed  on-board  the  Bussorah  dow ;  and,  after 
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a  short  but  arduous  struggle  of  near  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,  that  fully  proved  how  ineffec¬ 
tual  are  superior  numbers  of  men  unused 
to  arms,  against  ferocious  beings  whose 
trade  is  war,  and  who  are  bred  up  from 
infancy  to  be  active  performers  in  such 
scenes  of  rapine  and  murder,  (many  of 
his  people  being  cut  down  and  desperate¬ 
ly  wounded,  whilst  others  jumped  over¬ 
board,)  the  commander  of  the  merchant 
dow  surrendered  his  vessel  to  the  Suedis, 
who  immediately  hauled  the  boat  along¬ 
side  and  compelled  their  opponents,  one 
and  all,  to  jump  in  and  shove  off. 

“  During  the  above  conflict,  of  which 
we  had  been  constrained  to  be  the  quiet, 
though  not  unconcerned,  spectators,  our 
hopes  and  fears  were  alternately  aroused, 
by  the  various  situations  of  things  during 
the  engagement ;  in  the  result  of  which, 
at  times,  there  appeared  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  of  our  being  in  the  hands  of  a  some¬ 
what  less  ferocious  gang  than  that  with 
whom  we  were  thus  so  unfortunately  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  still,  when  these  hopes  were 
frustrated,  we  would  have  begged  a  pass- 
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age  in  the  prize’s  boat,  had  it  not  been  al¬ 
ready  so  full,  that  she  was  near  sinking, 
when  she  shoved  off ;  on  more  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  therefore,  we  thought  it  better 
to  remain  for  the  present  where  we  were, 
especially  as  a  few  hours  more  would  pro¬ 
bably  deliver  us  from  our  unpleasant  com¬ 
panions:  accordingly,  to  our  very  great 
satisfaction,  we  were  landed  the  next 
morning  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of 
Kenn.  Sheik  Abdalla  presented  us  at 
parting  with  a  bag  of  dates  for  provision, 
being  now  as  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  us 
as  we  were  happy  to  quit  the  piratical 
wretch,  from  whose  savage  avaricious  ma¬ 
chinations,  nothing  but  the  dread  of  fu¬ 
ture  chastisement  could  possibly  have  pre¬ 
served  us,  and  for  this  operation  on  his 
fears  we  were  indebted  to  the  Wahaby 
Chief. 

“  After  landing  us,  Abdalla  made  sail 
and  stood  off  to  the  westward,  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  discovered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kenn,  fearing  they  would  pursue  him  with 
their  boats.  Here  he  left  us,  without  shoes 
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or  sandals,  and  nearly  naked,  for  the  few 
clothes  we  had  on  were  all  in  rags.  Thus 
accoutred,  we  had  to  walk  better  than  six 
miles  to  reach  a  village,  situated  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  travelling  over 
nothing  but  rocks  and  shells,  which,  as 
our  feet  were  in  so  defenceless  a  state, 
was  not  the  pleasantest  of  roads,  to  such 
forlorn  travellers.  After  more  than  two 
hours  painful  march,  we  arrived  at  the 
village,  and  immediately  waited  upon  the 
Sheik  Usept,  the  principal  man  in  the  is¬ 
land,  who,  receiving  us  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  we  requested  him  to  furnish 
us  with  a  boat  to  convey  our  unfortunate 
crew  to  Charack  upon  the  coast  of  Persia; 
to  the  chief  of  which  place,  Sheik  Birkat, 
we  had  a  letter  from  Mr,  Bruce,  the  resi¬ 
dent  at  Bushire,  and  from  whom  we  ex¬ 
pected  essential  assistance,  from  his  great 
partiality  and  friendship  for  the  English. 

“  Having  thus  laid  before  Sheik  Usept 
our  situation  and  wishes,  he  promised 
that  a  buggala  should  be  got  ready  as 
soon  as  possible  to  convey  us  to  Charack 
with  the  East  India  Company’s  packet; 
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but  as  the  getting  a  boat  ready  for  this 
purpose  would  take  some  days,  he  in 
the  mean  time  provided  us  a  house  ad¬ 
joining  to  his  own,  where  we  took  up  our 
residence,  and  were  supplied  from  the 
Sheik’s  table  with  every  convenience  that 
the  island  afforded.  During  this  delay, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  open  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  packet  to  dry  the  inclosures,  which 
had  been  completely  drenched  from 
so  long  an  immersion  in  the  sea ;  accord¬ 
ingly  we  unclosed  it,  and  spread  the  let¬ 
ters  and  dispatches  on  the  beach  to  dry  : 
this  we  continued  to  do  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  noon,  when,  finding  the  papers  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  we  began  to  pack  up,  and  had 
scarcely  completed  it,  when  we  were 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  running  from  the  western  parts 
of  the  island,  by  whom  we  were  informed, 
that  the  grand  fleet  of  Joe  Hassem  had  an¬ 
chored  in  the  western  bay,  had  landed,  and 
were  committing  the  most  dreadful  devas¬ 
tations.  On  this  information,  we  returned 
to  the  town,  when  we  found  Sheik  Usept, 
launching  the  only  two  boats  he  had  then 
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in  repair,  and  loading  them  with  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  property.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  put  his  wives  and 
children  in  likewise,  with  as  many  of  his 
people  as  he  could  take  on  board;  then 
hoisted  his  sails  and  stood  over  for  Cheroo 
on  the  Persian  coast.  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  entreated  him  to  permit  us  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  as  his  boats  were  too  deeply 
laden,  and  many  of  his  own  people  still 
remained  behind.  Despairing  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  our  procuring  any  cohveyance 
from  the  island,  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  Suedis,  we  retired  at  the  close  of 
day  among  the  rocks  ;  having  first  dug  a 
deep  hole  in  the  earth,  with  no  other  im¬ 
plements  than  what  nature  afforded  us,  in 
which  we  deposited  the  packet. 

“  Among  the  rocks  on  the  south  east 
part  of  Kenn,  we  discovered  many  ca¬ 
verns  and  recesses  sufficiently  intricate  to 
conceal  us  from  any  common  search,  and 
from  whence  we  could  have  a  full  view 
of  whatever  was  passing  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Here  we  remained 
until  the  ensuing  morning,  while  the  pira- 
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tical  fleet  were  beating  between  the  is¬ 
land  and  the  main,  in  order  to  fetch  the 
eastern  bay,  which  they  did  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  immediately  landed  at  the 
town,  which  they  found  almost  wholly 
deserted.  Here  they  remained,  plunder¬ 
ing  it  of  every  thing  valuable  to  remove, 
till  night,  when  they  plunged  into  riot  and 
debauchery. 

u  During  the  course  of  this  day,  we  were 
spectators  of  two  circumstances  not  in  the 
least  adapted  to  raise  our  spirits,  or  quell 
our  fears  :  the  first,  was  the  appearance 
of  a  square  rigged  vessel  in  tow  of  two 
Suedis  boats;  this,  as  it  afterwards  pro* 
ved,  was  the  Shannon  brig,  the  property 
of  the  Company’s  Resident  at  Bussorah, 
commanded  by  Captain  Babcock,  who,  in 
making  a  most  gallant  defence  against  the 
pirates,  had  his  left  arm  severed  from  his 
body,  besides  several  other  dangerous 
wounds  ;  the  latter  inflicted  on  him  chiefly 
after  the  battle,  by  these  barbarians,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  the  brave  manner  with  which 
he  had  so  ably  though  unsuccessfully  re¬ 
sisted  them ;  nor  would  he  most  proba- 
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bly  have  escaped  so  well,  had  not  the  loss 
of  blood  occasioned  a  temporary  priva¬ 
tion  of  existence,  and  caused  them  to  leave 
him  for  dead  on  the  forecastle  of  his  own 
vessel. 

“We  had  scarce  time  to  make  obser- 
-  vations  on  this  unpleasant  sight,  ’ere  our 
attention  was  called  off  by  the  noise  of 
artillery  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  : 
this  was  occasioned  by  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  four  of  the  pirates  dows,  and  three 
others,  belonging  to  Sheik  Birkat,  as  we 
were  afterwards  informed,  in  one  of  which 
he  commanded  in  person  ;  the  battle  was 
maintained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  great  spirit  and  perseverance;  till 
the  dow  which  Sheik  Birkat,  commanded 
w'as  set  on  fire  and  shortly  after  blew  up  ; 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  another 
of  his  vessels  met  with  the  same  accident, 
on  which  the  remaining  one  surrendered 
to  the  pirates.  During  the  engagement, 
many  of  Sheik  Birkat’s  people  swam  on 
shore  from  the  vessels  that  had  been  set 
on  fire;  these  men  informed  us  afterwards, 
that  the  Sheik  had  been  killed  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  engagement,  and  that  the 
vessels  had  been  intentionally  burnt,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  They  also  acquainted  us  with  the 
capture  of  another  English  vessel,  which 
we  afterwards  learned  was  the  Trimmer 
brig,  belonging  also  to  Mr.  Manesty,  the 
Company’s  Resident  at  Bussorah,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Cummins,  who  had 
on-board  a  packet  of  consequence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  hove  overboard  before  the  pirates  had 
boarded  and  had  taken  possession  of  his 
vessel. 

“  About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Arabs,  having  taken  every  thing  they  could 
find  of  value  out  of  the  town,  set  it  on  fire, 
as  also  the  few  boats  which  Sheik  Usept 
had  left  behind  him,  hauled  upon  the 
beach ;  which,  being  out  of  repair,  were 
unfit  for  their  purpose,  and  therefore  un¬ 
derwent  the  same  fate  as  the  town.  Hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  destruction  of  the  town 
and  boats,  they  passed  the  best  part  of 
the  night,  dancing  and  singing  with  the 
most  riotous  noise  and  confusion. 
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“  We  had  now  remained  in  our  place  of 
concealment,  nearly  two  nights  and  a  day 
without  water  or  provisions,  closely  pent 
up,  not  daring  to  quit  it  for  fear  of  being 
discovered  :  extreme  thirst  began  now  to 
^render  us  outrageous,  and  we  had  scarcely 
patience  to  wait  till  they  had  finished  their 
noisy  revels,  to  go  in  search  of  water  to 
allay  it :  this  did  not  happen  until  past 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when,  finding 
all  quiet,  we  sallied  forth,  determined  to 
procure  some  kind  of  sustenance  though 
at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  After  a  search 
of  some  time,  we  discovered  a  well, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  dreaded 
neighbours  :  unfortunately  it  was  so  deep, 
that,  having  no  vessel  or  line  of  any  kind, 
suitable  for  drawing  up  the  water,  we 
found  ourselves  nearly  as  far  from  satis¬ 
fying  our  wants,  as  on  our  first  setting  out. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  :  the 
truth  of  this  proverb  was  never  more  fully 
authenticated  than  at  this  period  of  our 
misfortunes ;  for,  after  some  consideration, 
we  all  of  us,  with  one  accord,  stripped  off 
our  shirts,  and  making  theui  fast  to  one  an- 
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other,  let  them  down  in  the  well,  wring¬ 
ing  them  at  every  time  of  drawing  up  <  in 
this  mode,  though  extremely  tedious,  as 
only  half  the  lowermost  shirt  could  reach 
the  water,  we  managed  to  fill  our  skins 
before  daylight,  and  thus  quenched  our 
feverish  thirst.  Those  onlv,  who  have 
suffered  for  days  and  nights  together,  in  a 
hot  climate,  the  tormenting  sensation  of 
unallayed  thirst,  can  possibly  imagine  the 
extreme  luxury  we  experienced,  in  having 
those  wants  satisfied,  notwithstanding  the 
vehicle  by  which  they  were  supplied. 
Having  thus  accomplished  our  purpose, 
we  returned  to  our  hiding  place  among 
the  rocks  ;  hoping,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  to  get  rid  of  our  marauding  visi¬ 
tors  ;  but  these  hopes  were  not  to  be  so 
soon  gratified,  as  expected  ;  two  or  more 
days  and  nights  passed  over  our  heads 
without  the  least  sign  of  their  departure ; 
they  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
without  any  appearance  of  collecting  to¬ 
gether  for  that  purpose.  In  this  manner 
we  kept  anxiously  watching  their  motions, 
by  stepping  over  the  rocks  at  times  when 
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there  was  least  danger  of  our  being  seen, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  were  doing. 
By  our  impatience  in  observing  them,  we 
were  once  nearly  discovered ;  as,  at  day 
break  on  the  third  morning  after  their 
arrival,  Captain  Youl,  climbing  over  the 
rocks  to  reconnoitre,  and  tempted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  clear  road,  walked  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  rocks  than  prudence  in  our 
situation  could  any  way  warrant,  and 
was  very  near  paying  dearly  for  such 
temerity.  He  had  hardly  gone  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  rocks,  ’ere  he  was  suddenly 
seized  by  two  Arabs,  who  rushed  upon 
him  before  he  was  aware  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  when  poor  Youl,  wholly  enfeebled 
by  long  abstinence,  and  incapable  of  re¬ 
sistance,  suffered  them  to  strip  him  quite 
naked,  which  being  done,  they  wanted  to 
compel  his  going  with  them  to  their  master 
Joe  Hassem.  This,  however,  he  opposed 
with  all  the  strength  he  wjas  able,  and  the 
Arabs,  being  fearful  that  he  might  have 
other  companions  among  the  rocks,  let  him 
go,  restoring  to  his  earnest  intreaties  his 
trowsers;  but  not  without  taking  from 
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them  the  two  dollars  he  had  concealed  in 
their  waistband,  detaining  also  his  shirt 
and  hat.  They  then  took  themselves 
off  in  a  hurry,  apparently  afraid  of  being 
pursued ;  but  without  real  cause,  for  we 
knew  nothing  of  Youl’s  adventure,  till  he 
appeared  before  us  in  this  miserable  plight, 
and  related  it  with  many  imprecations  on 
his  own  folly  and  imprudence ;  these  how¬ 
ever  did  not  save  him  from  a  few  enco¬ 
miums,  on  his  thus  madly  hazarding  the 
safety  of  us  all,  merely  to  gratify  an  un¬ 
profitable  curiosity ;  nor  did  we  forget  the 
loss  of  the  two  dollars,  which  in  the  then 
state  of  our  finances  was  a  serious  one  to 
us.  That,  however,  was  but  a  secondary 
consideration;  as  the  fear,  that  should 
these  men  inform  their  chief  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  an  European  on  the  island,  he 
might  in  consequence  direct  a  search, 
hung  more  heavily  upon  our  minds,  and 
obliged  us  to  keep  still  closer  confined  to 
our  recess,  which  we  did  for  another  four 
and  twenty  hours :  when  we  fonnd  that 
neither  our  strength  or  constitutions  could 
possibly  suffer  much  longer  the  compli- 
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cated  evils  which  surrounded  us  ;  such  as 
hunger  and  thirst,  with  an  intense  heat, 
approaching  almost  to  suffocation  during 
the  day,  and,  when  night  set  in,  (he  heavy 
dews  which  fall  almost  immediately  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  rendering  the 
sands  so  very  damp  and  cold,  that  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  was  not  more  insupporta¬ 
ble  than  the  heat  we  had  undergone  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  :  to  this  accumulation  of  mis¬ 
fortunes,  was  added  the  continual  dread 
of  a  savage  enemy,  when  we  were  already 
so  enfeebled,  that  with  difficulty  we  crawl¬ 
ed  about,  and  expected  that  another  day’s 
confinement  would  render  us  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  exertion.  We  therefore  deemed 
it  requisite,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  on  the  fifth  morning  of  our  stay  in 
the  island,  to  make  an  excursion  in  quest 
of  food,  although  at  the  imminent  danger 
of  falling  in  with  Joe  Hassem’s  people,  who 
were  wandering  about  the  island  in  search 
of  stock.  We  accordingly  quitted  the. 
rocks  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
steering  our  course  as  Providence  might 
direct. 
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“  Shortly  after  our  departure,  we  fell 
in  with  some  wild  fig-trees,  the  produce  of 
which,  though  unripe,  in  some  degree  al¬ 
layed  our  hunger.  After  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  walk  of  near  five  miles,  which  took  us 
nearly  as  many  hours  to  accomplish,  we 
came  to  some  old  ruined  houses,  close  to 
which  a  quantity  of  goats  w'ere  grazing, 
that  in  this  secluded  place  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  our  persecutors  as  well  as 
theirs.  These  goats  were  so  heavily  laden 
with  milk,  from  not  having  any  person  to 
look  after  them,  since  the  sacking  of  the 
island  by  the  Suedis  pirates,  they  were 
easily  caught;  when  Flower,  being  the 
strongest  of  all  our  party,  was  the  first 
who  seized  one,  and,  sitting  down  on  one 
side,  he  took  hold  of  a  teat  and  began  to 
suck ;  I  was  not  long  in  following  his  ex¬ 
ample,  by  placing  myself  on  the  other  side, 
and  occupying  another  teat;  we  greedily 
sucked  in  the  most  pleasing  beverage 
I  ever  tasted,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence.  The  beneficial  effects  were  so 
visible,  that  having  satisfied  ourselves  we 
rose  up,  renovated  with  fresh  spirit  and  re- 
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solution  to  combat  with  courage  any  fu¬ 
ture  misfortunes  that  might  overtake  us. 
Captain  You]  and  the  rest  of  our  com¬ 
rades  having  in  like  manner  succeeded  in 
satisfying  their  rage  for  drink,  we  entered 
the  old  buildings,  and  on  examination, 
found  them  nearly  as  secret  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  comfortable,  as  a  place  of  con¬ 
cealment,  than  our  den  among  the  rocks, 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  so  plen¬ 
tiful  a  stock  of  food  in  possession.  Tak¬ 
ing  up  our  lodgings  therefore  in  the  most 
secret  part  of  these  buildings,  we  managed 
to  drag  one  of  the  fattest  of  the  flock  into 
our  new  abode,  in  order  to  kill  it  for  our 
necessary  sustenance.  An  obstacle  now 
arose  as  to  which  way  we  should  be  able 
to  cook,  without  fire  ;  this,  however,  was 
soon  obviated,  as  one  among  our  party 
had  an  old  razor,  which  he  had  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Egmauntese.  This 
with  a  flint,  of  which  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  about  us,  soon  struck  a  fire,  on 
w'hich  we  grilled  the  flesh  of  the  goat, 
and  made  a  most  plenteous  and  excellent 
repast. 
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n  In  this  situation  we  remained  three 
days  longer,  rather  more  comfortable  than 
the  time  we  had  spent  among  the  rocks, 
but  still  waiting  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  the  departure  of  the  Aza  Arabs  ;  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  flesh  of  goats,  and  drinking 
their  milk,  though,  from  having  neither 
salt  nor  vegetables,  the  former  was  rather 
insipid,  still  they  proved  of  the  greatest 
nourishment,  and  quickly  relieved  us 
from  all  ills  but  that  of  fear  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  found  out;  passions, 
which  were  once  more  to  be  raised  ’ere  the 
departure  of  these  pirates  from  the  island 
should  wholly  relieve  us  from  the  dread  of 
falling  again  under  their  yoke. 

“  On  the  night  of  the  eighth  and  last  day 
of  their  stay,  we  were  terribly  alarmed 
about  midnight,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  these  Arabs  approaching  our 
dwelling  with  torches,  and  making  a  very 
confused  noise;  at  this  alarm,  we  all 
roused  from  our  sleep,  and  eyed  them  for 
some  time,  in  most  dreadful  apprehension. 
They  came  up  almost  close  to  the  ruins, 
when  happily  they  struck  off  in  a  different 
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direction,  and  converted  our  late  fears  in¬ 
to  satisfaction  for  our  security,  and  filled 
our  hearts  with  gratitude  to  that  Being 
who  had  thus  preserved  us  from  imminent 
danger  ;  for,  had  these  savages  entered  the 
ruins  at  that  time  of  night,  no  doubt  but 
they  would  have  sacrificed  us  to  their  fu¬ 
rious  rage  and  hatred  towards  all  Euro¬ 
peans.  Notwithstanding  their  departure, 
it  was  sometime  ’ere  we  could  recover  our¬ 
selves  from  the  trepidation  this  adventure 
threw  us  into ;  so  tremulously  alive  had 
our  feelings  now  become  to  every  incident 
of  terror  and  alarm. 

“  At  day  break,  we  had  the  pleasing 
satisfaction  to  observe  them  embarking: 
we  walked  from  the  old  ruins  to  a  lofty 
hill,  about  two  miles  from  them,  from 
whence,  as  it  commanded  a  full  view  of 
every  part  of  the  island,  we  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  watch  their  motions.  After  a 
few  hours  of  anxiety,  we  observed  with 
much  pleasure,  the  Admiral’s  dow  (known 
by  her  red  distinguishing  flag)  get  under 
weigh,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example;  standing  out  of  the 
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Bay,  they  then  steered  their  course  for 
Charack  upon  the  Persian  main,  leaving 
us  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Kenn. 

“  Immediately  after  their  departure,  we 
held  a  consultation  on  what  plan  of  con¬ 
duct  we  ought  to  pursue,  in  regard  to  our 
future  destination.  The  unfortunate  death 
of  Sheik  Birkat,  of  Charack,  almost 
wholly  thwarted  our  hopes  from  that  quar¬ 
ter,  yet  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to 
attempt  interesting  Birkat’s  family  in  our 
cause ;  though,  m  case  these  hopes  should 
fail,  we  could  see  no  other  alternative  than 
travelling  on  foot  up  the  Persian  coast  to¬ 
wards  Bushire ;  which,  to  us  who  were  so 
debilitated  with  fatigue  and  misfortune, 
appeared  almost  impracticable.  We  had, 
however,  no  other  than  Hobson’s  choice  ; 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  piratical  fleet  had 
sailed,  we  descended  from  our  hill,  and 
set  to  work  all  hands,  tearing  down  the 
half-burnt  timbers  from  the  ruins  in  the 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
raft,  to  convey  us  over  to  the  Persian 
shore.  Before  sun-set,  we  finished  our 
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raft  and  got  it  into  the  water,  but  found, 
from  the  weight  of  the  materials,  it  would 
carry  no  more  than  four  of  us  with  safety. 
In  this  dilemma,  we  agreed  to  cast  lots 
which  should  go  over  first,  and  send  a 
boat  for  the  rest.  The  lot  fell  on  Mr. 
Flower,  who,  choosing  two  sea-cunnies 
and  a  lascar  for  his  companions,  parted 
from  us  the  next  morning  about  five  o’clock, 
and  paddled  over  towards  the  Persian 
shore,  under  the  strongest  and  most  ur¬ 
gent  injunctions  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  dispatch  a  boat  for  us  instantly, 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coast. 

Whilst  we  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
this,  a  boat  from  Collat,  a  village  to  the 
eastward  of  Cheroo,  landed  at  the  town, 
to  plunder  what  little  the  pirates  might 
have  left.  With  these  people,  friendly 
in  comparison  to  those  whom  we  had 
of  late  been  accustomed  to,  Youl  and 
myself  bargained  for  a  passage  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  unfortunate  crew,  for  four 
dollars,  and,  whilst  they  were  busy  in  col¬ 
lecting  their  plunder,  we  walked  to  the 
rocks  to  dig  the  packet  up  again.  We  re- 
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turned  in  time  for  their  setting  off,  when, 
according  to  agreement,  they  took  us  on 
board,  and  at  four  in  the  evening  we  set 
sail  and  stood  over  for  Collat,  with  hearts 
grateful  to  that  Providence  which  had  so 
wonderfully  preserved  us  from  the  dange¬ 
rous  situation  we  had  so  lately  been  in ; 
trusting  also,  that  having  been  conducted 
so  far  in  safety,  we  should  not  be  deserted 
in  any  that  might  happen  to  fall  in  our  way 
hereafter.  On  the  same  evening,  we  were 
landed  at  Collat,  about  fifteen  miles  west¬ 
ward  of  Charack,  where  we  made  all  in¬ 
quiries  after  Flower  and  his  companions, 
but  for  a  long  time  to  no  purpose.  We 
were  informed,  however,  that  Joe  Hassem’s 
fleet  were  anchored  in  Charack  Bay,  had 
attacked  and  taken  the  town,  and  were 
then  committing  the  most  dreadful  devas¬ 
tations.  This  news  entirely  marred  all  our 
prospects,  in  regard  to  Sheik  Birkat’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  our  intentions  of  proceeding  to 
Charack :  we  therefore  concluded  to  travel 
on  foot  up  the  Persian  coast,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  so  arduous  and  hazardous  an 
undertaking  accordingly. 
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“  After  some  search  for  a  lodging  at 
Collat,  we  were  provided  with  one  by  the 
charity  and  benevolence  of  an  old  Persian 
woman,  who  yielded  up  the  back  part  of 
her  house  for  our  accommodation ;  where, 
after  a  plentiful  meal  of  dates  and  barley- 
bread  furnished  by  our  good  hostess,  we 
slept  soundly  until  morning,  when  we  were 
treated  with  a  hearty  breakfast  of  the  same 
materials,  and  took  leave  of  our  kind  be¬ 
nefactress,  with  a  similar  wish,  (though 
we  possessed  not  the  power  of  Elijah,) 
“  that  her  cruse  of  oil  and  measure  of 
flour  might  never  fail  her.”  At  our  depar¬ 
ture,  we  scarcely  knew  in  what  direction 
to  bend  our  steps,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Cheroo,  which  the  inhabitants  informed 
us  was  the  next  town  to  Collat  on  the 
w  estern  side,  and  near  thirty  miles  distant. 

1  Knowing  that  Cheroo  was  a  sea-port,  we 
agreed  it  would  be  best  to  travel  along 
upon  the  beach  of  the  sea  coast,  although 
it  would  probably  lengthen  our  road  one 
third,  on  account  of  the  number  of  deep 
bays,  we  were  informed,  lay  between  Col¬ 
lat  and  Cheroo.  We  set  off  at  ten  in  the 
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morning,  coasting  it  along  accordingly; 
after  walking  about  eight  miles  on  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  we  were  somewhat  dismayed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier,  formed  by  the  immense 
rocks  that  face  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
which,  piling  on  each  other  to  an  amazing 
height,  threatened  an  impenetrable  stop 
.to  our  further  progress ;  although  intimida¬ 
ted  by  such  unexpected  interference,  we 
mounted,  resolved  not  to  give  up  our  un¬ 
dertaking  unattempted.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  and  labour  we  surmounted  the 
first  range  of  rocks  that  opposed  our  pass¬ 
age,  the  surf  below  dashing  with  a  force 
I  so  fearful  and  tremendous,  as  to  make  the 
boldest  of  us  tremble.  The  farther  we 
advanced,  the  overhanging  cliffs  projected 
still  more  and  more  over  the  sea,  insomuch, 
that  we  distinctly  heard  the  waves  foam¬ 
ing  and  raging  in  the  recesses  they  had 
formed  almost  immediately  under  our 
feet.  In  this  awful  situation,  we  moved 
along  from  rock  to  rock,  in  the  most  pro¬ 
found  silence,  every  one  apparently  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  own  meditations.  Having 
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arrived  at  the  extreme  height,  through  the 
most  rugged  paths  that  Nature  ever  form¬ 
ed,  even  in  her  most  fantastic  mood,  we 
were  again  disheartened  by  the  appearance 
of  another  range  equally  terrible  as  the 
last ;  between  which  and  us  there  was  a 
deep  and  barren  valley,  the  sides  of  the 
rocks  being  nearly  perpendicular.  Into 
this  valley  we  were  obliged  to  descend, 
before  we  could  attempt  to  ascend  the  se¬ 
cond  range  of  rocks ;  we  continued 
on,  however,  determined  to  surmount 
every  obstacle.  But  when,  after  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  another  range  made 
its  appearance,  our  councils  and  opinions 
grew  divided  ;  one  division  being  of  opini¬ 
on  that  it  would  be  best  to  return  to  Collat, 
as  there  appeared  no  end  to  these  vast 
piles  of  rocks ;  that  the  fatigue  and  pain 
attendant  on  surmounting  them  would 
most  probably  prevent  the  accomplishing 
our  enterprize,  but  at  the  cost  of  leaving 
many  of  our  companions  on  the  road.  To 
this,  our  party  replied,  that,  in  case  we 
returned  to  Collat,  we  knew  we  had  two 
immense  precipices  to  ascend,  and  which, 
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most  likely,  were  difficulties  greater  than 
we  had  to  encounter,  in  proceeding  on  our 
journey.  That  at  Collat,  we  knew,  from 
experience,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
procure  a  boat,  whereas  at  Cheroo  we  had 
every  likelihood  of  being  supplied  from 
its  vicinity  to  Bushire,  and  therefore,  that 
our  only  chance  of  reaching  Bushire  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  continuance  of  our  en- 
terprize,  before  the  night  set  in  upon  us : 
further  we  urged,  that,  after  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  we  had  undergone  and  weathered, 
it  ill  became  us  to  yield  up  a  point  in  des¬ 
pair,  whilst  we  had  the  smallest  chance 
of  accomplishing  it  by  courage  and  per¬ 
severance.  The  truth  of  our  arguments 
happily  overcame  the  fallaciousness  of 
theirs,  and  we  again  continued  our  route 
with  spirit.  Having  travelled  about  seven 
miles  in  ascending  and  descending  the 
rocks,  every  one  in  turn  carrying  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  packet,  we  at  length  arrived  at  a 
valley,  which  appeared  to  extend  further 
than  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  the  sea-shore,  and  of  course 
was  the  way  to  Cheroo. 
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“  We  descended  into  this  valley,  and 
found  fine  level  walking  throughout  its  ex¬ 
tent,  which  was  at  least  twelve  miles,  un¬ 
til  we  arrived  at  the  rocks,  which  formed 
the  western  boundary,  about  five  in  the 
evening.  This  remarkable  valley  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  immense  rocks  on  every  side, 
the  ranges  of  which,  on  the  sea  and  land 
sides,  are  actually  impossible  for  a  human 
being  to  surmount ;  but  those  at  the  two 
ends,  not  being  so  lofty  or  steep,  are  in 
some  parts  practicable,  though  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  breadth  of  the 
valley,  in  the  widest  part,  exceeds  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  many,  scarcely 
a  hundred  yards ;  its  soil  is  hard  and  rocky, 
covered  with  a  fine  light  sand,  but  not  a 
spot  of  verdure  on  it.  Having  arrived  at 
the  termination  of  this  remarkable  place, 
we  began  to  mount  again,  hoping  to  reach 
Cheroo  before  dark,  as,  from  the  distance 
we  had  already  travelled,  we  could  not 
suppose  ourselves  far  from  it. 

“  Unfortunately,  at  this  period  of  our 
journey,  one  of  our  native  sea-cunnies, 
who  had  been  unwell  for  some  days  prior 
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to  our  leaving  Kenn,  dropped  down  sense¬ 
less  on  the  ground,  through  excess  of  fa¬ 
tigue  and  the  heat  of  the  weather;  for 
some  time  we  endeavoured  to  rouse  him 
from  the  lethargy  which  had  seized  him, 
but  finding  no  means  we  possessed  could 
revive  him,  and  the  Sun  declining  fast  to¬ 
wards  the  horizon,  we  judged  it  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole  to  proceed,  be¬ 
fore  night  should  overtake  us  on  these 
bleak  and  barren  wilds,  resolving  to  dis¬ 
patch  assistance  to  him  on  our  arrival  at 
Cheroo.  Placing  the  poor  fellow  under 
the  shade  of  an  overhanging  precipice  up¬ 
on  a  bed  of  moss,  and  leaving  him  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dates  and  water,  we  quitted  him 
with  heavy  hearts  at  being  thus  obliged  to 
abandon  one  of  our  unfortunate  crew, 
through  dire  necessity,  as  the  safety  of  so 
many  was  of  more  consequence  than  the 
doubtful  preservation  of  one,  who  did  not 
appear  likely  to  live  to  the  next  morning. 

“  Notwithstanding  we  quickened  out¬ 
pace,  to  prevent  the  night  overtaking  us, 
it  was  eight  in  the  evening  before  we  got 
clear  of  the  rocks,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
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valley ;  luckily,  the  moon  being  in  her  full, 
afforded  us  great  assistance  in  walking 
over,  or  rather  crawling,  from  rock  to  rock ; 
whilst  the  continued  cries  and  howlings  of 
the  jackals  and  other  animals,  which  be¬ 
gan  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  made 
us  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our  unhappy 
compauion,  and  indeed  gave  us  some  fears 
for  our  own  safety,  surrounded  as  we 
were  by  innumerable  beasts  of  prey.  To 
dispel  the  anxiety  and  fear  which  began  to 
rise  in  our  breasts,  and  partly  to  drown 
their  cries  by  our  noise,  we  began  to  sing, 
or  rather  to  roar,  with  all  our  might,  the 
song  of  Rule,  Britannia !  a  sound  which  I 
suppose  was  never  heard  before  in  those 
inhospitable  regions,  nor  were  our  hearts 
in  much  melody  for  singing. 

“  Having  descended  again  on  a  smooth 
sandy  beach,  we  had  to  march  about  five 
miles  before  we  arrived,  about  ten  o’clock, 
atCheroo,  so  exhausted  and  fatigued,  that 
had  we  had  to  have  walked  another  mile, 
I  really  believe  that  most  of  us  must  have 
dropped  down  as  our  unfortunate  compa¬ 
nion  had  done. 
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“  On  our  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  the  alarm  was  given  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  on  the  look  out 
to  guard  against  a  surprise  from  the  Suedis 
pirates,  whom  they  daily  expected  would 
pay  them  a  visit:  they  surrounded  and 
carried  us  to  the  chiefs  house ;  who,  under¬ 
standing  that  some  Europeans  had  arrived, 
put  his  head  out  at  the  window,  bidding 
us  welcome  to  Cheroo,  and  ordered  us  to 
be  provided  with  provisions  and  whatever 
we  wanted.  Some  dates  and  cold  boiled 
rice  were  brought,  upon  which  we  made  a 
hearty  meal,  and  then  retired  to  rest  upon 
some  mats  and  carpets,  sent  from  the 
chiefs  dwelling  for  our  accommodation, 
which,  being  spread  under  the  lee  of  a 
boat  on  the  beach,  formed  a  pleasant,  nay 
a  luxurious,  bed  to  repose  on  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  night. 

“We  arose  early  the  next  morning,  re¬ 
cruited  in  strength  and  spirits,  in  order  to 
send  assistance  to  our  unfortunate  com¬ 
panion,  that,  in  case  he  was  yet  alive,  he 
might  be  brought  to  Cheroo.  On  our  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  presence  of  the  Sheik, 
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this  was  our  first  and  most  urgent  request, 
which  was  immediately  complied  with  by 
Sheik  Aga  Mahomet,  who  dispatched  a 
party  of  his  men  out  in  search  for  him. 
This  done,  we  attempted  to  interest  the 
Sheik  in  our  favour,  to  furnish  us  with  a 
boat  to  convey  us  to  Bushire.  This  he 
promised  faithfully  we  should  have  in  a 
few  days,  bidding  us  rest  contented  with 
him  until  he  could  get  a  boat  ready  for  us. 
In  the  meantime  he  gave  us  a  little  house 
adjoining  his  own,  removing  a  cow  there¬ 
from  for  our  accommodation.  We  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  our  new 
abode,  before  the  party  who  had  gone  in 
quest  of  our  comrade  returned,  bringing 
the  unpleasant  account,  that,  in  the  place 
we  had  described,  they  had  discovered  a 
corpse,  nearly  half  devoured  by  the  jac¬ 
kals  and  other  beasts.  This  was  a  sad 
damp  on  the  satisfaction  we  were  expe¬ 
riencing,  from  the  hope  of  being  soon  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  conveyance  to  an  English 
settlement.  It  was  in  vain  we  requested 
to  have  the  remains  of  our  companion 
brought  into  the  town,  and  to  suffer  us  to 
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pay  the  last  attention  to  his  obsequies. 
They  not  only  negatived  our  request,  but 
bestowed  a  large  portion  of  abuse  upon 
us,  for  daring  to  think  of  degrading  a 
Mussulman  by  such  a  demand.  We 
mourned  in  silence  for  this  unfortunate 
victim,  who  had  thus  sunk  under  the  ca¬ 
lamities  and  misfortunes  which  had  so  un¬ 
ceasingly  persecuted  us. 

“  For  two  days  we  remained  without 
any  thing  material  occurring,  treated  with 
much  attention  by  Aga  Mahomet,  who 
supplied  us  with  victuals  from  his  own 
table.  On  the  third  day,  news  arrived 
that  the  Arab  fleet,  after  plundering  and 
burning  almost  every  town  of  note  on  the 
Persian  side  of  the  Gulph,  had  retired 
to  their  own  ports  to  refit  and  share  their 
plunder.  We  were  just  informed  of  this, 
when  Aga  Mahomet  made  his  appearance, 
and,  having  confirmed  the  intelligence,  he 
began  to  be  very  inquisitive  concerning  our 
affairs ;  we  answered  his  inquiries  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  plain  truth,  acknowledging  our 
present  poverty  and  inability  of  reimburs¬ 
ing  his  expenses  on  our  account ;  but  at 
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the  same  time  stated  to  him,  that,  having 
in  charge  an  important  packet,  which  we 
were  conveying  to  Bushire,  every  charge 
he  would  make  for  a  boat  or  maintenance 
would  be  defrayed  by  the  English  resident 
immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Bushire,  be¬ 
sides  a  handsome  present  for  his  care  and 
attention  towards  us  as  English  subjects; 
at  this,  Aga  Mahomet  shook  his  head  with 
an  incredulous  air;  and,  turning  the  con¬ 
versation,  informed  us,  that  we  put  him  to 
a  great  inconvenience  in  occupying  his 
cow-house,  and  desired  us  to  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  another  lodging,  as  also  to  fur¬ 
nish  ourselves  with  victuals,  as  he  did  not 
conceive  himself  warranted  in  feeding 
strangers  and  Christians  from  his  own  ta¬ 
ble,  while  his  own  subjects  were  obliged 
to  work  for  their  livelihood.  Upon  our 
remonstrating  with  him,  and  inquiring 
whither  we  were  to  go,  to  find  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  night  dews  ?  he  pointed 
to  the  lee  of  one  of  his  boats  on  the  beach 
and  out  of  repair,  and,  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  said,  “  go  there,  that’s  a  lodg¬ 
ing  suited  for  infidels.”  Finding  we  had 
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no  resource  but  obedience,  we  did  as  he 
commanded,  retreating  to  the  shady  side 
of  it,  fully  convinced  of  his  duplicity  and 
want  of  feeling.  The  designs  and  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  he  had  first  acted  were  nowr 
more  fully  developed,  nor  did  he  make  any 
secret  of  it. 

“  On  our  arrival  there,  being  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  visit  from  Joe  Hassem,  and 
it  being  his  intention  to  defend  his  town, 
he  wished  for  our  services  in  directing  his 
artillery ;  he  thought  fit  to  pay  us  some  at¬ 
tention,  in  order  to  persuade  ns  into  this 
measure,  as  the  opinion  held  invariably  by 
the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  the  Gulph, 
of  our  countrymen,  is,  that  they  are  all 
excellent  gunners.  These  reasons  being 
no  longer  in  force,  by  the  pirates’  return 
to  their  own  ports,  he  resolved  we  should 
not  remain  an  incumbrance,  and  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  Having  retired  to 
the  place  allotted,  under  the  lee  of  the 
boat,  we  consulted  how  we  should  pro- 
!  vide  ourselves  with  provisions,  during  the 
time  we  might  wait  for  the  boat,  which  he 
still  fed  us  up  with  hopes  of  supplying  to 
M  2 
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convey  us  to  Bushire.  We  now  found  a 
use  for  our  dollars,  being  allowed  to  go  to 
market  and  purchase  what  we  pleased ; 
at  first,  we  were  not  without  fears  that 
Aga  Mahomet,  discovering  we  possessed 
a  few  dollars,  might  take  them  from  us: 
here,  however,  we  wronged  him,  for,  on 
learning  that  we  had  saved  a  few  from 
the  pirates,  he  gave  particular  injunctions 
to  the  natives  under  his  subjection,  not  to 
molest  or  steal  any  of  our  property,  on 
pain  of  the  severest  punishment.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  instance  of  the  strict  honesty  of 
this  man,  from  its  great  singularity,  in 
being  the  sole  good  quality  which  shewed 
itself  amidst  the  black  and  disgraceful 
vices  of  deceit,  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and 
inhumanity,  which  he  so  amply  possessed. 

“  On  the  first  night  after  our  change  of 
abode,  about  twelve  o’clock,  a  violent 
shower  of  raih,  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning  came  on,  which  completely 
drenched  us  in  a  few  minutes  ;  when,  find¬ 
ing  that  we  could  procure  no  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  we  were 
obliged  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the  town 
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to  find  a  place  better  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  perambulation,  we  pas¬ 
sed  a  mosque,  and  seeing  it  open,  while 
the  storm  fell  excessively  heavy,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  covering  than  our  ragged 
shirts  and  trowsers,  we  deemed  it  no  sa¬ 
crilege  to  enter  and  betake  ourselves  to 
rest.  There  we  remained  but  little  longer 
than  an  hour,  before  the  man  who  regu¬ 
larly  calls  the  people  to  prayers,  from  the 
top  of  the  minaret,  and  who  always  sleeps 
within  the  mosque,  hearing  some  noise  we 
inadvertently  made,  arose  and  informed 
the  priest  of  our  presumption  in  making 
a  place  of  abode  of  the  holy  dwelling. 
The  priest  went  out  to  collect  the  people 
together  to  assist  him  in  dislodging  and 
to  punish  us  for  our  insolence.  Luckily 
we  heard  the  kind  intentions  of  these  good 
old  gentlemen,  before  they  could  take 
effect,  and  not  wishing  to  add  a  good 
beating  to  the  other  ills  that  surrounded 
us,  we  returned  melancholy  enough  to 
our  former  situation. 

“  At  the  appearance  of  day,  we  waited 
on  Aga  Mahomet,  and  represented  in  the 
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most  urgent  terms  the  very  distressed 
situation  we  were  in,  and  that,  in  our 
weak  state  of  health,  we  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  survive  much  longer,  if  this  kind  of 
weather  continued;  entreating  him  to  give 
us  back  the  cow-house  again  for  the  short 
time  we  had  to  remain  ;  we  likewise  beg¬ 
ged  of  him  to  quicken  our  departure  as 
much  as  possible.  The  barbarian  was  deaf 
to  our  entreaties  as  to  our  residence,  but 
still  promised  a  boat  in  course  of  a  few 
days  to  take  us  to  Bushire.  For  five  days 
longer,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  with¬ 
out  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  the  rains  during  the 
night ;  both  of  which,  at  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  were  almost  insupport- 
ble ;  put  off  from  day  to  day  with  con¬ 
tinual  promises  of  a  boat,  until,  finding  our 
health  and  finances  both  going  fast  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  that  their  was  no  dependance 
to  be  placed  on  Sheik  Mahomet,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  wait  there  no  longer,  but  to 
pursue  our  journey  up  along  the  coast 
without  further  delay. 

“We  set  off  from  Cheroo  on  the  eighth 
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morning  after  our  arrival,  about  three 
hours  before  daylight,  steering  our  course 
towards  the  next  town,  which  was  about 
twenty-two  miles,  from  whence,  if  we  re¬ 
ceived  no  better  treatment,  we  purposed 
proceeding  according  to  our  original  plan. 
Our  reasons  for  setting  off  so  early  were, 
to  guard  against  our  being  pursued  and 
robbed  by  Mahomet’s  people  after  quitting 
his  territory  and  protection,  which  they 
often  threatened  us  with.  To  our  infinite 
satisfaction,  we  found  the  road  between 
Cheroo  and  the  next  village,  a  much  more 
eligible  one  than  the  last  we  had  travel¬ 
led  ;  being  a  fine  sandy  beach  without  rocks 
or  any  thing  that  could  molest  us  on  our 
march:  when  we  had  walked  about  eight 
miles,  the  Europeans  were  unaccountably 
seized  with  a  fit  of  languor  and  a  strange 
desire  to  rest;  from  what  cause  this  pro¬ 
ceeded,  we  could  never  form  the  slightest 
idea,  unless  it  were  from  the  train  of 
thoughts  that  occupied  our  minds  from 
the  time  of  our  leaving  Cheroo.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  we  found  ourselves  utterly 
incapable  of  proceeding ;  turning  there- 
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fore  out  of  the  road,  towards  a  tree  which 
appeared  at  a  small  distance,  we  seated 
us  under  its  shade,  telling  our  Asiatic 
companions  to  walk  on.  Here  we  remain¬ 
ed  for  nearly  two  hours,  so  completely 
absorbed  in  au  apathetic  like  contempla¬ 
tion, — that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
now  and  then  utter  a  few  incoherent  sen¬ 
tences  :  at  length,  arousing  from  this  kind 
of  waking  dream,  we  observed  the  day  was 
fast  advancing,  and,  knowing  we  had  up¬ 
wards  of  fourteen  miles  to  travel  before 
we  reached  the  place  of  our  destination, 
we  once  more  set  forward  on  our  march. 
Nothing  material  occurred  till  our  arrival 
within  four  miles  of  the  village,  when  we 
overtook  our  companions :  about  sun  set 
we  reached  the  village,  and,  thinking  it 
too  late  to  wait  on  the  Sheik  that  evening, 
we  searched  about  for  a  lodging:  for  a 
long  time  we  searched  in  vain,  until,  for¬ 
tunately  failing  in  with  a  fisherman  stow¬ 
ing  away  his  boat’s  sails,  in  a  loft  built 
for  that  purpose,  we  entreated  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  take  up  our  lodgings 
there  for  the  night.  After  a  supper  con- 
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sisting  of  our  old  fare,  dates  and  water, 
we  laid  down  on  his  sails  to  sleep  :  we 
found  them  exceedingly  damp,  but  this 
was  an  inconvenience  we  did  not  much 
mind,  being  so  oppressed  with  the  fatigue 
we  had  undergone  in  our  very  weak 
state,  and  accordingly  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep. 

“  It  was  near  six  the  next  morning 
before  we  arose,  and,  in  order  to  make  our 
appearance  before  the  Sheik  a  little  more 
respectably,  we  walked  down  to  the  beach 
and  washed  our  linen  as  well  as  we  could, 
having  nothing  but  sea  water  to  use  for 
that  purpose ;  hanging  them  up  to  dry,  we 
returned  to  our  quarters  in  the  loft,  to 
wait  until  they  were  fit  to  put  on,  and  then 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Sheik  of  the  town,  to 
whom  we  represented  our  situation,  not 
with  any  sanguine  hopes,  1  must  own,  of 
succeeding,  nor  were  we  deceived  in  our 
expectations;  for  the  indefinite  mode  in 
which  he  barely  granted  us  permission  to 
remain  for  the  chance  of  a  boat,  was  so 
haughty  and  contemptuous,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  he  deemed  it  pollution  to 
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cast  his  eyes  upon  us.  Fully  satisfied  that 
there  was  not  the  least  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  what  he  said,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  our  best  plan  would  be  to 
proceed  on  immediately  towards  Nakiloo, 
which  was  but  eleven  miles  distant. 
Most  of  the  company,  however,  differed 
from  me,  and,  having  tried  in  vain  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  depraved  duplicity  of 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  along  the 
Gulph,  I  determined  to  set  off  with  only 
one  European  seaman,  (named  Pennel,) 
that  agreed  with  me  in  opinion. 

“We  parted  with  sorrow  in  our  hearts 
at  a  separation,  after  the  length  of  time  we 
had  combated  together  the  misfortunes 
which  had  so  continually  befallen  us. 
After  five  hours  h$,rd  walking  in  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  sun,  we  arrived  at 
Nakiloo  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
immediately  waited  on  the  Chief  Mahomet 
Agi,  who  (during  the  absence  of  Sheik 
Rameh,  Chief  of  the  Island  of  Busheab, 
where  he  constantly  resides,)  possesses 
the  sole  authority  at  Nakiloo,  but  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Sheik.  To  this  man  we  gave 
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some  detail  of  our  adventures  since  our 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Aza  pirates, 
and  our  present  designation,  entreating 
him  to  assist  us.  We  were  informed  by 
him  of  Mr.  Flower  and  his  companions 
being  also  atNakiloo ;  but,  before  he  could 
grant  our  request,  he  said  he  must  wait 
the  orders  of  his  master.  Sheik  Rameh ;  in 
the  mean  time  he  furnished  us  with  a 
house,  and  mats  to  lie  on,  and  his  servants 
brought  us  a  large  bowl  of  boiled  rice  and 
fish,  on  which  we  made  a  most  hearty 
meal,  and  were  left  to  our  repose.  But  we 
had  not  slept  an  hour,  before  we  were 
disturbed  by  a  boy  darting  into  the  room, 
informing  us  there  were  other  Fringees 
(meaning  Christians,)  approaching  the 
town.  This  gave  us  great  satisfaction, 
and  we  arose  to  meet  our  companions  : 
having  congratulated  each  other  on  meet¬ 
ing  again  after  our  separation,  they  inform¬ 
ed  us  that,  having  waited  again  upon  the 
Sheik,  they  were  soon  convinced  my  advice 
was  best,  and  followed  accordingly. 

“  I  informed  my  companions  of  the 
hospitable  reception  I  had  met,  and  had 
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scarce  communicated  it,  before  an  immense 
bowl  of  the  same  ingredients  as  Pennel 
and  myself  had  been  feasting  on,  was 
brought  by  one  of  Mahomet  Agi’s  servants, 
with  his  master’s  congratulations  and  wel¬ 
come.  Having  regaled  themselves  hear¬ 
tily  on  this,  to  us  luxurious  fare,  and 
returned  thanks  to  Providence,  we  laid 
down  to  sleep,  undisturbed  until  late  the 
next  morning.  We  arose  refreshed  and 
stronger  than  we  had  felt  for  several 
months.  After  breakfast  we  waited  upon 
the  Mahomet  Agi,  when,  as  spokesman 
for  the  rest,  I  entered  into  the  business  we 
had  in  view,  and  stated  our  wish  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Bushire  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
having  a  packet  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  of  the  utmost  consequence; 
saying  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  ample 
payment  of  his  expenses,  to  stimulate  him 
to  have  a  boat  to  convey  us  thither.  He 
listened  with  much  complacency,  and  in¬ 
formed  us  he  had  just  received  dispatches 
from  Sheik  Rameh,  in  answer  to  what  he 
had  sent  the  evening  before.  These  he 
said  instructed  him  to  provide  us  with 
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every  thing  that  was  necessary  and  re¬ 
quisite  while  we  remained  at  Nakiloo. 
That  in  a  few  days  he  would  provide  a 
boat  to  convey  the  European  part  of  the 
crew  to  the  island  of  Busheab,  where  we 
should  be  accommodated  with  a  residence 
until  he  could  have  a  boat  prepared  to 
take  us  to  Bushire.  The  native  Indians, 
he  said,  must  take  their  passage  for 
Murcat.  in  a  dow  then  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Nakiloo,  which  would  sail  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  for  that  place.  The  In¬ 
dians  belonging  to  our  crew  very  readily 
agreed  to  this,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  depart  in  good  spirits. 
Mahomet  Agi  advised  us  to  remain  quiet 
and  content  where  we  were  until  Sheik 
Rameh’s  health  permitted  his  receiving 
and  takiog  a  more  active  part  in  our  affairs. 
With  this  satisfactory  intelligence  we  re¬ 
tired  to  our  hut  in  a  higher  flow  of  spirits 
than  we  had  experienced  since  our  first 
capture  by  the  Arab  pirates. 

“  For  four  days  longer  we  remained 
here  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  summons 
from  the  Sheik,  calling  every  day  on 
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Mahomet  Agi,  to  inquire  for  his  dis¬ 
patches  concerning  us,  until,  growing  im¬ 
patient,  we  went  in  a  body  entreating  him 
to  mention'to  his  master  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  our  proceeding  with  the  packet. 
This  he  promised  to  do  with  apparent 
sincerity,  and  the  next  morning  returned 
our  visit,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
he  said  he  had  just  received  from  Sheik 
Rameh,  who  desired  one  of  us  to  go  over 
to  the  island,  by  return  of  the  boat  which 
was  sent  on  purpose.  This  rather  served 
to  increase  the  suspicions  which  the  long 
delay  had  created,  and  having  already 
experienced  the  ill  effects  of  trusting  im¬ 
plicitly  to  the  faith  of  these  men,  we  de¬ 
termined  that  two  of  us  at  least  should  be 
allowed  to  pay  this  visit  to  Sheik  Rameh. 
We  entreated  Mahomet  Agi  to  comply 
with  our  wishes;  he  urged  the  precise 
orders  he  had  received  from  his  master  as 
an  excuse  for  not  complying ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this  we  refused  positively  to 
suffer  one  to  go  alone ;  and  in  consequence 
we  remained  as  we  were  until  next  day, 
when  Mahomet  Agi  again  visited  us,  say: 
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ing  he  would  permit  one  other  to  go.  We 
consulted  together,  when  Youl  and  myself 
were  delegated  for  the  embassy,  leaving 
the  packet  in  charge  of  Flower  and  two 
seamen,  with  the  strongest  injunctions  not 
to  part  with  it,  but  to  take  the  utmost 
pains  as  to  its  being  kept  in  a  place  of 
security. 

“  About  noon,  the  boat  being  reported 
ready,  we  walked  down  attended  by 
Mahomet  Agi  to  the  place  where  the  boat 
lay  ;  the  surf  ran  so  high,  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  into  the  boat  together,  and 
whilst  we  were  debating  as  to  which  should 
go  first,  Mahomet  Agi,  who  was  an  un¬ 
common  strong  man,  suddenly  snatched 
Captain  Youl  up  in  his  arms,  and  carrying 
him  through  the  surf,  placed  him  in  the 
boat,  and  ordered  the  men  to  shove  off. 

“  I  was  so  much  astonished  at  this 
unaccountable  act,  that  I  had  no  power  to 
move  or  speak  before  the  boat  was  off: 
Mahomet  Agi  came,  endeavouring  to 
apologize  for  his  conduct ;  observing,  that 
the  surf  was  too  high,  and  that  I  should 
have  a  boat  in  the  evening:  suspicions, 
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however,  arose  in  my  mind  no  way  favour¬ 
able  to  either  him  or  his  master.  Having 
walked  up  and  down  the  beach  for  near 
half  an  hour,  endeavouring  to  divine  what 
reason  there  could  be  for  such  strange 
conduct,  apparently  so  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  civil  treatment  of  us,  but  all 
in  vain,  I  returned  to  our  hut  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  and  threw  myself  on  a  mat 
without  uttering  a  word.  But  I  was  soon 
roused  from  this  apathy  by  Flower,  in¬ 
quiring  whether  I  had  received  the  packet 
and  why  I  was  not  gone  ?  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  part  of  his  inquiry,  I 
started  up  and  exclaimed,  “  no  !  how  came 
you  to  suppose  such  a  thing?” — With  a 
look  of  surprize  and  dismay,  Flower  in¬ 
formed  me  that  Mahomet  Agi  had  been 
the  moment  before,  and  demanded  it  of 
him,  saying  that  Youl  and  I  wished  to 
take  it  with  us  to  the  island :  Flower 
having  no  suspicion  gave  it  up  to  him. 
I  immediately  hastened  to  Mahomet  Agi’s 
dwelling,  and  rushing  in,  accused  him  of 
having  purloined  the  packet,  and  insisted 
on  its  being  returned.  He  affected  great 
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surprize,  and,  with  much  mildness  of 
speech  and  command  of  countenance,  told 
me  he  had  never  had  it  in  his  possession. 

I  contradicted  him  in  the  strongest  terms, 
adducing  Flower  and  the  two  seamen  as 
my  authority  ;  when,  finding  that  his  arts 
and  persuasive  speech  produced  no  effect 
upon  me,  he  began  to  talk  high ;  owned 
that  he  had  the  packet,  and  meant  to  keep 
it ;  and  when  I  demanded  his  reason  for 
such  extraordinary  conduct,  he  answered 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  that  it  was 
immaterial  what  his  reasons  were,  since  he 
was  determined  not  to  give  it  up. 

“  Exasperated  at  this  insolence,  and 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  idea  of  losing 
the  object,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
we  had  endured  so  much,  I  felt  every 
passion  roused  into  action,  and,  careless  of 
consequences,  I  rushed  upon  the  deceitful 
scoundrel  and  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
reckless  at  the  moment  of  what  my  rash¬ 
ness  might  produce.  But  this  I  was  soon 
made  sensible  of,  for,  on  his  being  saluted 
int  this  rough  manner,  Mahomet  arose 
from  his  seat  and  shaking  me  off  drew  his 
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creese,  and  threatened  me  with  instant 
death ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  but  he  would 
have  plunged  his  creese  into  me,  had  I  not 
instantly  retreated.  His  attendants  seized 
me,  and  seemed  only  to  wait  their  master’s 
nod  to  have  put  an  end  to  my  existence 
without  the  slightest  remorse.  Though 
alarmed,  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
perceive  I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede : 
therefore,  keeping  up  the  high  tone  of 
voice  I  had  before  assumed,  I  threatened 
that  in  case  the  packet  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  yielded  up,  I  would  go  on  board  the 
dow  that  was  bound  for  Muscat,  and  from 
thence  to  an  English  port ;  where,  upon 
my  representation  of  his  conduct,  he 
might  soon  expect  an  armament  to  arrive, 
to  punish  him  for  his  ill  treatment  of  men, 
who  claimed  the  rights  and  respect  due  to 
English  subjects. 

“  Enraged  at  these  threats,  Mahomet 
Agi  interrupted  me  hastily  in  the  following 
concise  and  expressive  manner.  “  Go,” 
cried  he,  “  begone ;  but  let  me  see  your 
steps,  or  those  of  jour  companions,  taken 
towards  the  beach,  and  your  lives  shall 
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pay  the  forfeit  for  your  temerity.  Nor,” 
continued  he,  “  let  yourselves  foolishly 
imagine,  that,  in  case  I  am  compelled  by 
your  rashness  to  harsh  proceedings,  that 
any  vestige  will  be  allowed  to  remain, 
which  can  tend  to  criminate  either  me  or 
my  master.  I  have  attendants,  (he  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  significant  smile,)  who  un¬ 
derstand  their  duty  well ;  therefore,  while 
you  yet  remain  safe,  quit  my  presence.” 
Finding  I  should  get  no  good  by  remain¬ 
ing,  I  returned  to  my  companions,  quite 
disheartened,  and  informed  them  of  my 
bad  success.  About  an  hour  after  I  was, 
for  the  first  time,  seized  with  a  severe  tit  of 
the  fever  and  ague,  hastened,  I  imagined, 
by  the  agitation  I  had  suffered.  A  few 
hours  after,  as  my  companions  were  attend¬ 
ing  me  whilst  raging  in  delirium,  Flower 
and  the  two  seamen  were  also  attacked 
in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so  severely, 
being  unattended  with  any  privation  of 
the  senses.  In  this  wretched  state  we 
remained  for  two  days,  helpless  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  unassisted  by  others.  Unable 
likewise  to  take  the  nourishment  which 
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was  still  supplied  us  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  excepting  that  the  water  was  so 
brackish,  as  not  to  be  drinkable;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  our  sick¬ 
ly  situation  that  we  could  procure  any 
better.  At  the  expiration  of  two  days 
Mahomet  Agi  again  made  his  appearance, 
seemingly  surprized  at  the  alteration  the 
sickness  had  made,  expressing  some  con¬ 
trition  for  what  had  passed,  and  appear¬ 
ing  desirous  of  conciliating  matters. 

“  He  also  delivered  up  the  packet  safe 
and  unopened,  but  requested  we  would 
let  him  see  its  contents  ;  with  this  requi¬ 
sition  we  complied,  that,  by  convincing 
him  of  the  little  value  to  him,  it  might 
prevent  his  behaving  so  again :  we  remain¬ 
ed  several  days  longer  in  this  enfeebled 
state,  insomuch  that  we  could  not  move 
without  assistance ;  this  was  afforded  to 
us  by  Mahomet  Agi,  after  our  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ;  but,  hearing  nothing  from  Youl,  we 
had  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  his 
fate,  and  began  to  suspect  that  foul  play 
was  intended  us  all :  we  considered  the 
present  was  but  a  temporary  calm,  to  lull 
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us  into  security  before  the  storm  burst  over 
our  heads :  such,  indeed,  were  our  ideas 
of  the  d augers  surrounding  us,  that  had 
we  been  in  but  a  moderate  state  of  health, 
we  should  have  decamped  from  Nakiloo 
with  all  possible  speed,  for  we  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  Youl,  whom  we  considered 
as  no  longer  among  the  living. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day 
since  our  arrival  at  Nakiloo,  we  were 
conversing  on  this  topic,  and  forming  plans 
for  our  escape,  when  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mahomet  Agi, 
attended  by  one  of  Sheik  Rameh’s  se¬ 
poys,  with  dispatches  from  the  island,  and 
among  them,  a  letter  from  Captain  Youl, 
which  so  overjoyed  us,  we  could  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  his  hand¬ 
writing.  He  informed  us  of  his  favorable 
reception  by  Sheik  Rameh  at  Busheab, 
by  whom  he  had  been  uniformly  treated 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner;  and  who 
made  professions  of  the  warmest  and  most 
disinterested  friendship  for  the  English ; 
that  he  commiserated  our  misfortunes,  and 
had  sent  a  boat  to  bring  us  all  over  to  the 
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island,  whenever  our  health  would  suffer 
us  to  embark.  Youl  apologized  for  not 
writing  before,  on  account  of  an  illness — 
the  fever  and  ague,  which  had  seized  him 
on  his  passage  over  in  the  boat,  from  Na- 
kiloo  to  Busheab,  and  afflicted  him  daily. 
The  effect  this  letter  produced  on  us  all 
was  astonishing ;  the  sudden  transition  we 
experienced,  from  despair  the  most  hope¬ 
less,  to  ^expectations  the  most  sanguine, 
was  so  powerful,  that  our  countenances 
brightened  up  instantly  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  glow  of  health,  and  we  felt 
our  strength  renewed  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  encounter  the  weather  in  an  open 
boat  to  cross  over  to  Busheab;  which  we 
signified  accordingly  to  Mahomet  Agi,  and 
our  intentions  of  embarking  on-board 
early  the  next  morning  for  that  purpose. 
It  appeared  remarkable,  that  the  illness 
which  affected  the  European  part  of  our 
crew,  attacked  them  all  on  the  same  day, 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  each  other ;  and 
with  the  same  symptoms  more  or  less,  by 
which  we  were  prevented  from  being  of 
much  assistance  to  oue  another. 
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“  The  morning  after  our  receiving  such 
intelligence,  we  arose  with  renovated  spi¬ 
rits  ;  we  breakfasted  with  more  pleasure 
and  appetite  than  we  had  done  for  a  long 
time,  and  about  noon  embarked  on-board 
the  boat,  animated  to  such  degree,  that 
(except  when  the  fit  of  ague  and  fever  was 
upon  us,  which  made  its  regular  attack  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon)  we  seemed  as 
once  more  among  the  happy  and  con¬ 
tented. 

“  After  a  short  and  pleasant  passage,  we 
landed  on  the  Island  of  JBusheab,  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  at  our  request  were  immediately 
shewn  to  Captain  Youl’s  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  We  found  him  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  daily  fit  of  the  ague  and  fever : 
that  past,  he  accompanied  us  to  Sheik 
Rameh’s  house,  where  we  found  him  sit¬ 
ting  in  state  before  his  door,  on  carpets  of 
a  very  rich  and  beautiful  texture.  On  our 
approach,  he  arose,  and  shook  hands  with 
us  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  expressing 
himself  exceedingly  concerned  at  our 
misfortunes,  of  which,  Youl  had  given 
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him  full  information.  Having  seatedour- 
selves,  the  conversation .5  turned  on  our 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  passage  to  Bu- 
shire  through  his  means.  He  promised, 
this  should  take  place,  when  we  consider¬ 
ed  ourselves  well  enough  to  go  up  in  an 
open  boat,  which  he  was  sorry  was  the 
only  kind  he  had  to  accommodate  us  with 
at  that  period.  After  a  long  conference, 
he  ordered  his  Banyan  to  see  us  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  every  thing  that  the  island 
afforded,  and  we  retired  to  a  dwelling 
appointed  for  us,  where  we  passed  as 
comfortable  a  night,  as  fatigue  and  sick¬ 
ness  would  allow. 

“  On  our  rising  the  next  morning  .  .  . . 

[Here,  the  manuscript  narrative  stops, 
rather  abruptly,  but  as  if  meant  to  be 
continued  ;  we  are  accordingly  left  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  closes,  further  than  that  the 
head  of  the  narrative  intimates  their  finally 
arriving  at  Bushire.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

An  important  struggle  ;  with  thoughts  on  the  subject 
of  Police . 

The  little  which  I  advanced  in  my 
first  publication,  of  having  projected  the 
Thames  Police  Institution,  I  hope  will  be 
admitted  as  a  proof,  that  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  pompously  blazoning  forth  my  own 
achievements  ;  I  was  then  content  to  re¬ 
late  the  simple  plain  fact,  of  being  the  ori¬ 
ginal  projector  of  an  establishment,  that 
has  proved  so  beneficial.  Circumstances, 
however,  have  since  arisen,  to  make  it  re¬ 
quisite  for  my  own  justification,  to  enlarge 
on  this  head.  To  this,  I  am  likwise  in¬ 
duced,  from  conceiving  that  the  public 
have  a  just  claim  to  every  information  in 
the  power  of  police  magistrates  to  give, 
that  tends  to  establish  a  more  energetic 
and  effective  police. 

The  subject,  I  confess,  is  more  difficult, 
than  the  mere  narration  of  adventures ; 
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but,  considering  it  a  duty,  I  will  perforin 
it  as  well  as  I  am  able  :  endeavouring  to  be 
as  concise  as  possible  in  that  which  more 
immediately  concerns  myself;  and,  as  far 
as  truth  and  the  necessary  justification  of 
my  own  character  will  permit,  I  am  desir¬ 
ous  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

Among  the  various  and  serious  struggles 
I  have  encountered  during  a  long  life,  I 
think  it  the  hardest,  to  have  been  accused 
and  brought  to  a  public  trial,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  delinquents,  whom  I  had  de¬ 
tected  and  brought  forward,  to  answer 
for  various  malversations  and  defalcations 
of  the  public  moneys,  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  then  discovered; 
and  by  whom,  from  what  has  since  ap¬ 
peared,  (as  will  be  shewn  in  its  place,) 
there  is  strong  ground  for  suspecting 
that  thousands  were  embezzled  and  unac¬ 
counted  for. 

For  this  performance  of  my  public  duty,  I 
was  threatened  with  recriminating  charges, 
if  1  did  not  desist.  Guilt  shuns  inquiry ; 
conscious  rectitude  courts  it,  when  basely 
calumniated.  There  are  (as  I  have  been 
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told)  some,  who  in  my  situation  would  have 
considered  it  politic  to  retreat,  and  pru¬ 
dent  to  have  secured  safety  by  abandoning 
the  field,  allowing  the  delinquents  to  pass 
unnoticed  ;  but  flight  is  unworthy  of  him 
who  can  combat  and  conquer.  The  man, 
who  is  conscious  of  his  rectitude,  does  not 
sculk  to  avoid  danger,  but  advances  to 
seek  it ;  armed  with  his  integrity,  he  feels 
confident  of  victory.  I  persevered  in 
doing  my  duty,  and  that  not  merely 
by  reporting  and  proving  their  malver¬ 
sations ;  but  I  likewise  wrote  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  that,  being  so  threatened, 
I  requested  an  inquiry  ;  observing  that  I 
should  deem  myself  unworthy  the  situa¬ 
tion  l  held,  if  I  could  suffer  such  a  stigma 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  I  desired,  therefore, 
that  my  accusers  might  be  called  upon  to 
declare  every  thing  they  had  to  allege 
against  me. 

My  two  accusers,  having  been  the  office 
clerks,  ransacked  every  paper,  scrutinized 
into  minute  circumstances,  sifting  every 
officer  belonging  to  the  institution,  to  catch 
hold  of  something  or  other  on  which  to 
N  2 
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found  a  charge ;  for,  as  they  had  so  far  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  by  assertions,  which  I 
held  them  to,  kthey  were  compelled  to 
send  their  charges  in  writing ;  and  on 
these,  three  magistrates  were  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  request  1 
had  made. 

The  Commissioners  went  patiently 
through  the  lengthened  examinations, 
which  occupied  them  for  several  days: 
no  court  of  justice  would  have  entered  so 
minutely  into  the  detail,  and  upon  the  de¬ 
livery  of  their  report  I  confidently  looked 
for  a  final  and  honourable  decision.  Why 
something  decisive  did  not  result,  I  know 
not,  furtherthan  being  informed,  itwas  con¬ 
sidered,  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  myself,  to  have  my  character  cleared 
from  those  aspersions,  by  sending  it  to 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench ;  and  that  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  had  directions 
to  receive  any  charges  my  accusers  might 
think  they  could  substantiate  in  prefer¬ 
ring  a  bill  of  indictment.  Could  I  have 
conceived  that  I  was  thus  to  be  metamor- 
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phosed  from  a  prosecutor  to  a  prosecuted 
person,  I  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  done  myself  justice,  by  prosecuting 
them  for  their  slanderous  conduct. 

Experience  teaches  us  wisdom  ;  for,  by 
this  singular  turn  in  the  order  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  my  law  expenses  were  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  was  shut  out  from  the  aid 
of  the  crown  lawyers,  unless  I  paid  extra¬ 
ordinary  fees.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
afterwards  somewhat  relieved,  by  the  li¬ 
berality  of  my  leading  counsel,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  place. 

But-before  I  proceed  to  detail  particu¬ 
lars,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
Thames,  or  River,  Police  Institution,  dif 
fers  most  essentially  from  the  other  seven 
Police  Offices  ;  first,  in  principle,  and  se¬ 
condly  in  superintendance  and  manage¬ 
ment.  To  shew  the  first  position,  1  need 
only  observe,  that  the  Thames-Police  is  a 
preventive  police,  as  well  as  judicial ; 
and  that  the  seven  Land  Police  Offices  are 
merely  judicial ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Police  for  the  river  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  thereof,  is  expressly  calculated  to 
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prevent  crimes  from  being  committed,  by 
the  constant  patroling  of  the  river,  both 
day  and  night,  with  well-armed  police- 
guard  boats  ;  as  well  as  to  adjudicate  and 
punish  offences.  The  Land-Police  Offices, 
having  no  means  or  strength  for  preventing 
crimes,  can  only  act  judicially  when  of¬ 
fenders  happen  to  be  detected,  and  are 
brought  to  the  office  for  examination. 

After  more  than  two  years  experience 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  preventive 
system,  which  I  suggested  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  1797,  the  Thames- 
Police  Act  was  passed,  and  two  colleagues 
were  then  appointed  to  join  me;  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  possessing  knowledge 
of  maritime  affairs,  or  of  the  commercial 
traffic  and  navigation  of  the  river,  (how¬ 
ever  great  their  judicial  capacities,)  the 
planning,  organizing,  and  disciplining,  the 
Thames-Police  military  patroling  guard, 
originated  exclusively  w'ith  myself.  Hi¬ 
therto,  however,  J  have  not  vaunted  of  it ;  it 
was  unnecessary,  being  satisfied  with  re¬ 
ceiving  a  full  meed  of  praise  from  each  of 
the  noble  Secretaries  of  State,  beginning 
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with  His  Grace  of  Portland,  Lord  Pel¬ 
ham,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke, 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  with  their  respective 
under  Secretaries,  down  to  the  period  I 
allude  to ;  from  all  of  whom  I  received 
encouraging  attention,  when  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  wait  upon  or  address  them ;  and 
which  the  nature  of  the  resident  magis¬ 
trate’s  situation  made  frequently  necessary. 

The  great  corporate  and  commercial 
bodies ;  viz.  the  Trinity  Corporation,  the 
East  India  Company,  the  several  Dock 
Companies,  with  the  great  body  of  ship 
owners,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
Port  of  London ;  and  who  were  all  wit¬ 
nesses  to  my  zealous  exertions  for  making 
the  Thames  preventive  police  effectual; 
repeatedly  honored  me  with  their  appro¬ 
bation  :  with  this,  I  should  have  been  well 
satisfied,  had  1  not  been  roused,  in  my  own 
justification,  to  evince  the  claim  so  unde¬ 
niably  my  due. 

The  Thames-Police  act  directed,  that 
a  plan  of  the  establishment,  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  appointments,  should  be  submit- 
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ted  by  the  three  special  magistrates,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  his  approval.  It 
must  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  planning 
and  forming  the  necessary  appointments 
could  not  well  be  executed  but  by  myself; 
and  it  is  a  little  curious,  that  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  omission  in  regard  to  individual  re¬ 
muneration,  arose  from  a  neglect  of  my 
own  interests,  as  the  following  statement 
will  evince. 

The  Thames-Police  consists  of  between 
three  and  four  score  active  officers,  chiefly 
employed  in  patroling  the  river  in  guard- 
boats,  night  and  day ;  being  well  armed 
for  that  purpose,  and  provided  also  with 
fire  grapples  and  scuttling  axes,  in  case  of 
fire  among  the  shipping. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  having  given 
no  particular  direction  as  to  the  superin¬ 
tendance  and  guidance  of  this  strong  river 
guard,  it  came  of  course  under  the  super¬ 
intendance  and  direction  of  the  three  ma¬ 
gistrates,  equally  alike,  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  days  of  attendance  at  the  office.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  discipline  and 
subordination  must  soon  have  dwindled 
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away,  if  any  three  different  individuals 
were  to  assume  the  command  and  give  di¬ 
rections,  each  on  his  respective  day  of  at¬ 
tendance  ;  admitting  even,  that  they  were 
all  equally  competent ;  but  still  more  so, 
if  one  or  more  were  wholly  incompetent, 
from  their  total  ignorance  of  nautical 
subjects. 

To  remedy  so  glaring  an  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  accommodate  my  colleagues 
who  lived  some  miles  distant  from  the  of¬ 
fice,  I,  in  my  zeal,  voluntarily  took  up¬ 
on  me  this  superintendance:  whereas  I 
ought,  in  worldly  prudence,  to  have  first 
stipulated  for  a  remuneration  for  such  ex¬ 
tra  service. 

Several  years  had  thus  passed  on ;  the 
establishment  was  organized  and  comple¬ 
ted  in  discipline,  the  men  were  formed  in¬ 
to  a  regular  corps,  to  act  on  shore  (with 
pikes)  when  required,  as  well  as  on  the 
river.  The  expenditure  was  brought  with¬ 
in  the  annual  allowance  from  Parliament; 
all  was  smooth  and  pleasant;  nor  did  I  re¬ 
gard  its  occupying  more  than  double  the 
time  and  attention  required  for  the  mere 
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judicial  duties,  of  which,  I  also  took  at 
least  an  equal  share,  in  common  with  my 
two  colleagues.  1  hope  then  it  will  not 
be  thought  an  unbecoming  pride,  to  assert, 
that  I  have  cheerfully  continued  gratuitous¬ 
ly  to  superintend  the  River- Police-guard 
rather  than  the  public  should  lose  the  be¬ 
neficial  effect  already  obtained  by  my  ser¬ 
vices  in  preventing  the  enormous  plunder¬ 
ing  of  property  that  pervaded  the  whole 
river,  before  the  Thames  preventive  sys¬ 
tem  of  Police  was  established ;  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  my  suc¬ 
cessor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  voluntarily 
take  upon  him  the  whole  superintendance 
as  I  have  done;  without  which,  the  River 
preventive  system  cannot  be  best  executed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  conscious  satisfaction,  however,  of 
having  rendered  a  benefit  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  in  its  amount,  both  to  government  and 
the  great  commercial  interests,  is  a  recom- 
pence,  which,  as  the  founder  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  I  prize  beyond  any  pecuniary  re¬ 
muneration.  The  first  great  benefit  re¬ 
lates  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the 
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excise  and  customs,  by  the  almost  total 
annihilation  of  smuggling  ;  and  likewise 
to  the  destruction  of  the  enormous  system 
of  plundering  and  embezzlement  of  naval, 
victualling,  and  ordnance  stores  on  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Thames ;  which,  taken  together,  would 
greatly  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  best  qualified  to  form  a  true  judge¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  The  second  great 
benefit  may  be  fairly  estimated  equal  in 
amount  to  the  aforementioned,  in  favor  of 
the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  port 
of  London. 

To  the  uninformed,  concerning  these 
matters,  or  the  inattentive  reader,  these 
calculations  may  possibly  appear  an  exag¬ 
geration  ;  but,  if  those  who  entertain  such 
doubts  will  take  upon  them  a  little  trou¬ 
ble,  they  may  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
probability,  although,  in  the  nature  of  such 
estimates,  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate 
with  accuracy.  It  has,  however,  been  re¬ 
peatedly  proved  in  our  law-courts,  that 
individual  ship’s  cargoes,  in  loading,  as 
well  as  unloading,  have  been  plundered 
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to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds  of 
pounds,  which  a  reference  to  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun’s  treatise  on  the  Commerce  and  Po¬ 
lice  of  the  River  Thames  will  shew;  but 
as  such  references  are  seldom  attended  to, 
it  may  probably  tend  to  remove  such  doubt, 
by  extracting  from  it  the  following  concise 
statement  of  the  immense  amount  of  float¬ 
ing  properly  only. 

“  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
J798,  a  view  was  taken  of  the  whole  com¬ 
merce  and  shipping  of  the  River  Thames, 
from  authorities  and  documents  applicable 
to  that  year,  with  the  true  valuation  of  the 
merchandize,  imported  and  exported  from 
and  to  parts  beyond  seas,  ascertained  on 
the  principle  established  by  the  convoy 
duties.  The  number  of  ships,  including 
such  as  made  repeated  voyages,  was 
13,444;  the  aggregate  tonnage,  1,779,316. 

The  value  of  Imports  and 

Exports . £60,597,989  11  10 

To  which,  add  880  barges 
and  punts,  including  re¬ 
peated  voyages,  with 
grain,  malt,  timber,  &c. 
estimated  at .  235,000  0  0 
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To  which,  also,  add  the  va¬ 
lue  of  British  shipping  and 
vessels,  with  the  tackle, 
apparel,  and  stores,  esti¬ 
mated  at  . .  9,200,000  0  0 

The  total  property  in  the 

River  Thames  annually.  £70,032,989  11  10 

By  this  it  appears,  that,  seventeen  years 
back,  (I  am  writing  in  1815,)  the  estima¬ 
ted  value  of  commercial  property  which 
floated  in  the  River  Thames,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  exceeded  seventy  millions  ster 
ling.  Calculating  then  on  this  floating 
property  alone,  without  taking  into  the 
amount  that  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  on  wharfs,  and  in  warehouses, 
which  are  also  much  exposed,  and  proved 
liable  to  plunder,  what  I  ask,  is  the  pre¬ 
mium  that  underwriters  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  willing  to  insure  such  floating 
property  for,  against  robbery  and  plun¬ 
der,  meaning  losses  that  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  any  other  way ;  and  supposing 
the  police  of  the  river  entirely  done  away, 
and  the  property  upon  the  river  as  much 
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exposed  and  unprotected,  as  before  the 
Thames-Police  was  established.  I  will 
just  observe,  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  calcu¬ 
lated  the  annual  saving,  to  proprietors  of 
West  India  produce  only,  to  exceed 
,£100,000,  and  that  the  revenue,  by  the 
suppression  of  smuggling,  must  have 
gained  a  proportionate  large  sum.  To  re¬ 
turn  then  to  the  question  of  insurance, 
would  one  quarter  per  cent,  or  five  shil¬ 
lings  on  one  hundred  pounds,  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement?  It  is  presumed  not, 
unless  the  whole  was  insured,  by  which 
the  premiums  on  the  property  preserved 
would  fully  cover  the  loss  of  property 
stolen ;  small,  however,  as  this  premium 
may  appear,  yet,  upon  seventy  millions, 
it  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty  five  thousand  pounds. 

I  will  submit  another  way  of  calcula¬ 
ting  the  probable  losses  sustained  former¬ 
ly,  by  the  plunder  of  the  ship’s  stores 
and  cargoes,  while  loading  and  unloading. 
The  number  of  ships  in  1708  was  13,444: 
averaging  them  with  their  cargoes  in  and 
out,  and  taking  a  low  estimate  of  the  no- 
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torious  plundering  that  then  existed,  of 
ship’s  stores  of  every  description,  from  a 
cable  to  a  ball  of  sp unyarn,  from  an  an¬ 
chor  to  a  spike  nail ;  from  sails,  that  have 
been  unbent  in  the  night  by  the  thieves, 
and  stolen  from  the  yards,  to  a  single  yard 
of  canvas ;  and  from  masts  and  yards,  to 
a  tackle  block  or  a  handspike ;  together 
with  the  more  enormous  plunder  of  the 
cargoes,  both  in  loading  and  unloading ; 

I  ask,  would  not  the  respective  owners 
have  been  glad  to  compound  for  twelve 
pounds  on  an  average  for  every  ship  against 
loss  of  stores  only,  independent  of  the 
plunder  of  the  cargoes  ?  The  answer  I  have 
uniformly  received  from  all  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extent  of  the  robberies 
formerly,  upon  the  river,  has  been  in  the 
affirmative.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this 
would  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
pounds.  The  foregoing  statements  are 
meant  merely  to  shew  the  probability  of 
such  enormous  plunder,  were  it  not  for 
the  active  vigilance  of  a  preventive  police. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  faint 
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idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  embezzle¬ 
ment  and  plunder  of  naval,  ordnance,  and 
victualling  stores,  have  been  heretofore 
carried,  and  but  for  this  same  preventive 
police  would  still  continue,  it  may  suffice 
to  state,  that,  within  one  single  year,  after 
I  first  suggested  to  Government  this  spe¬ 
cial  use  to  which  the  river  police  might  be 
applied,  there  was  no  less  than  494  cases 
of  illegal  possession  of  king’s  stores, 
brought  in  and  tried  before  the  magistrates 
at  the  Thames-Police;  of  which,  there 
was  an  acquittal  upon  98 ;  upon  the  other 
396  cases,  there  was  a  conviction  for  ha¬ 
ving  a  quantity  of  government  stores  in 
possession,  of  which  no  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  could  be  given. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  say,  that  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  these  embez¬ 
zlements  and  plundering  of  government 
stores  of  all  descriptions,  have  ariseu  al¬ 
most  exclusively  from  the  vigilance  of  the 
Thames-Police-Officers,  under  my  own  di¬ 
rection  and  superintendance ;  to  whom  it 
first  occurred  to  offer  the  aid  of  the 
Thames-Police,  to  the  then  Board  of  Ad- 
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miralty,  (having  previously  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  department,)  to  search  for  and 
detect  such  embezzlements;  and  but  for 
this  proffered  aid,  which  has  proved  so 
beneficial  to  Government,  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  for  preventing  these  embezzle¬ 
ments,  &c.  would  have  been  little  better 
than  a  dead  letter. 

In  cases  of  detection,  and  when  delin¬ 
quents  are  brought  to  the  office  to  answer 
the  charge  in  a  judicial  way,  then,  magis¬ 
trates  generally,  may  be  considered  equally 
competent  to  sit  in  judgement,  and  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  case  brought  before  them  ; 
yet,  even  there,  in  many  cases,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  maritime  concerns  will  greatly 
aid  a  magistrate  in  forming  a  more  correct 
judgement.  It  is  not,  however,  the  being 
liable  to  punishment,  (though  convicted,) 
that  deters  and  prevents  these  nefarious 
conversions  of  the  king’s  stores,  as  well  as 
other  peculations,  so  much  as  the  almost 
i  certainty  of  detection,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Police-Officers  ;  which  detection  con¬ 
sequently  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  tri- 
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al,  productive  of  conviction  and  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  this  difficulty  of  escaping  de¬ 
tection,  that  so  materially  checks  an  evil 
of  so  great  a  magnitude,  as  to  set  calcula¬ 
tion  at  defiance.  Were  it  left  to  mere 
chance,  as  it  is  on  land ;  and  not  specially 
sought  for,  as  is  done  on  the  river ;  detec¬ 
tion  would  seldom  occur. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
preventive  system  on  which  the  Tharnes- 
Police  has  been  established,  I  think  it 
must  appear  evident,  that  the  main  spring, 
on  which  the  machinery  depends  for  work¬ 
ing  correctly  and  effectually,  is,  the  resi¬ 
dent  magistrate.  He  ought  to  understand 
the  whole  thoroughly,  and  that  cannot  be 
the  case,  unless  he  possesses  maritime  as 
well  as  judicial  knowledge.  He,  must  be 
resolute  and  firm,  not  only  to  do  his  duty 
when  called  upon  to  quell  disturbances 
that  occasionally  arise  upon  the  river  among 
the  sailors,  watermen,  coal-heavers,  ship¬ 
wrights,  caulkers,  ballast-men,  foreigners, 
and  lumpers,  of  all  descriptions  and  coun¬ 
tries  ;  who  are  kept  more  or  less  in  a  com¬ 
parative  degree  of  tranquillity,  by  the  opini- 
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on  they  entertain  of  the  restrictive  judicial 
power ;  but  he  must  be  equally  so  in  resist¬ 
ing  improper  appointments  to  situations, 
and  in  dismissing  incompetent  idlers  and 
corrupt  servants  from  the  establishment, 
otherwise  the  efficacy  of  an  institution,  so 
long  proved  and  acknowledged  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  would  soon  cease. 

It  is,  then,  an  arduous  task  for  the  resi¬ 
dent  superintending  magistrate  to  perform, 
being  not  only  unpleasant  in  its  nature, 
but  is  continually  subjecting  him  to  ene¬ 
mies,  from  keeping  subordinates  to  their 
duty,  or  punishing  those  who  do  wrong, 
who  will  watch  with  revengeful  eyes  to  de¬ 
scry  the  smallest  inadvertent  error,  to 
swell  and  magnify  into  an  offence  (as  the 
case  alluded  to)  and  even  attempt  to  trans¬ 
form  shadows  into  substances,  if  they  can 
thereby  meet  with  attention  to  their  vilify¬ 
ing  detractions: — judicial  duties  are  free 
from  this. 

The  resident’s  attention  to  a  preventive 
system,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  ofi 
ffice  hours,  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Land-Po¬ 
lice  Offices,)  for,  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
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and  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  objects 
for  police  interference,  there  is  not  one 
hour  in  the  twenty  four  but  he  is  liable  to 
be  called  upon,  either  for  particular  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  police  officers  acting  under  his 
superintendance,  or  for  assistance  to 
strangers ;  scarcely  a  day  passing  without 
his  being  so  applied  to,  independent  of  his 
judicial  functions,  during  the  hours  of  of¬ 
fice.  Who  then,  excepting  the  'projector 
and  nurse  of  such  an  institution,  (feeling 
the  affection  of  a  parent  for  it,)  would  gra¬ 
tuitously  undertake  so  unthankful,  so  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  troublesome,  a  duty?  for 
surely,  if  he  performs  the  whole  duty  of 
superintendance,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
benefit  to  the  public,  instead  of  a  third 
part  only,  without  some  special  remune¬ 
ration,  it  is  gratuitous ;  and  if  such  super¬ 
intendancy  is  not  vested  in  one  individual, 
the  spirit  of  the  institution  must  soon 
evaporate. 

To  evince  the  firmness  requisite  in  re¬ 
gard  to  superintendence,  as  likewise  an 
honorable  instance  respecting  Government 
patronage ;  an  elderly  gentleman  brought 
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me  a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  appointed  to  a  boat  officer’s 
situation.  From  his  appearance  and  con¬ 
versation  it  was  evident  he  had  seen  much 
better  days  ;  I  therefore  candidly  observ¬ 
ed  to  him,  that,  although  he  might  natu¬ 
rally  conceive  the  recommendation  equal 
to  a  command,  and  might  suppose  it  some 
easy  sinecure  kind  of  place,  yet  I  consi¬ 
dered  it  best  to  undeceive  him,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  duties  of  a  boat  officer,  by 
day  and  night  in  all  weathers,  which,  from 
his  time  of  life,  and  apparent  habits,  must 
soon  destroy  him,  if  he  undertook  to  per¬ 
form  the^iecessary  duties :  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  to  be  considered  as 
an  order  to  appoint,  without  holding  him 
to  do  the  duty,  I  could  no  longer  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  police  on  the  river  being 
effective.  On  the  following  day,  I  waited 
on  the  under  Secretary  of  State,  explain¬ 
ing  also  to  him  ;  who,  far  from  being  offend¬ 
ed  at  my  objecting  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  expressed  the  fullest  satisfaction  at 
what  I  had  done.  I  will  here  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  observing,  that  whatever  the  world 
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at  large  may  conceive  of  Government  pa¬ 
tronage  in  other  departments,  I  dare  aver 
that  for  seventeen  years,  which  I  have  su¬ 
perintended  this  establishment,  the  go¬ 
verning  powers  have  never  interfered  to 
force  improper  people  upon,  but  have  con¬ 
stantly  attended  to  the  magistrates’  recom¬ 
mendations.  But,  as  the  appointments 
He  equally  with  the  three  magistrates,  the 
superintending  magistrate  can  only  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  qualifications  of  those 
submitted  to  his  individual  approval. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  Thames 
preventive  system  of  police,  I  resume  the 
account  of  the  trial. — Circumstanced  as  I 
was,  to  check ,  control,  or  correct,  others, 
who  acted  under  me,  can  it  be  conceived, 
that,  had  I  been  conscious  of  any  error  re¬ 
lative  to  my  own  conduct,  I  wopld  have 
dared  to  impeach  and  punish  the  clerks, 
who  must  unavoidably  be  acquainted  with 
every  the  minutest  transaction  and  con¬ 
duct  that  can  affect  the  character  of  the 
magistrates  ? — yet  it  was  in  consequence  of 
my  detecting  and  (in  despite  of  their 
threats  to  make  recriminating  charges) 
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my  persevering  to  bring  to  punishment, 
two  young  men  for  defalcations,  for  swear¬ 
ing  to  false  accounts,  and  other  bad  con¬ 
duct,  that  various  accusation&'were  made 
against  me;  all  of  which,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  I  immediately  sent  to  the  govern¬ 
ing  powers,  earnestly  soliciting  an  inquiry. 
Of  these  accusations  against  me,  there 
were  no  less  than  fifty-three  counts  in  one 
indictment,  of  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length, 
manufactured  by  these  young  men,  who 
must  have  conceived  that,  in  pelting  away 
with  so  much  mire,  it  was  a  chance  but 
some  of  it  might  stick. 

I  believe  the  grand  jury  were  more 
alarmed  and  frightened  at  the  tremendous 
length  and  numerous  charges,  than  I  was. 
On  the  whole  of  them  I  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench;  where  I  attended, 
notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  friends 
and  advice  of  others,  lest,  as  they  said, 
it  might  be  too  much  for  me  to  witness: 
to  this  I  replied,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
the  enemy  I  was  either  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  meet. 

It  would  not  become  me,  to  make  re- 
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marks  on  the  trial :  suffice  to  say,  I  was 
acquitted  of  all  those  numerous  charges, 
excepting  one,  anti  that  was  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  my  name  from  the  head  of  three 
bills  of  parcels,  for  work  done  at  a  manu¬ 
factory,  in  which  I  was  concerned,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  my  partners.  I 
had  really  thought  so  little  of  this  accusa¬ 
tion,  that  I  was  at  no  pains  to  prepare  a 
defence.  I  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  an 
offence  ;  I  had  never  attempted  to  secrete 
or  deny  the  fact  of  withholding,  or  the 
motive;  it  was  known  to  every  magistrate,' 
clerk,  and  officer,  in  the  institution.  J  con¬ 
sidered  myself  fairly  justified  in  so  doing, 
the  motive  being  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  mistaken  pride,  as  an  old  military  of¬ 
ficer,  in  not  liking  that  my  name  should 
appear  as  a  blacksmith  or  carpenter,  for 
common  work,  which  I  permitted  to  be 
done  expressly  and  avowedly  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  office. 

The  manufactory  in  which  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  for  making  patent  ships’  pumps, 
of  my  own  invention,  and  not  in  the  least 
designed  for  common  jobbing  work ;  the 
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men  employed  were  superior  workmen, 
consequently  at  higher  wages,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecuting  what  was  wanted  for  the  office 
was  more  a  favor  conferred  than  received. 
The  attorney  general  candidly  admitted, 
that  the  charges  for  the  work  had  been 
most  carefully  scrutinized,  and  found  to 
be  unexceptionably  fair;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  were  undercharged ;  yet,  the  mere 
withholding  of  my  name  was  considered 
by  the  learned  judge  as  a  misdemeanor, 
which  it  may  be  of  service  to  others  to 
learn.  The  jury  found  truly,  the  fact, 
that  I  withheld  my  name,  adding,  however, 
by  the  acclamation  of  three  or  more  of 

them,  “  without  any  corrupt  motive .”  This 

then,  I  conceive,  was  virtually  an  acquit¬ 
tal  of  that  charge,  as  well  as  the  others : 
unfortunately,  however,  the  judge  left  the 
court,  before  the  jury  delivered  their  ver¬ 
dict;  the  clerk  received  and  recorded  the 
verdict,  as  guilty  of  the  charge  of  with¬ 
holding  my  name,  without  inserting  the 
qualifying  addition,  which  acquitted  me 
of  the  criminality.  Affidavits  the  most 
respectable  were  afterwards  delivered  iq, 
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to  prove  this  fact ;  but  the  verdict  was  so 
recorded,  and  I  was  fined. 

Asa  specimen  of  other  charges,  one  was 
for  smuggling  of  cheroots  :  this  arose  out 
of  the  circumstance  of  my  son,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Harriott,  coming  home  from  In¬ 
dia,  on  his  parole  of  honor,  after  being 
taken  by  the  Piedmontese  French  Frigate; 
when,  having  a  few  cheroots  to  spare  after 
the  voyage,  he  had  them  brought  on  shore 
„  by  some  waterman,  and  conveyed  to  my 
house,  as  his  home  while  in  England. 
This  little  circumstance  became  known  to 
one  of  my  accusers,  from  his  being  invi¬ 
ted  occasionally  to  my  table,  by  my  son, 
and  partaking  of  these  cheroots,  with  him ; 
yet,  many  years  afterwards,  this  was 
brought  forth  against  me,  because  they  were 

seen  in  my  house.  Lord  E - asked  the 

attorney  general,  if  it  was  not  too  trifling 
to  proceed  with?  who,  in  reply,  expressed 
himself  in  the  affirmative,  and  happy  in 
his  lordship’s  notice,  but  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  bring  forward  the  charge. 

Soon  after  the  trial,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  signifying 
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His  Majesty’s  command  that  I  should  re¬ 
sume  my  situation,  as  resident  magistrate 
of  the  Thames  Police  :  certainly,  this  was 
highly  gratifying,  so  were  the  many  com¬ 
pliments  I  received  from  several  eminent 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  others, 
who  attended  the  trial.  But  by  far  the 
most  grateful  sensations  arose  from  my 
receiving  the  following  strong  and  honora¬ 
ble  testimony  of  the  purity  of  my  case,  (as 
free  from  corrupt  motive,)  from  its  proving 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  my 
leading  counsel,  J.  A.  Parke,  Esq.  to 
whom  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  prior  to 
his  being  retained  to  conduct  my  defence. 
Mr.  Parke,  therefore,  could  not  be  actua¬ 
ted  by  any  other  than  the  motives  he  as¬ 
signs  in  his  letters  to  me  a  short  time  after 
the  trial,  for  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
liberality,  possibly  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  the  law  ;  pouring  balmy  comfort 
into  a  wounded  spirit,  whilst  it  reflects 
the  greatest  honor  on  himself  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  profession  of  which  he  is  so  good  and 
great  an  ornament.  The  circumstance 
deserves  recording. 
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A  short  time  after  the  trial,  Mr.  Parke 
desired  my  son  to  call  on  him  at  his  cham¬ 
bers  :  he  did  so,  when  (notwithstanding 
the  arguments  which  my  son  used,  so  far 
as  a  youth  could  with  decency,  and  his 
reluctance  to  receive  so  unexpected  an 
offer  as  a  pecuniary  favor,  for  his  father,) 
Mr.  Parke  presented  him  with  a  draft  on 
his  banker  for  the  amount  of  the  fees, 
which,  as  a  king’s  counsel,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  course  of  consultations 
and  the  trial,  upon  which  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  the  admiration  of  a  most  crowd-' 
ed  court,  in  a  manner  that  convinced  all 
present,  that  he  felt  for  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  client,  as  though  it  had  been 
his  own  case ;  making  the  worthless  au¬ 
thors  of  the  trial  writhe  with  agony.  For 
a  moment,  and  only  a  moment,  did  I  feel 
disposed  to  decline  so  unexpected  a  kind¬ 
ness  ;  for  the  next  instant  1  became  fully 
sensible  of  the  genuine  meaning  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  heart,  which  administered  such 
an  healing  cordial  to  my  bosom  ; — that  he, 
who  (as  my  counsel)  must  necessarily 
know  every  point  of  my  case,  both  for  and 
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against  me,  should  be  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  my  conduct,  as 
to  make  a  compliment  of  his  very  great 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  injured  inno¬ 
cence.  But  Mr.  Parke’s  own  energetic 
language,  in  a  letter  to  me,  requires  no  ad¬ 
dition  : 

“  Sir, 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  re¬ 
ceived  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
by  your  son.  I  had  two  motives,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  yourself:  one  was  to  alleviate, 
as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the  weight  of 
that  burden,  which  had  fallen  upon  you  ; 
the  other  was,  to  testify  to  you  the  deep 
sense  I  had  of  your  uncorrupt  conduct  as 
a  magistrate,  and  the  infamy  of  the  charges 
brought  against  you.” 

Mr.  Parke  stands  not  in  need  of  my 
feeble  testimony  to  establish  his  character, 
as  a  bright  ornament  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fession  he  belongs  to ;  may  he  long  live 
to  reflect  honor  on  the  highest  rank  in 
that  profession  : — his  moral  rectitude  and 
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goodness  of  heart  give  the  best  grounded 
assurance  of  his  proving  a  blessing  to  his 
country  :  as  a  faithful  follower  of  his  great 
master  and  teacher,  Christ,  may  he  ulti¬ 
mately  receive  his  reward  from  the  great 
Judge  of  all ! 

I  believe  there  are  not  many  who  would 
venture  to  stand  so  severe  a  scrutiny  into 
their  conduct  and  actions,  public  and 
private;  nor  do  I  deem  it  too  presuming 
to  say,  it  is  not  every  man,  even  of  fair 
reputation,  whose  minutest  transactions, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  together,  would 
bear  to  be  sifted,  whether  he  may  not 
have  committed  an  error,  which,  in  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  might  not 
be  construed  into  a  misdemeanor. 

In  bringing  the  account  of  this,  to  me, 
important  struggle,  to  a  close,  it  has  sin¬ 
gularly,  and  I  may  say  fortunately,  occur¬ 
red,  since  I  wrote  the  foregoing,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  occasion  to  represent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  merits  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  succeeded  the  defaulters  alluded  to, 
I  delivered  the  following  statement  of  the 
fees,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  received 
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at  the  Thames  Police  Office,  during  the 
space  of  ten  years;  distinguishing  the 
amounts  of  the  first  five  years,  prior  to 
1809,  which  were  kept  and  sworn  to  by 
the  defaulters,  from  the  last  five  years,  as 
kept  and  sworn  to  by  the  present  clerks. 


DATES.  FEES. 


PENALTIES.  FORFEITURES. 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d .  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

1804  ..  23  6  4  ..  412  4  10  ..  188  13  10$  ........  624  5  0$ 

1805  ..  34  18  10  ..  410  0  0  ..  235  1  11  680  0  9 

1806  ..  42  10  4  ..  362  3  6  ..  166  13  1$  570  6  11$ 

1807  ••  3«  7  4  ..  348  17  6  ..  144  5  9*  531  10  7$ 

1808  ..  68  1  6  6  ..  547  1  4  0  ..  56  0  11$  672  11  5$ 


207  19  4  £2080  19  10  £789  15  7$  £3078  14  9| 


1809  ..  118  7  0  ..  1363  6  9  ..  402  2  9|  1883  16  6i 

1810  ..  173  13  6  ..  1436  17  5  ..  123  8  5$  1733  19  4$ 

1811  ..  144  9  0  ..  1132  4  9  ..  162  2  4  1438  16  1 

1812  ..  147  19  4  ..  951  0  1  ..  116  7  7  1215  7  0 

1813  ..  140  19  1  ..  929  8  3  ..  530  6  7  ........  1600  13  11 


725  7  11  5812  17  3  1334  7  9$  7872  12  11$ 

207  19  -4  2080  19  10  789  15  7|  3078  14  9$ 


£517  8  7  £3731  17  5  £544  12  1$  £4793  18  1$ 


The  foregoing  plain  matter  of  fact  state¬ 
ment  of  the  comparative  accounts  of  mo¬ 
neys  received,  sworn  to  quarterly,  by  the 
clerks  respectively,  and  by  them  so  paid 
to  the  receiver  ; — by  which  it  is  clearly 
shewn,  that  government  has  benefited 
£4793  10s.  1  id.  in  the  period  of  the  last 
five  years,  (from  the  correctness  of  the 
present  clerks,)  more  than  was  received 
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within  a  like  period  of  time,  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  office ; — needs  no  comment. 

By  this  comparative  statement,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  the  difference  under  the  head  of 
fees  is  c£ol7  85.  Id. ;  under  the  penalties, 
.£3731  17«.  5d. ;  under  forfeitures  ,£544 
125.  1  \d.  And  since  my  producing  this 

statement,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  may 
have  increased,  I  must  oppose  to  this 
an  unequivocal  declaration,  that,  on  my 
honor,  I  know  not  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  material  difference ;  and 
that,  if  a  correct  account  of  the  penalties 
and  forfeitures  could  have  been  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  recorded  entries,  a  positive  clear 
check  would  have  been  found  for  the  pe¬ 
nalties,  and  a  tolerably  accurate  one  for 
the  forfeitures:  in  which  case,  it  is  my 
firm  belief,  that  the  receipts  would  have 
amounted  rather  to  more  for  the  first  five 
years  than  in  the  second.  In  regard  to 
the  fees,  the  account  lies  unavoidably  with 
the  clerks ;  the  correctness  of  which  de¬ 
pends  on  their  honesty,  and  the  greatest 
check  we  have  is  their  oath. 
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If  1  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  hard 
struggle,  than  some  of  my  readers  may 
think  was  necessary,  I  solicit  them  to 
conceive  themselves  the  parent  of  several 
children  and  grand  children ;  and  then  say, 
if  they  would  not  wish  to  leave  to  their 
offspring  a  character  as  clear  as  possible 
from  every  stigma. 

As  a  servant  of  the  public,  I  claim  a 
credit  for  an  honest  zeal  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  my  duties.  I  have  not  sought  to 
make  a  sinecure  of  my  appointment;  my 
hands  are  clean,  and  I  have  fairly  earned 
all  I  have  received.  Three-score  and  ten 
years  do  not  promise  a  much  longer  con¬ 
tinuance  in  this  life,  either  to  give  or  re¬ 
ceive  ;  nor  can  any  wordly  consideration 
induce  me  to  forfeit  my  own  good  opinion, 
or  independance  of  mind.  Yet,  whilst  I 
am  able,  I  consider  the  public  entitled  to 
all  the  benefit  that  can  arise  from  my  po¬ 
lice  experience,  independent  of  my  official 
duties.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  judgement  of  others, 
that  I  assert  my  own  strong  conviction, 
that  the  Land  Police  of  this  so  greatly 
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enlarged  and  continually  increasing  me¬ 
tropolis,  can  only  be  made  effectual  by 
placing  it  on  a  preventive  system;  and  un¬ 
til  some  plan  of  this  kind  is  adopted,  the 
hordes  of  young1]  depredators  I  much  fear 
will  increase. 

I  have  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction 
to  establish  a  preventive  police  on  the 
River  Thames;  and  on  a  principle  similar 
thereto,  I  would  recommend  what  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter  will  shew ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  sound  objection,  beside  the  expense. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Plan  for  a  preventive  and  corrective  P  olice  on  Land, 


Avoiding  all  prolixity  of  argument  to 
prove  that,  which  may  as  well,  if  not 
more  clearly  and  concisely,  be  shewn  by  a 
plan  for  a  preventive  police,  I  insert  the 
following  statement  of  what  I  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  to  the  honorable  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
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called  before  them,  to  give  my  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  police,  February  the  3d,  and 
again  on  February  the  6th,  1812. 

I  am  far  from  saying,  that  this  may  not 
be  improved  upon:  I  simply  suggest,  that 
a  preventive  and  corrective  police  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  present,  which  is  merely 
corrective ;  unless  it  should  be  contended, 
(as  possibly  it  may  by  some,)  that  those 
who  do  little  do  well,  while  those  who  do 
least  do  best:  an  argument,  which,  if  true, 
1  might  have  long  since  profited  by,  to 
my  great  convenience. 

A  plan  for  making  the  Land  Police  of 
sufficient  strength  to  preserve  the  public 
*peace,  without  resorting  to  military  aid, 
but  in  cases  of  great  necessity. 

First. — Increase  the  strength  of  each  of 
the  seven  land -police  offices,  to  fifty  com¬ 
petent  men  ;  from  which,  form  five  equal 
divisions,  of  nine  in  each,  to  execute  a 
regular  routine  of  duty,  alternately  reliev¬ 
ing  each  other  every  six  hours. 

Secondly. — Let  one  or  two  men  in  each 
division  be  stiled  head  constables,  to  di- 
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rect  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
\  trates,  and  make  a  report  every  morning 
of  the  duty  performed. 

Thirdly.— Appoint  one  chief  constable 
with  four  attendants. 

Fourthly. — Let  the  resident  magistrate 
have  the  superintendence  and  chief  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  police  guard ;  to  whom,  the 
reports  are  to  be  made  in  the  morning 
early,  and  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  attending  magistrates  of  the  day,  with 
whom  he  is  to  counsel  and  advise  as  to 
the  best  disposal  of  the  divisions  on  their 
respective  duties  for  the  following  day. 
Let  the  chief  constable  receive  orders 
from  the  resident  magistrate,  or  other  ma¬ 
gistrates,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  for  duty,  in  patroling  the  streets, 
&c.  within  this  district ;  and,  having  given 
the  necessary  directions,  see,  with  the  aid 
of  his  four  attendants,  that  the  duty  is 
well  and  faithfully  performed. 

The  general  line  and  rota  of  duty  for 
the  five  divisions,  consisting  of  nine  in 
each,  including  the  head  constables,  may 
be  thus  considered. 
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X.  The  first  division  to  attend  at  the  office,  during  the  office 
hours  for  the  day. 

B.  The  second  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  six  to 

twelve,  A.  M. 

C.  The  third  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  twelve  to 

six,  P.  M. 

D.  The  fourth  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  six  to 

twelve,  P.  M. 

E.  The  fifth  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  twelve  to  six, 

A.M. 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY*. 

E.  The  fifth  division  to  attend  the  magistrates  at  the  office, 

A.  The  first  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  six  to  twelve, 
A.  M. 

B*  The  second  division*  patroling  the  streets,  from  twelve  to 
six.  P.  M. 

C.  The  third  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  six  to  twelve, 

P.  M. 

D.  The  fourth  division,  patroling  the  streets,  from  twelve  to  six, 

A.M. 

Thus  the  divisions  would  continue  al¬ 
ternately  relieving  each  other  for  the  six 
week  days :  on  the  Sunday,  one  officer 
and  four  men  to  be  in  readiness,  if  wanted 
by  the  resident  magistrate,  or  the  chief 
constable. 

The  number  of  established  police  officers 
belonging  to  the  seven  land-offices,  would 
be  three  hundred  and  fifty  for  constant 
duty,  patroling  night  and  day  within  their 
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respective  districts,  to  prevent  offences. 
To  these  might  be  added  an  equal  num¬ 
ber,  (or  twice  the  number,)  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  police  officer’s  situations,  to 
be  registered  at  each  office,  and  sworn 
in  yearly  ;  these  extra  constables  to  be  in 
readiness  when  called  upon  to  join  the 
established  officers;  every  man  prepared 
with  a  short  constable’s  staff,  made  of 
good  ash  or  oak ;  and  by  previous  regula¬ 
tions  to  know  what  chief  or  head  con¬ 
stable  he  was  to  act  under.  These  extra 
constables,  when  called  on  special  duty,  to 
be  paid  five  shillings  a  day,  and  for  further 
encouragement  they  might  be  exempted 
from  the  militia. 

The  Thames  Police  and  Bow-street 
office  establishments,  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted,  would  muster  about  two 
hundred  more,  and,  taken  altogether, 
would  make  a  police  strength  of  from  nine 
hundred  to  one  thousand  men. 

With  such  a  system  of  police,  evil  dis¬ 
posed  persons  of  all  descriptions  would  be 
fearful  of  instant  detection ;  and  in  cases 
of  public  disturbance,  four  or  five  hundred 
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of  the  established  officers,  including  those 
from  Bow-street  and  the  Thames  Police, 
might  soon  be  called  together  to  any  part 
of  the  town  where  wanted;  and  as  it 
would  be  well  known,  that  double  or 
treble  that  number  of  police  officers 
might  soon  be  convened  in  support  of  the 
civil  power,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
magistrates  on  the  spot,  there  is  no  mob 
(composed  as  mobs  generally  are  of  mixed 
and  dissimilar  characters)  that  could  long 
resist  such  a  systematic  civil  strength. 

I  would  venture  further  to  suggest, 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable,  under  a 
new  police  act,  to  provide  that  any  person 
continuing  in  a  mob,  after  being  ordered  to 
disperse  by  a  magistrate,  and  proved  to 
have  a  stick,  bludgeon,  or  other  offensive 
weapon,  should  be  liable  to  immediate 
apprehension  and  commitment,  as  for  a 
misdemeanor:  and  where  the  riot  act  shall 
have  been  read,  (which,  with  great  defer¬ 
ence  to  others,  I  think  ought  not  to  be 
done,  until  some  flagrant  act  of  rioting  is 
committed,  and  the  magistrate  is  fully 
determined  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  it,) 
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any  person,  in  such  a  mob,  having  an 
offensive  weapon,  and  proved  to  resist  or 
molest  any  officer  of  police  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  to  be  liable  to  transportation. 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  (death)  to 
which  a  rioter  is  liable,  under  the  present 
riot  act,  even  before  the  commission  of 
very  serious  offences,  defeats  the  operation 
intended  by  the  act  for  the  suppression  of 
riots.  The  dispersing  of  a  mob  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  riot,  is  the  great  object 
to  be  endeavoured.  The  fear  of  certain 
transportation  would  cause  most  of  the 
idlers  in  the  mob  to  disperse  ;  for,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  mobs  are  idlers 
without  any  premeditated  design,  though 
they  are  easily  led  into  mischief  by  others. 
The  threatened  punishment  of  death,  as 
by  the  present  riot  act,  is  scarcely  thought 
on  by  those  who  form  a  mob  ;  the  fact  is, 
we  seldom  hear  of  a  prosecution  of  the 
kind,  and  why?  truly,  because  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  so  excessive  for  the  mere  act  of 
continuance  in  a  mob,  after  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  for  its  dispersion,  unless  coupled  with 
that  continuance  some  dreadful  act  has 
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been  perpetrated.  The  same  effect  would 
take  place  on  the  minds  of  a  jury,  if  pro¬ 
secutions  were  carried  on  against  persons 
proved  to  have  been  in  such  mob,  but  not 
proved  to  be  the  real  active  perpetrators  of 
the  mischief ;  yet  the  least  active  person  in 
a  mob  gives  strength  to  the  whole,  and 
accordingly  deserves  some  punishment; 
no  reluctance,  therefore,  would  appear 
either  in  the  prosecutor,  or  with  the  court, 
or  the  jury,  when  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature  was  dispensed  with, 
and  a  few  examples  of  this  milder,  though 
still  severe,  punishment,  would  speedily 
operate  towards  dispersing  a  mob  after  the 
riot  act  was  read.  Remove  the  idle  in¬ 
considerate  mass  of  the  mob  away,  by  the 
apprehension  of  a  certain  punishment,  and 
the  mischievous  remains  will  soon  be 
brought  to  order. 

With  so  numerous  and  well  organized 
a  police  for  the  preservation  as  well  as  the 
correction  of  offences,  under  the  direction 
of  firm-minded  magistrates,  (for  firm  and 
courageous  too  they  ought  to  be,  or  they 
are  not  fit  for  police  situations,)  it  might 
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be  adviseable  to  have  the  constables 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  pike,  so  that, 
when  called  forth  on  duty  against  rioters, 
one  third  or  one  half  of  them  might  be  so 
armed  to  drive  the  mob  away,  or  more 
effectually  resist  the  rioters,  if  they  dared 
to  assail  them,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to 
call  in  military  aid.  The  random  mis¬ 
chief  that  may  arise  from  military  firings 
cannot  be  calculated;  while  the  operation 
of  the  pike  is  confined  to  the  nearest  offen¬ 
ders,  and  likeliest  to  produce  the  most 
effect. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  police,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous 
in  me  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  my 
brother  magistrates  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  on  the  construction  of  the  riot  act, 
which  appears  to  be  strangely  miscon¬ 
ceived  by  some  gentlemen,  particularly 
those  residing  in  the  country.  I  know  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  magistrates,  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  suppress  riots  and 
disturbances,  and  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  the  riot  act,  have  considered 
their  power  of  ordering  mischievous  offen- 
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ders  into  custody,  as  paralyzed,  during  the 
whole  of  the  hour  after  reading  the  act. 
This,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  those  who  do 
so  misconceive  it,  is  a  grievous  mistake; 
insomuch,  that,  were  it  in  general  so  con¬ 
strued  and  acted  upon,  it  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  better  that  no  such  riot  act 
existed. 

But  the  act  bears  no  such  interpretation, 
and,  whether  before  or  after  reading  of  the 
riot  act,  any  assault  made,  or  breach  of 
the  king’s  peace  in  any  way,  subjects  the 
offender  to  be  immediately  taken  into 
custody.  To  suppose  that  the  hands  of 
justice  are  to  be  tied  up  during  an  hour, 
would  be  giving  a  tremendous  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawless  mob,  for  a  length  of 
time,  wherein  the  rioters  would  be  en¬ 
couraged,  by  such  passiveness,  to  commit 
every  possible  mischief. 

I  could  quote  several  instances  where  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  act  other¬ 
wise,  without  my  authority  being  ever 
questioned.  One  strong  case  may  suffice. 
That  of  the  furious  attack  on  the  Thames 
Police-office  in  1798,  when,  at  the  com- 

vol.  in.  p 
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mencement  of  the  riot,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  into  the  street  to  read 
the  act,  or  warn  the  rioters  to  disperse. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  magistrates,  con¬ 
stables,  or  indeed  any  other  individuals, 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  overpowered 
and  put  to  death  without  resistance,  or 
acting  in  their  own  defence?  No,  the 
supposition  cannot  be  entertained.  What 
then?  Why,  self-preservation  being  the 
first  of  all  laws,  and  where  there  is  no 
other  means  to  resort  to,  but  kill  or  be 
killed,  as  in  the  case  I  allude  to,  I  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  order  instant  firing  through 
the  windows  upon  the  acting  rioters,  when 
one  of  them  was  shot  dead,  and  carried 
away.  We  were  then  enabled,  by  their 
retiring  to  some  distance,  to  go  out  and 
read  the  riot  act  Could  we  have  dis¬ 
persed  them  in  any  less  rigorous  manner, 
and  apprehended  any  ring-leader  or  active 
rioter,  no  doubt  but  we  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  doing  so. 

Soon  after  this  the  rioters  attacked  us 
again  in  the  street,  when  two  of  our  own 
officers  were  shot;  did  we  conceive  our 
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police  power  paralyzed  for  an  hour,  and 
abate  our  exertions  to  quell  the  riot,  and 
take  into  custody  any  of  the  offenders? 
No;  on  the  contrary,  we  considered  the 
law  of  the  land  the  more  outraged,  and 
ourselves,  as  ministers  of  justice,  the  more 
called  upon  to  act  with  vigor  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  extent,  for  curbing  such  outrage ; 
and  well  it  was  for  the  whole  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  probably  for  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  that  we  did  so,  as  all  the 
police  offices  and  magistrates  were  avow¬ 
edly  threatened. 

That  the  riot  act  wants  revising,  I  have 
before  noticed,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
misconstruction  I  have  endeavoured  to 
rectify.  My  own  time  of  day  is  past  for 
active  exertion  ;  I  can  manage  the  machine 
I  have  constructed  readily  enough,  no 
further.  Here ,  and  here  only,  I  believe 
[  may  be  useful  to  the  end  of  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Singular  cases  respecting  private  madhouses . 

I  cannot  well  quit  the  subject  of  Po¬ 
lice,  without  adding  my  humble  mite,  in 
aid  of  the  philanthropic  endeavours,  to 
the  reforming  of  private  mad  houses.  I 
select  the  following  two  cases,  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  and  were  introduced  to  my  notice 
in  my  official  capacity ;  they  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

First  Case. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  —  a 
Swedish  sailor  called  upon  me,  complain¬ 
ing  of  his  having  been  robbed  and  cruelly 
treated  by  a  neighbouring  publican,  in 
Wapping.  He  stated  his  case  thus:  that 
about  eleven  months  previous  to  his  mak¬ 
ing  the  application,  he  had  returned  home 
from  a  long  voyage,  and  was  persuaded 
to  lodge  at  this  publican’s  house;  that  he 
had  accordingly  taken  his  chest  and 
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clothes  to  his  house,  where  he  was  treated 
in  a  most  friendly  way;  the  publican  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  receive  his  wages,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  fifty  pounds,  and 
which  he  offered  to  take  care  of  for  him ; 
this  the  sailor  declined,  and  locked  the 
money  up  in  his  own  chest. 

The  sailor,  however,  was  easily  persuad¬ 
ed  to  drink,  and,  getting  intoxicated,  he 
was  kept  so  for  three  days,  until  he  was 
(as  he  termed  it)  dead  drunk;  in  this  state 
he  was  taken  in  a  hackney  coach  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  mad-house  at  Bethnal  Green,  w  here, 
without  authority  of  any  kind,  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  in,  locked  up,  and,  after  being  con¬ 
fined  there  a  month,  was  dismissed,  and 
told  to  go  about  his  business,  without  any 
reason  being  assigned  for  his  detention. 

On  the  sailor’s  returning  to  the  publican 
in  Wapping,  and  entering  the  house,  he 
was  denied  any  knowledge  either  of  him, 
his  chest,  clothes,  or  money,  and  lite¬ 
rally  kicked  out  of  the  house.  Finding 
himself  thus  destitute,  robbed  of  every 
thing,  and  without  a  friend  to  advise  with, 
he  took  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  im 
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mediate  relief  from  his  distressed  situation, 
by  shipping  himself  for  another  voyage, 
and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this  voyage, 
he  had  been  advised  to  make  his  case 
known  togme. 

The  publican  being  immediately  sent 
for,  word  was  brought  that  he  would  come 
instantly;  but,  soon  after,  he  sent  an  excuse 
on  account  of  sudden  illness:  the  man 
bearing  but  an  indifferent  character,  I  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  told,  that,  unless  he  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  following  morning,  a  warrant 
would  be  issued  to  apprehend  him.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  mad-house  was  sent  for;  and,  be¬ 
ing  questioned  as  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
sailor  being  taken  in,  and  kept  at  his  house 
for  a  month,  admitted  the  fact,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  exculpate  himself,  by  alleging, 
that  his  man  took  the  sailor  in  without  his 
knowledge:  he  wras  directed  to  attend 
again. 

On  the  following  day,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  publican  was  really  ill,  (previous 
to  the  first  message  he  was  in  good  health,) 
he  grew  worse,  and  died  within  a  week. 

As  public  justice  could  not  well  proceed 
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any  further,  it  was  thought  most  advisable, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  pecuniary  re¬ 
dress  from  the  master  of  the  madhouse; 
who,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
been  made  instrumental,  by  suffering  a 
drunken  man  to  be  taken  into  his  house, 
as  a  madman,  without  a  shadow  of  au¬ 
thority,  was  advised  (more  especially  as 
it  appeared  he  had  hitherto  borne  a  good 
character)  to  make  his  peace  with  the  in¬ 
jured  Swede,  for  his  illegal  confinement; 
otherwise,  he  was  assured,  that  the  poor 
fellow  should  not  want  the  means  of  pro¬ 
secuting  him. 

The  master  of  the  mad-house  attended 
the  magistrates  sundry  different  days  at 
the  office,  without  determining  what  he 
would  do  for  the  injured  sailor;  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  he  had  nothing  to  advance, 
more  than  that  it  was  his  man’s  fault  for 
taking  him  in,  but  he  could  in  no  way  ac¬ 
count  for  the  poor  man’s  imprisonment  for 
a  month ;  every  time  he  was  thus  exa¬ 
mined,  he  appeared  more  and  more  ner¬ 
vously  affected,  and,  at  last,  we  heard  of  his 
being  very  ill  and  not  able  to  attend.  In 
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short,  he  also  took  to  his  bed,  and  died 
in  little  more  than  a  month,  after  the  Swe¬ 
dish  sailor  had  made  his  complaint  to  me. 

The  second  case  relative  to  private  mad¬ 
houses  will  be  more  concisely  shewn,  by 
copying  a  letter  1  wrote  to  one  of  the 
lady’s  nearest  relations,  after  I  had  libera 
ted  her. 

“  Sir, 

“  In  all  probability,  you  will 
have  heard,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 

that  your  relation  Mrs.  K - ,  late  of 

- ,  was  confined  in  a  mad-house,  at 

- .  As  I  have  been  instrumental  in  re¬ 
leasing  her,  I  have,  at  her  request,  placed 
her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  so¬ 
licitor,  directing  him  to  lay  the  case  before 

J.  A.  P - ,  Esq.  for  his  opinion ;  with 

whom  it  will  now  rest  for  such  further 
proceedings,  as  they  may  think  most  ad¬ 
visable,  to  obtain  her  justice.  Being  a 
stranger  to  all  this  lady’s  relations  now 
living,  and  having  performed  that,  which 
I  was  strongly  called  upon  to  do,  by  her¬ 
self,  as  a  man,  a  magistrate,  and  an  old 
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friend,  I  should  not  think  I  had  done  all 
that  becomes  me  to  do,  if  I  did  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevail  on  her,  and  her  nearest 
of  kin,  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding 
with  each  other.  The  plainest  and  short¬ 
est  way  of  accomplishing  this,  will  be 
to  give  the  following  copy  of  her  letter 
to  me. 

“  - Madhouse ,  M - ,  18 

“  Sir, 

“  As  a  magistrate  and  a  man, 
I  now  address  you,  independent  of  our 
former  friendship,  and  feel  confident  you 
will  enable  me  to  procure  that  justice, 
which  has  been  so  long  denied  me.  On  the 
loth  of  July,  18 — ,  about  half  past  9  o’clock 

in  the  evening,  I  went  into  No.  — ,on - , 

in  the  parish  of - ,  near - ,  where  1 

was  seized  by  H - and  Dr.  T - ,  the 

owner  of  the  said  No. — ,  and  dragged  down 

a  pair  of  stairs,  where  H -  H -  put 

a  strait  waistcoat  on  me,  assisted  by  said 
men,  and  forced  me  through  an  arch  into  a 

post  chaise,  when  I  was  driven  to - , 

and  confined  to  the  present  time;  nor  can 
p  2 
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I  get  a  letter  conveyed  to  any  one ;  nor  do 
1  know  by  whom ,  or  for  why ,  I  am  thus 
confined.  I  need  not  point  to  you,  the 
proper  means  to  be  used  for  my  liberation; 
an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  I 
know  I  have  a  right  to. 

J  remain,  Sir, 

Your  well  wisher, 

K - . 


To  John  Harriott,  Esq. 

Thames  Police-Offiee9  London . 


“  It  is  right  to  observe,  that  my  corres¬ 
pondence  with  this  lady  had  ceased  for 
some  years ;  the  appeal,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  be  neglected.  I  inquired  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  found  no  return 
had  been  made  there,  which  caused  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  something  wrong,  and  was  con¬ 
firmatory  of  her  letter.  I  went  to  - 

and,  taking  a  solicitor  with  me,  called  on 
Dr.  T - ,  who  at  first  declined  answer¬ 

ing  my  inquiries;  making  myself  known, 
and  shewing  her  letter,  he  acknowledged 

that  Mrs.  K - was  there;  that  the  points 

stated  in  her  letters  were  true;  that  the 
person  who  employed  him  was  J.  L— — , 
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an  attorney  at  - ,  to  whom,  he  had 

made  known  a  few  weeks  before,  her  be¬ 
ing  in  a  sane  state,  fit  for  removal,  and 
without  whose  authority  he  did  not  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  permit  my  seeing  her. 
Giving  the  doctor  to  understand,  that,  un¬ 
less  I  did  see  and  converse  with  her,  I 
must  take  other  measures,  and  observing 

that  J.  L - ,  being  no  relation,  had  no 

right  to  assume  such  authority,  the  doc¬ 
tor  desired  me  to  defer  it  until  the  next 
day.  I  did  so;  and,  to  make  short  of  it,  I 
finally  obtained  her  release,  and  brought 
her  to  my  house. 

“  Notwithstanding  I  had  the  doctor’s  ac- 

knowlegement  of  Mrs.  K - being  at 

that  time  sane ,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
have  her  examined  by  medical  gentlemen, 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  by  her  re¬ 
spectable  solicitor  and  others ;  all  confirm¬ 
ed  my  own  and  Mrs.  Harriott’s  opinion, 
of  her  being  as  sane,  as  we  have  kfiown 
her  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  allowing 
for  increase  of  irritability  in  that  time,  and 
the  treatment  she  has  received.  How  she 
was ,  when  first  confined,  we  cannot  say; 
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it  will  be  for  others  to  prove  ;  nor  how  she 
may  be  hereafter,  -God  only  knows  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Mrs.  K - ,  however,  seems  most 

perfect  in  her  memory  of  every  transaction 
on  that  day  when  she  was  seized,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  days  before,  and  also  of 
every  material  transaction,  with  the  unac¬ 
countable  cruel  treatment  she  received 
during  her  long  confinement. 

“  In  her  narrative,  she  states,  that  she 
had  lodged  and  boarded  for  several  years 

with  Mrs.  L - ,  the  mother,  for  whom 

she  had  so  great  a  friendship,  that  she 
had  not  only  lent  the  mother  one  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  mother’s  sister  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  son  J.  L -  eleven  hun¬ 

dred  and  forty;  the  securities  for  which, 
with  securities  for  other  moneys,  were 
in  her  apartments  at  the  mother’s.  A  will, 

made  for  her  by  J.  L - ,  was  in  his  own 

keeping,  in  which  he  was  an  executor, 
with  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
his  mother  left  the  residuary  legatee. 
These  circumstances,  put  together,  make 
a  strange  appearance,  when,  after  a  quar¬ 
rel,  which  Mrs.  K - states  to  have  ta- 
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ken  place,  between  her  and  J.  L - ,  the 

mother  of  J.  L- -  then  expressed  her 

fears  that  Mrs.  K - would  put  her  son 

into  trouble,  on  account  of  what  J.  L - 

owed  to  Mrs.  K - .  He ,  J.  L - ,  of 

all  men  living,  assumes  an  authority  to 

place  her,  Mrs.  K - ,  in. a  mad-house, 

where  he  knew  she  could  not  trouble  him, 
nor  alter  her  will. 

“  J.  L -  has  been  called  upon  to  ex¬ 

plain  his  conduct;  he  and  his  mother 
have  both  been  called  upon  to  give  up  all 
her  papers,  her  securities,  and  her  will, 
and  also  to  pay  the  arrears  of  interest  due, 
which  amounts  to  a  serious  sum.  Nothing 
of  this  has  yet  been  obtained,  consequent¬ 
ly  actions  must  be  brought  to  recover  her 
property,  and  to  obtain  her  justice. 

“  This,  sir,  is  the  outline  of  her  case:  I 
also  understand,  that,  if  the  debts  due 
from  the  L — — ’s  family  were  paid,  (alto¬ 
gether  about  ,£2700,)  her  property  would 
be  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Mrs.  K -  thinks  J.  L - is  not  able 

to  pay,  and  his  not  coming  forward  to  pay 
the  interest  confirms  the  suspicion ;  and 
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at  the  same  time  discovers  the  motive  of 
his  conduct.  There  can  be  no  question, 
therefore,  as  to  the  propriety  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  recover  her  property. 

“  Mr.  P - ’s  opinion  on  her  confine¬ 

ment,  is,  that  an  action  will  lie  against 

L - and  T - ,  observing,  however,  that 

notwithstanding  the  apparent  wickedness 
of  the  motive,  if  there  were  an  original 
cause  for  coercion,  the  damage  would  be 
comparatively  small.  As  a  professional  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  as  near  male  relation  as  Mrs. 

K - has,  your  opinion  and  advice  ought 

to  have  weight  with  her,  and  she  acknow- 
led  ges,  that  among  her  relations  there  is 
none  whose  judgement  and  strict  regard 
for  justice  she  has  a  higher  opinion  of 
than  yours  :  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
fair  to  observe,  that  she  thinks  her  rela¬ 
tions,  generally ,  have  not  treated  her  with 
kindness.  I  shall  be  glad  to  effect  a  re¬ 
conciliation,  and  for  that  end,  as  well  as 
determining  for  the  best  concerning  her 
affairs,  I  address  this  to  you. 

“  There  appear  to  me,  two  material 
points  for  consideration  ;  first,  whether  it 
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is  most  advisable  to  bring  actions  for  the 
false  imprisonment,  considering  it  uncer¬ 
tain  what  evidence  may  be  produced,  to 
shew  good  cause  for  her  confinement, 
though  effected  by  illegal  measures,  and 
by  an  assumption  of  power  by  a  person 
greatly  indebted  to  her ;  thereby  taking 
possession  of  her  securities,  as  likewise 
the  management  of  her  affairs,  without 
being  related  to  her,  or  any  other  way  pro¬ 
perly  authorized  so  to  do.  By  all  that  I 
can  learn,  the  cause  assigned  is,  her  re¬ 
markable  high  spirits,  and  her  proneness  to 
make  liberal  presents  to  some  friends;  by 
which,  it  was  conceived,  she  would  injure 
her  property.  To  this,  she  says,  the 
whole  amount  of  these  presents  was  net 
sixty  pounds ;  and  that,  being  her  own, 
she  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  plea¬ 
sed  ;  shrewdly  observing,  that  the  great¬ 
est  mark  of  insanity,  her  liberality  to  the 

L - family,  is  not  charged  against  her. 

This  is  the  first  question.  The  second  is, 
that,  considering  it  problematic,  whether 
she  ever  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  men¬ 
tal  derangement  as  would  have  authorized 
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her  nearest  relatives  to  place  her  under  re¬ 
straint;  and  again  considering,  that  it  may 
be  possible  for  a  person  of  her  singular 
turn  of  mind,  and  highly  eccentric  man¬ 
ners,  when  she  advances  further  into  the 
vale  of  years,  to  become  so  atiiicted,  as  to 
require  the  superintending  influence  of 
confidential  friends;  I  submit  it  to  you,  sir, 
whether  it  would  not  be  most  prudent,  as 
well  as  affectionate,  on  the  part  of  those 

who  are  nearest  related  to  Mrs.  K - ,  to 

meet  and  consult  together  what  is  best  to 
be  done,  to  guard  against  the  worst. 

“  If  I  could  give  a  stronger  proof  of  my 
disinterested  good  will  to  serve  my  much 
valued  friend,  (who,  when  1  was  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  acted  like  a  tender  sister  to  my  wife 
and  children,)  I  would  ;  she  has  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  giving  me  such  a  trust-power.  I 
wish  to  decline  it,  thinking  her  nearest  male 
relations,  of  whose  integrity  and  respect¬ 
ability,  and  particularly  your’s,  she  enter¬ 
tains,  so  favorable  an  opinion,  are  the 
properest  persons,  either  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  power,  executed  by  herself 
direct;  or,  in  case  the  Almighty  should  so 
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afflict  her,  to  step  forward  as  her  natural 
guardians,  to  see  that  nothing  more  is 
done  than  is  necessary. 

“  Mrs.  K - — ,  having  been  some  weeks 

at  our  house  in  London  is  now  in  apart¬ 
ments  at  Greenwich;  a  meeting  of  her 
relations  in  London  would  probably  be 
the  shortest  and  best  way  of  consulting 
on  what  ought  to  be  done.  My  house  is  at 
your’s  or  any  other  relation’s  service  to 
meet  and  consult  together,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  contribute  in  any  way  towards 
rendering  her  justice  for  the  past,  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  future.  I  shall  now  leave  it 
with  you  to  communicate  to  such  others 
of  her  relatives  as  you  think  proper ;  I 
leave  town  on  Wednesday  next  with  Mrs. 
K —  — ,  to  give  my  opinion  about  her  es¬ 
tates  in  H— — ,  and  the  repairs  necessary. 
I  shall  be  absent  about  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
John  Harriott.” 

Thames  Police,  M - 18 

To  John  L— ,  Esq.  Attorney 
at  Lawy  W - ,  S—hire,” 
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In  return  to  the  foregoing,  I  received 
a  very  pleasing  letter  of  thanks  from  Mr. 

L - ,  and,  on  his  coming  to  tow  n,  had 

the  gratification  of  seeing  Mrs.  K - and 

Mr.  L - mutxially  pleased,  on  meeting 

at  my  house,  with  others  of  their  friends. 
It  appeared,  however,  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  these  her  friends,  as  well 
as  her  solicitors,  that  the  recovery  of  her 

property  from  the  L - family  should  be 

the  first  object.  In  common  worldly  pru¬ 
dence,  I  dare  say  it  was  right ;  but  I  must 

acknowledge,  that,  had  Mrs.  K - been 

a  relation  of  mine,  and  had  it  rested  with 
me  to  determine  what  measures  to  pursue, 
I  would  assuredly  have  prosecuted  all 
those  who  were  materially  concerned  in 
her  being  so  seized  and  imprisoned  with¬ 
out  legal  authority :  and  I  would  have 
done  this  on  public  grounds,  whether 
proved  sane  or  insane,  (as  the  danger  both 
to  males  and  females,  who  are  not  so  ca¬ 
pable  of  asserting  their  own  rights,  is  hor¬ 
rible  to  think  upon,)  in  the  full  hope  of  ex¬ 
posing  and  checking  such  apparent  ini¬ 
quitous  measures,  as  were  resorted  to  by 


an  unprincipled  debtor,  against  a  most 
liberal  benefactress,  who  had  unwarily 
placed  herself  within  his  grasp,  by  her  un¬ 
suspecting  confidence,  without  a  near  re¬ 
lation  or  friend  io  see  after  and  protect 
her.  I  would  not  have  regarded  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  damages  that  might  have  arisen;  . 
but  have  looked  to  its  being  the  means  of 
procuring  a  radical  reform  in  the  conduct 
of  mad-houses ;  for  I  fear  that  the  cases 
of  this  much  injured  lady  and  the  poor  sai¬ 
lor,  of  their  being  incarcerated  within  the 
walls  of  a  mad-house,  without  any  just 
cause,  and  done  for  most  wicked  purposes, 
are  far  from  being  solitary  instances;  of 
the  first  case,  the  sailor’s,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  being  sent,  taken  in,  and  confined, 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him  of  all  he 
had;  thereby  rendering  him  incapable  of 
procuring  himself  justice.  The  second 
case  shall  speak  for  itself,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  taken  from  the  lady’s  manu¬ 
script  narrative,  which  she  wrote  imme¬ 
diately  after  I  had  released  her,  and  left 
it  with  me ;  and  again,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years  residence  on  her  estate  in  H - , 
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in  a  tranquil  state  of  mind  and  body ;  and, 
being  on  a  visit  at  our  house  for  some 
months  in  the  summer  of  1814,  I  desired 
her  to  look  attentively  over  the  narrative, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  any  errors 
that  might  have  arisen  either  from  memo¬ 
ry,  or  from  writing  it  whilst  under  any  in¬ 
fluence  of  vindictive  feeling,  on  account 
of  the  injuries  she  had  received.  The  errors 
were  very  trifling,  all  the  strong  features 
were  confirmed,  and,  from  her  narrative  of 
those  injuries,  they  appear  so  diabolical, 
that  I  shudder  to  think  how  practicable  it 
is,  through  the  medium  of  private  mad¬ 
houses,  to  immure  within  the  walls  of 
these  worse  than  Bastiles,  harmless  de¬ 
licate  females,  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  legal  male  relative  protectors ; 
there  to  be  confined  with,  and  treated  as, 
maniacs,  (alone  sufficient  to  turn  the  brain 
of  delicately  nerved  people  ;)  subject  also 
to  punishments,  far  worse  than  are  practi¬ 
sed  in  the  houses  of  correction  ;  and  all 
this  can  be  done  in  secret,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  its  being  needful,  in  mod-houses ; 
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hidden,  not  only  from  the  public  eye,  but, 
to  aid  the  means  of  concealment,  the  per¬ 
son  thus  cruelly  treated  is  prevented,  by 
the  most  rigorous  measures  of  internal  dis¬ 
cipline,  from  making  the  case  known  to 
such  of  their  friends  as  they  might  hope 
would  render  them  justice;  and  further, 
when,  by  persevering  firmness  or  chance, 
or  both  together,  as  was  the  case  of  Mrs. 

K - ,  some  friend  obtains  a  knowledge 

of  their  address,  and  applies  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  and  conversing,  their 
goaler  assumes  a  power  of  refusing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  whether  such  person  is  there 
or  not,  (though  it  is  possible  to  be  the  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  brother,  &c.  who  is  seeking 
a  lost  relative,)  unless  they  come  with  an 
order  from  the  mad-house-keeper’s  employ¬ 
er,  who,  in  such  cases  of  illegal  seizure 
and  confinement,  it  is  also  possible,  may 
be  the  greatly-involved  debtor,  that  thus 
savagely  reverses  the  course  of  justice,  by 
imprisoning  his  much  injured  creditor; 
and  that  not  merely  to  secure  himself  from 
a  prison,  which  he  may  deserve,  but,  pos- 
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sibly  with  a  diabolical  hope,  of  really  driv¬ 
ing  such  much-wronged  creditor  to  mad¬ 
ness,  or  to  die  in  despair.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  conceive,  but  that  there  are 
medicines,  that  could  produce  temporary 
madness,  which  this  lady  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  in  her  own  case.  Nay,  admitting 
complete  insanity,  can  it  be  tolerated, 
that  the  unhappy  object  should  be  liable 
to  be  thus  tortured  and  punished,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tyrant  keeper  of  a  mad-house, 
without  control.  Oh!  shame  upon  it;, 
where  is  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sis¬ 
ter,  relative,  or  friend,  who  could  consent 
to  such  punishments  being  inflicted  on  a 
helpless  innocent  maniac,  as  will  be  shewn 
in  the  following  chapter  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Extract  from  the  narrative  of  a  lady,  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  her  being  seized  and  confined, 
and  the  savage  treatment  she  experienced,  in  a  mad¬ 
house. 


The  following  detail  of  circumstances 
previous  to  Mrs.  K - ’s  seizure,  the  clan¬ 

destine,  unwarrantable,  manner  in  which 
she  was  by  force  taken  and  imprisoned, 
without  having  committed  an  offence, 
under  a  pretence  of  madness,  will  shew 
the  state  of  the  lady’s  mind  at  the  time ; 
will  shew  the  facility  with  which  such  ne¬ 
farious  practices  may  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution;  and  the  delineation  of  the  internal 
management  of  a  private  madhouse,  it  is 
hoped,  may  excite  further  parliamentary 
inquiries. 

Mrs.  K - ,  a  maiden  lady  of  near 

sixty  years  of  age,  had  resided  and  board¬ 
ed  for  several  years,  at  the  house  of  a 

Mrs.  L - ,  in  - ,  paying  c£lOO  a 

year:  there  are  but  few  who  possess  a 
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more  intelligent  masculine  firmness  of 
mind,  in  the  performance  of  her  duties 
to  God  and  to  her  fellow  mortals,  libe¬ 
ral  (according  to  the  cold  calculations  of 
worldly  prudence)  to  an  excess,  in  her 
charities  and  friendships.  She  states,  that 

On  or  about  the  15th  of  - ,  18 — , 

Mrs.  L -  (with  whom  she  lodged  and 

boarded)  expressed  much  concern  to  Mrs. 

K - ,  that  her  son,  J  ■  L - ,  should 

be  so  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  K - ,  ad¬ 

ding,  she  hoped  her  son  would  not  be 
troubled  on  that  account:  the  cause  of 
her  fears  was  supposed  to  arise  from  some 
high  words,  the  day  before,  between  Mrs. 

K -  and  J-  .  L - ,  concerning  a 

codicil  to  her  will,  she  had  directed  him 
to  make. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  K - 

dined  at  home  with  Mrs.  L - ,  and  two 

of  her  daughters.  At  five  in  the  same 

evening,  Mrs.  K -  went  to  her  relation 

Mrs.  R - ;  they  drank  tea  together. 

Towards  six  o’clock,  the  door  where 
they  were  sitting  was  opened,  and  Dr. 
P - ,  whom  Mrs.  K - had  a  mere  per- 
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sonal  knowledge  of,  entered  the  room  :  he 
took  a  seat  offered  him  by  Mrs.  K — .  Mrs. 

R -  was  at  that  time  sitting  in  a  chair 

by  the  window,  quite  incapable  of  mov¬ 
ing  without  assistance,  and  almost  speech¬ 
less;  insomuch,  that  none  could  under¬ 
stand  her  but  those  who  attended  her. 

Mrs.  K* - ,  not  having  heard  of  any  phy- 

cian  being  called  for,  was  much  surprised 
at  Dr.  P — — ’s  appearance  ;  concluding, 
however,  that  his  visit  must  be  to  her  cou¬ 
sin,  she  gave  the  Doctor  a  very  minute 
account  of  Mrs.  R— ’s  malady,  and  the 
length  of  time,  (a  year  or  more,)  that  she 
had  been  so  affected.  She  then  entered 
into  a  more  desultory  conversation  with 

Dr.  P - ,  until  he  arose  to  go  away, 

when  she  accompanied  him  to  the  outer 
door*. 

Soon  after  the  Doctor  departed,  Mrs. 
K -  went  for  a  cake,  which  she  gave 

*  The  lady  declares  that  this  was  the  only  oppor** 
tunity  the  physician  ever  had  of  forming  any  opinion 
of  his  own,  on  her  sanity  or  insanity,  though,  it  is  saidf 
that  he  certified  to  her  being  insane. 
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to  Mrs.  R - ’s  servant,  while  she  walked 

on  to  a  Mrs.  E—  L — ,  in  - Buildings, 

to  meet  Mrs.  L - ,  who,  together  with 

Mrs.  £ - L - ,  returned  with  her  to 

Mrs.  R - \s,  whose  better  health  was 

drank,  with  some  wine  Mrs.  K -  had 

sent  there  in  the  morning.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  they  departed,  leaving  Mrs. 
R - to  the  care  of  her  servant. 

Mrs.  K -  gives  a  further  detail  of 

particulars,  which  might  be  thought  unin¬ 
teresting,  relative  to  her  walking  with  these 
ladies  and  calling  at  sundry  places,  until 
they  returned  home  at  a  little  after  nine 

to  Mrs.  L - ,  as  evincing  her  sanity  at 

the  time :  that  which  is  here  mentioned,  is 
merely  to  shew  Mrs.  K. - ’s  perfect  re¬ 

collection  of  transactions,  prior  to  the 
moment  of  being  seized  and  confined; 
and  which  became  impressed  the  more, 
on  her  naturally  very  strong  memory,  from 
having  to  reflect  within  herself,  what  could 
possibly  have  occurred  to  occasion  such 
proceedings. 

On  their  return  home,  Mrs.  K —  went 
up  to  her  room,  when,  having  unrobed, 
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she  went  down  expecting  to  see  a  Mr.  R — 
whom  she  had  left  in  the  parlour ;  she  was 

told  that  Mr.  R -  was  gone  into  the 

adjoining  house/ she  went  there  to  call 
him  to  supper  as  her  guest.  At  the  door 

of  the  house  she  met  one  of  the  Miss  L _ ’s 

coming  out,  which  rather  surprized  her, 

from  not  seeing  Mr.  R -  also  ;  Mrs. 

K - proceeding  further,  was  met  by  Mr. 

H - ,  the  master  of  the  house,  at  his 

parlour  door,  who  asked  her  to  walk  in. 

She  enquired  for  Mr.  R - ,  Mr.  H _ 

said  he  was  in  the  back  room,  but  would 

come  there  presently.  On  Mrs.  K _ _ 

entering  the  parlour,  Mr.  H - shut  the 

door,  when  she  observed  a  stranger  walk¬ 
ing  about,  and  who  immediately  addressed 
her,  saying,  “  I  understand,  madam,  you 
are  a  very  benevolent  lady,”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Giving  the  stranger  a  short 
answer,  for  what  she  conceived  an  imper¬ 
tinent  speech,  Mrs.  K - asked  Mr. 

^  (aside,)  if  that  man  was  drunk. 
Something  was  then  said  jocularly  by  Mr. 

H - about  her  taking  a  trip  with  this 

stranger  to  Gretna-green;  Mrs.  K _ - 
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answered,  “  to-morrow  will  be  time 
enough,”  and  renewed  her  inquiries  after 
Mr.  R—  — .  A  young  woman  then  came 
in,  whom  she  had  noticed  the  day  before 

at  Mrs.  L - ’s,  at  which  time  she  was 

given  to  understand,  that  this  young  woman 
waited  to  offer  herself  as  a  servant  to  a 
Miss  W - .  This  person,  (who  after¬ 

wards  proved  to  be  a  servant  to  Dr.  T — , 
the  stranger  who  had  so  addressed  her,) 
just  came  in,  and  walked  out  again  with¬ 
out  a  word  passing :  then  a  man  came  in 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  post-boy. 

M  rs.  K - and  Mr.  H —  —  were  standing 

near  the  door ;  the  door  opening,  Mrs.  K — 
entered  the  passage,  when  she  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  by  both  her  arms,  by  Dr. 

T - and  Mr.  H- - ,  dragged  by  them 

down  a  pair  of  stairs  to  an  under  ground 
kitchen,  where  the  same  girl  stood  with  a 
strait  waistcoat  ready  to  put  on  her.  The 
post-boy,  Mrs.  H - ,  and  their  maid  ser¬ 

vant,  were  present;  the  waistcoat  was 

forced  on,  and  Mrs.  K -  then  dragged 

through  an  arch  into  the  road,  where  a 
post  chaise  was  waiting,  into  which  they 
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forced  her.  Seated  between  Dr.  T - 

and  this  young  womau,  (whose  name  she 

afterwards  found  to  be  H.  H - ,)  and 

confined  in  the  strait  waistcoat,  she  was 

conveyed  to  the  mad-house  at - ,  kept 

by  Dr.  T - ,  and  was  from  that  time 

treated  as  a  maniac. 

Mrs.  K - could  obtain  no  information 

by  what  authority  she  was  thus  confined  : 
from  time  to  time  she  wrote  to  different 
relatives  and  acquaintance,  most  of  which, 

if  not  all,  being  found  out  by  Dr.  T - , 

were  detained  by  him,  as  was  admitted 
by  him  to  Mr.  Harriott;  with  the  further 
acknowlegement,  that,  had  that  letter 
(which,  so  fortunately  for  her,  got  safe  to 
Mr.  Harriott,)  been  in  like  manner  found 
out,  it  would  not  have  been  sent  as  di¬ 
rected,  but  would  have  been  either  detain¬ 
ed  by  him,  or  sqnt  to  Mr.  L - ,  who 

employed  and  engaged  to  pay  the 
Doctor. 

The  further  extracts  of  Mrs.  K - ’s 

narrative,  which  chiefly  relate  to  the 
internal  management,  shall  be  given  in 
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the  first  person,  the  omissions  being  mark¬ 
ed  by  dots.  She  says, 

“  On  my  arrival  at  •  •  •  •  house,  (a  place 
I  had  never  seen  before,)  the  chaise  door 
was  opened,  the  man  got  out,  and  I  believe 
assisted  in  taking  me  out.  I  followed  him 
into  the  house  ;  he  left  me  to  the  care  of 

H.  H - and  several  other  women,  who 

told  me  to  follow  them,  which  I  did 
through  several  rooms,  which  were  un¬ 
locked  at  our  approach,  until  we  came 
into  a  large  stone-floored  room,  with  little 

t 

furniture  and  less  light,  viz.  one  small 
.candle.  Here  the  strait  waistcoat  was 
taken  off :  I  was  left  with  one  female,  who 
stood  at  a  distance,  evidently  expecting 
when  1  should  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
putting  on  the  said  waistcoat  again,  by 
some  outrageous  conduct.  She  or  some 
one  asked  if  I  chose  any  supper.  I  an¬ 
swered  indignantly,  no.  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  it  was  half  past  eleven.  I  told  the 
girl  how  I  had  been  trepanned,  and  that 
she  would  not  see  me  any  thing  different 
from  the  present,  not  supposing  I  should 
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be  treated  harshly  when  I  was  found  not 
to  be  insane.  In  about  half  an  hour  three 
females  entered,  and  desired  I  would  fol¬ 
low  them  to  my  bed ;  their  names,  (as  I 

afterwards  learned,)  were  M.  B - ,  E. 

W - ,  H.  H - ,  and  A.  H - ,  keepers. 

The  room  I  was  to  sleep  in  had  a  stone  or 
grip  floor ;  a  window  of  three  panes  only, 
within  a  foot  of  the  top,  which  might  be 
nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  floor ;  a  small 
bedstead,  without  hangings,  the  sheets 
did  not  look  clean ;  a  rush  chair,  and  a 
deal  table  without  a  drawer ;  a  ewer  bason 
without  water;  these,  with  a  piece  of 
white  soap,  comprized  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  They  wished  to  assist  me  to  un¬ 
dress.  I  had  some  diamond  rings  on  my 
fingers,  a  gold  pin  and  a  emerald  pin  with 
a  gold  stem,  fastened  to  my  gown  and 
neckerchief ;  these,  together  with  my 
watch,  seals,  and  chain,  they  took  away, 
with  every  thing  from  out  of  my  pockets, 
in  which,  however,  there  was  no  money. 
The  pockets  were  returned  me  nearly  emp¬ 
tied,  a  night  cap  was  lent,  the  iron  door 
was  locked,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  con- 
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template  my  dreary  situation.  After  re¬ 
volving  what  all  this  could  mean,  I  recom¬ 
mended  myself  to  Almighty  God,  and 
slept  soundly,  as  it  appeared,  about  four 
hours,  for  on  my  awaking  the  sun  shone 
into  my  room,  and,  as  I  did  not  know  its 
aspect,  I  thought  it  must  be  late. 

“  I  arose  and  called  for  water,  thinking, 
as  I  heard  no  noise,  I  must  havp  over¬ 
slept  myself.  I  knocked  hard  at  the 
door,  and  was  at  length  answered  by  a 
rough  female  voice,  saying,  I  should  have 
no  water  since  I  had  disturbed  them  before 
a  proper  time:  two  females  then  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  threatened  not  a  little; 
but  I,  nothing  intimidated,  gave  them  as 
good  as  they  brought ;  and  when  my  door 
was  relocked,  and  the  ladies  retired,  I 
sent  the  bason,  ewer,  and  soap,  out  of  the 
window,  for,  as  I  was  to  have  no  water, 
they  could  not  be  of  any  use  to  me.  By 
this  means,  also,  my  window  was  broken 
and  admitted  more  air,  which  I  much, 
wanted. 

“  About  half  past  eight  or  nine  o’clock, 
Ann  H -  unlocked  my  door,  and  or - 
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dered  me  down  stairs  to  breakfast.  I  said 
I  would  not  leave  the  room  I  was  then  in, 
until  I  saw  the  man  who  brought  me  there 
last  night.  She  left  me  and  returned  soon 
with  a  bason  of  tea  and  three  slices  ot 
bread  and  butter,  rather  thick,  but,  as 
I  was  hungry  enough,  that  was  not  the 
worse,  and  I  eat  it  with  a  relish  Present¬ 
ly  after  I  had, taken  my  breakfast,  the 
man  appeared  at  my  door  which  was 
open,  (the  stairs  being  of  iron  and  painted, 
and  the  floor’s  grip  or  composition  pre¬ 
cluded  all  necessity  of  hearing  footsteps, 
nor  did  our  goaler  often  intend  we  should 
hear  him  until  we  saw  him.)  I  folded  my 
arms  across,  and  said,  “  pray,  who  are 

you ?”■ — “  My  name  is  E.  T - ,”  the  man 

replied.  I  inquired,  “  pray,  where  is  your 
authority  for  bringing  me  here  ?”  He  said, 
“  I  am  not  obliged  to  produce  it,  nor  shall 
I.”  I  replied,  “  you  promised  me  I  should 
see  it  this  morning,  so  you  set  out  with  a 
lie;  how  then  am  I  to  seek  redress  ?”  “  Em¬ 
ploy  a  solicitor,”  said  he.  “  I  have  none,” 
said  I,  “  but  give  me  the  means,  or  send 
for  one  on  my  account.  I  demand  my  re- 
02 
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lease.”  T - said,  “  nothing  but  an 

order  from  a  magistrate,  or  from  those  who 
committed  thee  to  my  care,  can  take  thee 
out  of  my  hands.”  And  “  who  did  com¬ 
mit  me  to  your  hands  ?”  I  asked.  T - 

answered,  “  I  am  not  obliged  to  declare 
who,  nor  shall  I.”  On  hearing  this  I  said, 

“  it  can  be  no  other  than  Dr.  R - or  J. 

L - ;  none  else  that  I  know  are  r — Is 

sufficient ;  and  the  latter  is  in  my  debt 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  besides 
a  year  and  a  half’s  interest  on  it.”  “  Then 

J.  L - is  a  r — 1,”  said  T - .  “  That 

I  need  not  be  told,”  said  I.  “  Do  not  ap¬ 
prehend,”  I  continued,”  that  you  have  got 
either  a  fool  or  a  mad- woman  to  deal  with; 
for  I  am  neither,  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  my  country  ;  you  must  know  you 

have  done  an  illegal  act.”  T - walked 

away.  After  this  I  went  into  the  sitting 
room  appropriated  for  females  ;  two  of  the 
ladies  returned  my  morning  salutation 
with  ease,  the  others  spoke  little ;  I  soon 
went  into  the  open  court,  where  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air. 

“  Dinner  time  came;  a  huckaback  table- 
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cloth  was  laid,  filthy  beyond  what  I  had 
ever  seen  in  a  kitchen.  I  remarked  it ;  Ann 

H -  admitted  its  being  rather  dirty, 

but  added,  it  was  the  ladies  who  made  it 
so.  The  dinner  was  brought  in  a  large 
wooden  tray,  that  did  not  appear  as  if 
ever  washed  ;  it  was  roasted  mutton  cut 
in  large  bits  ready  for  the  mouth,  upon 
ill  washed,  seldom  scoured,  cracked, 
pewter  plates.  Each  person  had  a  bone 
three-pronged  fork,  and  an  iron  spoon. 
I  ate  my  dinner  without  saying  much  as  to 
the  disagreeableness  of  it,  although  some 
of  the  party  were  dirty  to  a  degree,  and 
most  disgusting  in  their  manners,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed  where  there 
were  ladies  who  had  been  used  to  the 
most  delicate  attentions,  who  were  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  such  treatment,  and  whose 
friends  paid  largely  for  better  accommoda¬ 
tion.  What  I  was  then  compelled  to  see 
and  endure,  would  create  disgust  now  to 
relate.  I  determined,  however,  to  see  out 
one  day,  and  do  as  the  others  appeared 
to  do;  when  dinner  was  over  I  went  into 
the  court;  about  eight  I  was  called  to  tea, 
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which  was  in  the  same  style  and  quality 
as  at  breakfast ;  soon  afterwards  we  were 
taken  or  shewn  to  our  respective  dormito¬ 
ries,  and  locked  in  for  the  night. 

“  On  Friday  morning  I  was  called  down 
to  breakfast;  I  ate  my  bread  and  butter 
and  drank  my  tea,  which  was  scarcely 
warm:  having  determined  to  tell  the 
keeper  I  would  eat  no  more  meat  unless- 
I  had  a  slice  sent  me,  I  mentioned  it  in 
time  before  dinner.  She  said  it  was  most 
likely  I  should  not  have  it  in  a  slice,  in  the 
most  impertinent  manner  possible,  on 
which  I  spoke  my  opinion  to  her  very  free¬ 
ly.  The  dinner  came  as  before,  I  was  called 
from  the  court;  I  asked  if  mine  was  in  a 
slice ;  she  said  no,  roughly  ;  I  said,  then  I 
will  not  come  in  to  dinner  ;  she  replied  I 
might  go  without  it,  which  I  did,  and  my 
tea  also  that  day  and  the  next,  for  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  take  my  dinner  or  tea  in 
so  filthy  a  room,  and  with  such  dirty 
company.  - 

“  On  Friday  evening  T - entered  our 

room  just  as  we  were  expecting  to  go  to 
bed  :  it  was  dark  ;  I  again  asked  him  for 
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his  authority  for  detaining  me ;  he  took  a 
paper  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  which  he 
seemed  inclined  to  offer  me.  I  said  I 
could  not  see  to  read  any  thing,  but  I 
would  not  go  to  bed  that  night  until  he 
told  me ;  he  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket, 
and  quietly  said,  if  I  would  not  go,  I  must 
be  carried.  I  again  asked  his  name,  (for 
I  found  he  had  not  told  me  exactly  right 
on  the  Thursday  morning,)  he  answered 
different  to  what  he  before  had  told  me: 
this  alteration  I  commented  upon,  observ¬ 
ing,  I  could  not  depend  on  any  thing  in 
future,  after  so  many  lies  and  equivoca¬ 
tions  had  been  resorted  to  by  him  and  his 
keepers.  He  left  me,  and  two  women  car¬ 
ried  me  up  to  my  bed,  put  a  strait  waist¬ 
coat  on  me,  and  left  me  to  my  reflections. 
I  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  night  in  getting 
my  hands  at  liberty,  which  I  effected  with 
my  teeth,  by  gnawing  a  hole  through  the 
sleeve  of  the  waistcoat,  and  through  seve¬ 
ral  pieces  of  girt-web;  but,  not  knowing  it 
was  fastened  behind,  I  tried  to  put  my 
clothes  over  it,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal 
it  from  view.  When  my  keeper  Ann 
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H - -  made  her  appearance  to  take  me 

up,  I  was  dressed,  and  though  she  said 
little,  (as  was  their  way,)  I  saw  she  was 
surprised  ;  she  looked  after  the  waistcoat, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  her  to  look 
on  till  she  found  it ;  this  did  not  happen 
till  the  evening,  when  my  under  handker¬ 
chief  shifted  a  little  aside,  discovered  the 
striped  bed-ticken  waistcoat,  which  she 
then  noticed  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  and 
some  insolent  remark. 

“  On  Sunday  morning,  (23d  of  July,)  1 
had  a  clean  coloured  muslin  gown  brought 
me  with  other  things,  which  still  added  to 
my  conviction  of  Mrs.  L —  knowing  where 
I  was,  as  well  as  her  son :  my  door  was 
opened,  and  I  was  sternly  ordered  down ; 
my  bason  of  tea  stood  on  the  ledge  of  an 
open  window,  and  nearly  as  cold  as  though 
the  water  came  from  the  well :  the  doctor 
came  in  before  I  had  tasted  it ;  another 
lady’s  tea  was  not  then  arrived,  she  asked 
me  for  some  of  mine  :  our  goaler  roughly 
told  her  it  was  not  her’s,  and  ordered  her 
to  walk  off;  I  sternly  asked  him,  if  it  was 
mine;  he  quietly  said,  “  Yes:”  “Then  she 
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shall  have  part  of  it,”  I  said  ;  and  drinking 
about  half  I  gave  her  the  rest,  with  a  slice 
of  my  bread  and  butter ;  she  drank  the 
dregs  without  a  wry  face,  so  did  not  I  the 
top,  for  it  was  very  unpleasant.  About 
ten  o’clock,  I  was  ordered  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  (for  so  the  ladies’  sitting-room 
in  the  centre  was  called,)  I  never  felt  bet¬ 
ter  in  health,  or  in  better  spirits,  than 
when  I  entered ;  the  morning  was  fine,  the 
prospect  delightful,  the  room  was  two 
pair  of  stairs  from  the  court ;  having  en¬ 
joyed  the  view  for  some  minutes  from  a 
large  open  casement  window,  I  took  a 
chair  and  placed  it  close  to  a  lady :  whilst 
I  was  speaking  to  her,  I  was  in  one  mo¬ 
ment  seized  with  a  deadly  faintness.  I 
asked  her  pardon  for  quitting  my  seat, 
said  I  believed  the  room  had  been  lately 
painted,  and  that  I  must  if  possible  get 
to  the  window;  I  did  so  with  difficulty, 
when  a  sickness  came  on,  worse  if  possi- 
ble  than  w  hat  is  felt  at  sea,  which  1  had  ex¬ 
perienced.  I  cascaded  as  if  my  stomach 
had  been  a  pump,  and  really  thought  I 
was  dying  at  intervals  ;  wffien  the  servant 
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entered,  I  requested  to  be  assisted  if  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  court,  where  I  thought  I 
should  not  be  taken. alive.  I  got  there  with 
her  assistance  and  with  great  exertion  ; 
my  bowels  were  then  seized,  and  I  doubt¬ 
ed  not  but  I  had  taken  poison  ;  a  violent 
evacuation  came  on,  which  I  suppose 
lasted  an  hour,  up  and  down  at  the  same 

time :  the  servant  E - W — —staid  with 

me.  I  asked  if  there  were  was  no  medical 
man  in  the  house  beside  T  ■  — ;  she  said 
no,  and  he  was  not  at  home.  I  asked  to 
see  the  mistress,  or  the  house-keeper,  and 

for  a  clean  handkerchief  :-E— — W - 

left  me  to  fetch  it,  she  returned  with  one 
of  her  own,  saying  she  could  not  see 

either  Mrs.  T - or  the  house-keeper. 

She  w  ished  me  to  leave  the  place  I  was 
in,  and  go  up  stairs ;  with  her  assistance, 
I  got  to  the  grass  plot  in  the  court,  where 
1  lay  down  extended  in  the  sun,  for  I  was 
cold  as  clay  ;  i  lay  there  until  the  hour  of 
dinner  lime,  when  I  was  called  ;  I  answer¬ 
ed  not,  I  w  as  unable.  At  length  H - 

H - and  E - W - took  me,  one 

by  the  neck,  the  other  by  the  heels,  and 
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carried  me  up  in  the  filthy  condition  I  was 
in  to  the  ladies’  room.  I  did  not  open  my 
eyes,  but  discovered,  during  my  ride,  that 
I  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  feeling,  for 
my  poor  bones  experienced  many  a  blow 
from  the  stone  stairs ;  my  hearing  too 
I  found  was  not  lost,  for  taunts,  and 
gibes,  and  jeers,  alternately  sounded  from 
both  the  ladies  :  they  attempted  to  seat 
me  in  a  chair,  but,  perceiving  I  could  not, 
or  would  not,  as  they  kindly  termed  it, 
they  laid  me  down  on  the  floor.  The  lady 
whom  I  had  conversed  with  previous  to  my 

sickness,  now  asked  why  T - had  sent 

me  up  there  to  die?  The  dinner  over,  and 
the  room  cleared,  l  was  left  to  doze  iu 
peace ;  about  half  past  four  as  I  guessed,  I 
raised  my  head  and  opened  my  eyes ;  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  again  sit  in  a  chair, 
which  with  difficulty  I  achieved,  and  when 

E -  W -  returned  to  prepare  the 

ladies  to  go  to  chapel,  as  she  called  it, 
she  looked  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  me 
so  far  recovered;  but  kindly  said,  “  I 
knew  you  could  have  got  up  before,  if  you 
would.”  She  asked  me  if  I  would  have 
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some  dinner,  I  answered,  “  A  bit  of  bread 
and  a  little  water  I  should  like:”  she  left 
the  room  and  returned  with  two  decent 
slices  of  new  bread  and  nice  butter,  which 
I  ate  with  pleasure,  and  drank  nice  water 
from  a  glass,  a  thing  I  met  not  with  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  (except  in  the  parlour,  and 
twice  in  my  bed-room  when  ill)  the  whole 
time  I  was  there  confined . 

“  About  ten  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
the  doctor  came  into  the  court  and  asked 
me  how  I  was  ?  “  Not  dead,  as  you  see,” 
said  I ;  adding,  “  it  is  not  a  little  that  will 
kill  me.”  “  So  I  find,”  replied  he . 

“  On  the  Friday  morningfollowing,  about 
seven  o’clock,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
court,  learning  the  third  Psalm  out  of  the 

Prayer-Book,  I  observed  H - H — — 

and  Ann  H — —  drive  and  pull  a  Miss 

H - ,  towards  the  dungeons,  in  a  most 

cruel  manner:  I  told  them  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  that  they  would  be  that  poor  girl’s 
murderers,  and  would  go  to  the  d — 1  for  that 
alone.  They  replied,  that  if  I  said  much 
more,  they  would  serve  me  worse  :  no- 
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thing  daunted  me ;  I  repeated  my  words, 
wholly  disregarding  their  threats,  and,  on 
going  within  the  outer  door  of  the  dun¬ 
geons,  to  see  what  further  cruelty  they 
were  practising  on  poor  H — — ,  the  ty- 
gresses  laid  hold  of  me,  (as  soon  as  they 

had  locked  H - in,)  and  endeavoured 

to  drive  me  into  one  of  the  cells.  I  sat 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  passage,  when 
they  locked  my  legs  together,  put  a  strait 
waistcoat  on,  and  a  horribly  disgusting 
(from  filth)  black  leather  cap  or  mask, 
wet  with  the  saliva  of  some  miserable 
wretch  who  had  lately  had  it  on ;  it  came 
entirely  over  my  face  and  fastened  by 
buckles  behind,  with  small  apertures  for 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth;  this  was  kept 
on  until  about  ten  o’clock,  in  the  mean 
time  some  breakfast  was  brought,  and  I 
was  desired  to  eat.  I  did  not  condescend 
to  answer  such  mockery,  so  the  breakfast 
was  carried  oft'  with  taunts  and  jeers,  by 

A —  H - — .  My  legs  were  fastened  down 

to  an  iron  ring  in  the  floor ;  I  was  seated 
on  a  rotten  wooden  bedstead,  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  under  which  were 
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much  remains  of  filth.  My  clothes  vtere 
taken  from  under  me,  and  in  that  state 
my  goaler  paid  me  a  visit :  I  was  singing 
Psalms  or  Hymns,  which  on  my  continu¬ 
ing  without  noticing  his  appearance,  (the 
cap  as  I  have  observed  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  taken  off,)  he  said  he  was  come  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  me ;  to 
which,  I  replied,  that  I  wanted  no  con¬ 
versation  with  the  d — 1  or  any  of  his 
friends,  that  I  was  far  better  employed  ; 
he  said,  my  present  amusement  was  un¬ 
seasonable  ;  I  then  told  him  my  mind  in 
as  harsh  language  as  I  could  for  the  few 
minutes  he  staid ;  he  left  me,  saying  I  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  converse  as  he 
wished ;  I  repeated,  that  I  neither  wanted 
nor  wished  such  society. 

“  Dinner  was  brought  cut  up  as  for  a 
magpie,  and  I  was  to  be  fed  by  my  ty- 

gress,  A —  H - .  I  said  1  should  eat 

none,  unless  my  hands  were  at  liberty, 
and  a  slice  of  meat  brought  me ;  this  was 
refused,  and  at  half  past  nine  I  was  re¬ 
leased,  to  be  dragged  into  my  apartment 
in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  threatened 
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to  be  set  on  some  very  large  thistles  that 
were  in  the  road  we  went ;  to  which  1  said, 
it  was  a  pity  but  they  did  so,  and  desired 
them  to  prepare  some  plasters,  as  it  was 
most  likely  I  should  want  some,  from  the 
being  dragged  bare  over  gravel  and  bro¬ 
ken  glass  ;  sore  and  bruised  dreadfully,  I 
was ;  but  though  nothing  was  done  to  my 
sores  or  bruises,  yet  they  grew  well,  nor 
had  1  any  food  or  water  until  breakfast 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  having  fasted 
about  thirty  seven  or  thirty  eight  hours. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  however,  I  had 
no  sensations  of  hunger  or  sickuess. 

“  My  filthy  clothes  (for  during  the  whole 
of  this  torturing  enchainment  in  the  dun¬ 
geon,  nature  was  compelled  to  relieve  it¬ 
self  as  it  could)  were  brought  to  me  on 
Saturday  morning.  I  said  I  should  not  put 
them  on  :  I  should  have  no  other,  my  fiend 

A.  H - replied  ;  then  I  will  lie  in  bed  I 

said,  and  I  did  so;  my  dinner  was  some 
slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  with,  as  I  thought, 
salt  on  the  plate,  into  which  1  dipped  the 
beef ;  but,  on  putting  it  into  my  mouth,  it 
burnt  the  roof  and  tongue.  1  avoided  tak- 
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ing  more  of  the  powder,  but  ate  my  beef 
and  bread :  my  goaler  paid  me  a  visit,  I 
told  him  the  bread  was  bad;  he  said  he 
was  obliged  to  me,  he  was  ill  used  in  not 
having  the  best  article,  as  he  paid  the  best 
price.  I  never  adverted  to  my  sore  mouth 
or  its  cause  to  him,  but  my  bread  and 
cheese  (which  I  preferred)  reminded  me, 
for  I  could  with  difficulty  swallow  it ;  my 
mouth,  at  the  part  next  the  throat,  felt  as 
if  recently  scalded  :  I  did  not  speak  of  this 
to  him,  but  mentioned  it  to  all  besides,  so 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  my  discovering  what  1  deemed  a 
second  attempt  to  poison  me,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  insanity. 

“  About  a  week  after  my  late  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  dungeon,  I  was  walking  in 
the  centre  court;  a  very  trifling  misty  rain 
began,  not  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  go 

in ;  E.  W - called  me  in  from  the  top 

of  the  stairs ;  1  answered,  that  I  should 
come  in  when  I  liked ;  she  replied  that  it 
should  be  as  she  liked.  I  had  picked  up  a 
piece  of  an  old  pail  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  which  I  then  held  in  my  hand ; 
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I  saw  a  nail  also  which  I  picked  up,  and 
stuck  that  into  the  piece  of  paling  which 
was  very  rotten,  or  it  would  not  have  ad¬ 
mitted  a  rusty  nail;  on  her  saying  she 

would  fetch  me,  and  calling  H.  H - . 

to  look  on,  I  brandished  the  pale  and 
dared  them,  saying,  the  first  who  seized 
me  should  have  my  weapon  in  her  face ; 
they  looked  rather  appalled,  but  at  length, 

tygress  W -  ran  down  the  steps,  and 

ventured  towards  me,  when  I  dropped  the 
weapon,  and  was  carried  as  tenderly  as 
usual  by  the  two  ladies  to  the  centre  sitting 
room,  and  tied  to  a  chair ;  but,  as  I  was 
not  obliged  to  sit  in  it,  I  and  my  chair  fell 
to  the  floor.  The  doctor  now  made  his 
appearance,  and  ordered  the  porter  to 
take  me  off  to  a  dungeon  in  No.  3,  where 
I  remained  with  a  strait  waistcoat  on  un¬ 
til  bed  time;  at  dinner  I  had  my  hands  at 
liberty,  and  might  have  walked  into  the 
hall  afterwards,  but,  not  choosing  that,  I 
was  locked  again  into  my  dungeon,  pinion¬ 
ed  as  before;  supper  I  had  none.  I  was 
stript  in  the  open  court  and  taken  up  stairs 
rather  more  cruelly  if  possible  than  before ; 
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inasmuch,  as  I  really  thought  Ann  H - ’s 

hands  felt  like  a  fang  of  iron  round  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  my  arm.  I 
now  found,  that  the  discipline  of  the  house 
was  to  punish ,  for  whatever  they  deemed 
refractory  behaviour,  the  cure  of  insanity 
being  a  secondary  object:  the  more  pa¬ 
tients  and  the  longer  they  staid,  the  better 
for  the  doctor. 

“  On  the  third  week  of  my  confinement, 
1  was  throwing  some  ston.es  by  way  of 
amusement  from  the  court  I  was  walking 
in,  upon  the  roofs  of  the  dungeons ;  some 
went  beyond,  into  the  kitchen  garden  ;  the 
gardener,  ascending  a  ladder,  told  me  to 
desist;  I  paid  no  regard  to  what  he  said, 
being  resolved  to  shew  them  all,  I  w'ould 
not  be  controlled ;  when  therefore  I  found 
another  stone,  I  threw  it  as  before.  At 

length  T - came  and  said  I  had  better 

not  throw  any  more;  I  replied,  you  had 
better  come  and  clear  the  court  of  the 
stones,  and  they  cannot  be  thrown,  for,  as 
long  as  I  am  kept  here,  and  it  is  my  hu¬ 
mour,  I  shall  do  it.  I  was  presently  after 
carried  into  one  of  the  dungeons,  and  lock- 
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ed  in  about  four  hours,  but  not  pinion 
ed. 


“  On  a  Friday  (I  think  it  was  the  tenth 

of  August,)  the  keeper  Ann  H - locked 

the  door  of  the  sitting  room  after  we  had 
ate  our  breakfast,  all  our  party  was  there ; 
it  had  rained,  which  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  our  being  thus  shut  in,  as  it  was 
not  a  common  case ;  as  soon  as  it  cleared 
up,  some  of  the  ladies  got  out  at  the  win¬ 
dow  with  ease ;  I  thought  I  could  do  the 
same,  as  I  had  been  locked  in  at  least  an 
hour;  I  did  so,  and  by  accident  broke  a 
pane  of  glass.  The  keeper  soon  after  re¬ 
turned,  and  inquired  who  had  broken  the 
window,  one  of  the  ladies  said  it  was 

Mrs.  K - ;  immediately  H.  H - -  and 

Ann  H -  came  out,  locked  my  hands 

behind  me,  (I  sat  down  on  the  ground  as 
usual  when  thus  assaulted,)  and  dragged 
me  to  the  steps  of  the  door  into  the  court, 
where  they  left  me,  but  not  until  they  had 
taken  my  bag  in  which  was  my  knitting, 
my  handkerchief  and  other  articles,  among 
which  were  scraps  of  paper  on  which  I  had 
vol.  hi.  R 
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written,  and  some  pigeons’  feathers  I  had 
gathered  up.  1  sat  until  two  o’clock  with 
my  hands  locked,  and  tied  with  a  ribbon 
I  wore,  which  happened  to  be  then  in  my 
bag. 

“  On  the  17th  of  August,  I  was  refused 
water  to  wash  in  the  morning,  and  (I  sup¬ 
pose  for  requiring  so  much  water)  was 
called  the  dirtiest  creature  in  the  house. 
The  doctor  came  in  about  ten  o’clock.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  clean  linen  of  divers 
sorts,  which  he  said  I  ought  to  have  had, 
and  should  have ;  I  told  him  of  Ann’s 
treatment,  in  her  own  words  as  nearly  as 
possible :  he  said  it  was  rather  paradox¬ 
ical  ;  I  explained,  and  on  his  going  off  the 
steps  of  the  door,  he  said  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  look  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
“  as  Mrs.  K -  is  so  desirous  of  wash¬ 

ing,  let  her  be  bathed  to-morrow  morning.” 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  mode  of  bathing , 
and  if  I  had,  I  too  well  knew  that  objec¬ 
tion  on  my  part  would  not  avail,  but  on 
the  contrary  make  them  more  obdurate. 
The  morn  arrived ;  at  six  o’clock  the  two 
fiends  H -  and  Ann,  appeared  at  my 
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door,  and  seeing  me  dressed,  with  inso¬ 
lence  asked  why  I  rose  till  they  came,  on 
purpose  they  supposed  to  give  them  the 
trouble  to  undress  me;  I  answered,  I  was 
not  going  to  walk  to  the  bath  naked.  I 
followed  them  down,  and  having  undress¬ 
ed  myself,  had  a  strait  waistcoat  put  on, 
a  flannel  petticoat,  and  two  strings,  one 
to  each  arm,  by  which  these  infernals  held, 
and  ordered  me  to  walk  in.  I  was  then 
.dashed  backwards  and  forwards,  until 
they  thought  I  was  too  far  gone ;  I  could 
only  exclaim  “  Oh,  God !”  I  was  brought 
to  the  steps  and  set  down ;  but,  as  soon  as 
respiration  returned  a  little,  I  was  dragged 
into  the  water  again,  and  dashed  about  as 
before;  but  whether  repeated  a  third  time, 
I  know  not,  for  I  was  insensible  I  believe 
to  what  passed.  At  length,  when  I  had 
experienced  death  as  it  were  in  the  most 
horrid  form  (to  me)  many  times  over,  I 
was  taken  out  of  the  water,  and,  when  I 
was  able  to  understand  what  the  wretches 
said,  I  heard  them  order  me  to  walk  into 
the  dressing  room,  in  which  they  put  a 
shift,  petticoat,  and  stockings,  on  me,  and 
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then  ordered  me  to  walk  into  the  sitting 
room,  No.  3,  and  to  make  haste  or  I 
should  be  bathed  again.  I  crawled  to 
order ,  as  well  as  I  could ;  my  clothes  were 
brought  and  flung  towards  me,  from  the 
door  of  the  room  to  the  window,  where 
with  difficulty  in  the  extreme  (as  I  then 
thought)  I  had  seated  myself.  Alas,  I  did 
not  yet  know  what  cold  bathing  was  at 

- - .  Whilst  I  was  dressing,  a  Miss 

R —  —  came  in  from  a  like  bathing,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  horrible  corpse,  for,  some  spots 
on  her  face,  that  were  usually  red,  look¬ 
ed  black,  or  deep  purple,  and  the  rest  a 
deadly  pale.  She  was  no  further  dressed 
than  I  was,  she  never  dressed  herself.  I 
was  by  this  time  able  to  speak ;  I  said, 

R - I  will  assist  you  when  I  am  drest, 

which  was  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  no 
one  came  near  us ;  I  did  assist  her,  or  she 
must  have  sat  next  to  naked  on  a  stone 
floor,  full  an  hour  before  any  one  came.  I 
was  totally  unable  to  leave  the  room  to 
walk  (which  I  felt  I  ought  to  do)  until  af¬ 
ter  breakfast,  of  which  I  took  but  little ; 
I  could  see  by  the  looks  of  the  keepers 
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that  they  rejoiced  that  they  had  at  last 
found  out  a  means  to  lower  my  crest. 

“  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  August,  after 
meeting,  1  was  sitting  down  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  read  the  Bible  to  J - ,  a  poor 

maniac  in  No.  1,  but  at  that  time  suffici¬ 
ently  restored  to  listen  attentively,  and 
was  much  obliged  by  my  doing  so ; 
when  Ann  H- and  H.  H stand¬ 
ing  on  the  step  of  the  house  door,  one 
of  them  observed  how  I  was  dirtying 
my  petticoat  by  sitting  on  the  pavement, 
(which,  by  the  bye,  was  dry  and  clean.) 
Ah,  replied  the  other,  we  will  bathe  her 
again  for  that  to-morrow.  My  heart 
almost  died  within  me  at  the  horrible 
sound,  but  1  said  nothing  and  read  on, 
though  I  knew  but  little  of  what  I  did 
read  after  such  a  dreadful  sentence.  I 
soon,  however,  regained  some  courage,  re¬ 
flecting  they  were  in  the  hands  of  their 
Maker  as  was  I,  and  that  they  could  go 
no  further  than  he  permitted. 

“  Bed  time  came,  and  my  terror  in¬ 
creased  ;  I  laid  me  down  but  did  not  sleep. 
I  thought  it  impossible  to  survive  a  second 
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bathing,  and,  therefore,  turned  every  thing 
in  my  mind  how  to  avoid  it;  I  did  not 
fear  death  in  any  form  but  that  which 
seemed  inevitable.  I  sometimes  hoped 
they  might  not  put  their  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  this  idea  soothed  and  comforted 
me ;  but,  alas !  about  ten  at  night,  Ann 

H - came  into  my  room,  my  eyes  were 

shut,  she  thought  me  asleep,  and  was  less 
noisy  than  usual ;  but,  as  she  took  all  the 
clothes  she  could  find  of  mine,  I  doubted 
no  longer  as  to  her  intent,  and  when  she 
had  again  shut  my  door,  I  gave  myself  up 
for  death  in  its  most  horrid  form.  I  soon, 
however,  thought  of  trying  to  get  out  of 
my  window,  and  if  possible  to  make  my 
escape ;  but  how  to  effect  the  first  part 
was  as  difficult  as  dangerous.  I  lay  con¬ 
triving  until  I  thought  the  servants  might 
be  asleep,  and,  as  I  knew  a  little  noise  did 
not  disturb  or  alarm  them,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  attempt.  My  window  was,  as 
I  thought,  twenty  four  feet  from  the  ground 
(it  proved  to  be  only  twenty,)  three  panes 
of  middling  sash  glass  was  its  size ;  a 
prop  was  in  the  centre  as  it  was  open, 
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it  was  hinged  at  the  top,  it  was  also  within 
a  foot  as  high  as  my  room,  which  was  from 
eleven  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  All  these 
several  obstacles  1  surmounted  by  remov¬ 
ing  my  bedstead,  (for  though  heavy  it  was 
small,  being  no  more  than  two  feet  six 
inches  wide,)  having  previously  spread  the 
counterpane  under  the  window  to  prevent 
noise ;  I  tied  my  sheets  corner  to  corner, 
and  a  blanket  in  the  same  way :  I  tied  the 
blanket  to  the  bedstead,  and  tried  the 
knots  with  all  my  strength,  and  thought  I 
was  secure  of  their  not  slipping  or  giving 
way;  I  placed  the  bedstead  and  other 
articles  to  assist  me  in  mounting,  putting 
the  bolster  on  the  sharp  post  to  make  a 
better  footing,  having  neither  table  nor 
chair  in  the  room.  I  put  on  all  the  clothes 
the  keeper  had  left  me,  consisting  of  one 
bed-gown,  petticoat,  and  cap,  with  a  pair 
of  stockings;  ascending,  I  threw  two 
blankets  and  a  piece  of  carpet  out  of  the 
window,  and  with  great  difficulty  removed 
the  prop  from  the  centre  to  the  end  pane, 
for  the  sash-frame,  being  iron,  was  very 
heavy  for  me  to  lift  from  having  so  bad  a 
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footing.  1  had  accomplished  so  far  about 
twelve  o’clock.  I  recommended  myself 
and  the  act,  (which  I  then  considered  as 
for  preserving  my  life  against  the  horrid 
death  which  I  expected  in  the  bath,)  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  and  attempted  lowering  my¬ 
self  from  the  ledge  of  the  window  which  I 
Stood  on,  by  the  sheets ;  the  blanket,  how¬ 
ever,  must  have  given  way  from  the  bed¬ 
stead,  as,  when  about  half  way  down,  I 
was  precipitated  with  great  force  to  the 
ground;  the  bone  at  the  bottom  of  my 
back  received  and  sustained  the  shock 
from  the  fall,  and  instantly  precluded  all 
motion  and  respiration  also  for  a  minute; 
the  pain  I  then  felt  was  excessive,  but, 
when  I  reflected  the  having  broken  a  glass 
window  in  my  passing  through,  and  when 
1  could  move  a  little,  felt  an  iron  scraper 
or  something  of  that  kind  near  me,  and 
that  I  was  wonderfully  preserved  from 
both,  I  found  abundant  cause  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  to  the  G6d  of  Mercies,  and  I  trust  I 
was  so.  It  may  appear  extravagantly  out 
of  reason,  but  the  fact  was  really  thus : 
Apollo’s  fall,  in  the  farce  of  Midas,  came 
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strongly  into  my  head,  as  soon  as  I  felt 
myself  free  from  serious  injury  of  broken 
limbs,  and  I  absolutely  repeated,  “  A 
pretty  decent  tumble,  no  bones  broken,  but 
sorely  peppered.”  I  lay  an  hour,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  before  I  could  rise  on  one  side  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  draw  the  sheets  and  blankets 
over  and  under  me,  so  as  to  lie  down  on 
either  side.  The  moon  was  beautifully 
bright ;  in  about  another  hour  I  fell  asleep, 
nor  did  I  feel  either  cold  or  damp,  but 
slept  as  I  believe  four  hours,  as  sweet  and 
sound  as  if  I  had  not  left  my  bed,  so  much 
so  that  I  did  not  hear  a  bell  at  the  top  of 
the  centre,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  I  had  never  missed  hearing  before. 
Soon  after,  however,  I  heard  the  iron  doors 
unlocked  and  creaking  on  their  hinges, 
this  made  me  quake  for  fear  the  bath 
should  follow  when  I  was  discovered, 
which  was  very  soon  by  Ann  H — —  and 

H.  H - .  One  of  them  exclaimed,  “  Oh 

here  she  is but,  from  their  manner  when 
they  first  discovered  me,  I  believe  they 
both  thought  me  dead :  I  did  not  move  nor 
open  my  eyes,  but,  when  they  found  I 
R  2 
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breathed,  they  said,  “  now  we’ll  bathe  her;” 
and,  tearing  off  part  of  my  clothes,  dragged 
me  in  the  most  diabolical  way,  with  taunts 
and  jeers,  to  the  bath,  where  they  tied  my 
hands  and  my  feet  also  together,  and, 
fastening  the  cords  to  my  arms  that  were 
black  from  the  bathing  only  two  days 
before,  they  flung  me  naked  into  the  ac¬ 
cursed  bath,  whence  they  took  me  not, 
I  believe,  until  they  thought  I  should  never 
breathe  again.  What  I  felt  is  known 
only  to  that  God  who  saw  it  fitting  to 
preserve  my  life  for  future  sufferings,  and 
I  trust  ultimately  for  eternal  bliss.  When 
respiration  returned,  (which  I  believe  was 
for  some  time  wholly  suspended,)  and  I 
opened  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  supported 
by  one  of  the  fiends  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
of  the  bath,  who,  noticing  my  recovery, 
ordered  me  to  stand  up  and  walk  off  into 
the  hall.  I  was  unable  even  to  crawl  for 
many  minutes;  but,  to  avoid  a  further 
ducking,  which  was  promised  me  if  I  did 
not  obey,  and  with  my  shift  only  put  on,  I 
at  length  crawled  to  the  hall,  where  my 
clothes  were  throw  down  near  me,  and  one 
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pin  given  by  way  of  favour  by  Hannah. 
I  think  I  was  ordered  to  make  haste  in 
dressing ;  this  was  not  in  my  power,  for  I 
did  not  expect  to  live  until  I  had  finished, 
which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  was  two 
hours,  having  but  just  or  little  more  than 
completed  in  a  very  loose  way  when  the 
breakfast  arrived:  I  stood  with  difficulty 
whilst  I  shook  down  my  clothes  about  me, 
holding  by  the  window  sill  or  the  table 
which  was  near  me.” 

I  conceive  enough  has  been  detailed  of 
this  ill-treated  lady’s  narrative,  to  evince 
the  dreadful  unchecked  tyranny  practised 
in  private  mad-houses,  (admitting  even 
that  none  but  insane  are  there  confined  ;) 
for,  being  concealed  and  unseen,  it  is  un¬ 
known,  consequently  not  contemplated 
upon,  and  guarded  against,  by  laws  more 
congenial  to  humanity.  It  is  said,  that 
the  legislature  has  already  placed  strong 
checks.  First ;  By  its  being  made  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  certificate  from  some  medi¬ 
cal  man  or  magistrate  of  the  patient  being 
insane,  before  the  keeper  of  a  mad-house 
can  admit.  Secondly ;  That  the  said  keeper 
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must  make  a  return  of  the  case  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  under  penalties ,  if 
prosecuted  within  a  certain  time ;  but  be  it 
noticed,  the  penalty  can  only  be  sued  for 
within  the  same  county  where  the  offence 
is  committed,  and  the  doctor  is  at  home ; 
whereas  the  prosecutor  may  reside  at  a 
great,  inconvenient,  and  expensive  distance. 
Thirdly ;  That  these  houses  are  visited  by 
inspecting  magistrates  and  physicians  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  examine,  &c.  All 
this  is  admitted  to  be  true  enough ;  but 
that  the  first  two  barriers  are  easily  broken 
through,  is  shewn  by  the  poor  sailor’s 
case,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  College  and 
numerous  magistrates,  where  no  certificate 
or  authority  of  any  kind  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  interested  keeper.  And 
again  in  the  lady’s  case,  where,  though  a 
certificate  was  obtained  from  a  physician, 
who,  according  to  her  statement,  must 
have  presumed  on  possessing  an  intuitive 
knowledge  after  a  few  minutes  common 
conversation;  or  else,  as  she  herself  con¬ 
ceives,  had  been  drawn  into  such  opinion 
by  the  malevolent  declaration  of  a  brother 
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physician,  who  owed  her  a  deadly  hate, 
arising  from  family  differences,  but  did  not 
dare  to  appear  in  it  himself ;  corroborative 
of  which,  I  possess  a  letter  from  the  latter 
humane  physician  to  Dr.  P - ,  the  Secre¬ 

tary  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  intro¬ 
ducing  and  strongly  recommending  to  his 
notice  and  attention  his  very  worthy  friend, 
who  was  so  much  indebted  to  the  lady ; 
the  identical  author  of  her  being  so  im- 
prisioned,  who,  after  the  lady’s  release 
from  this  vile  incarceration  by  him  who 
was  so  largely  indebted  to  her,  (this  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,)  having  her  will  also 
in  his  possession,  greatly  benefiting  him¬ 
self  and  his  family ;  and  who,  afraid  of 
being  troubled  for  what  he  owed,  as  well 
as  of  an  alteration  in  her  will,  this  very 
worthy  friend  of  this  very  humane  physi¬ 
cian,  by  virtue  of  this  readily  obtained 
certificate,  (on  engaging  to  pay  so  very 
handsomely  for  her  board,  &c.  that  the 
keeper  might  appropriately  enough  term 
her,  as  she  asserts,  “  one  of  his  Golden 
Fish ,”)  secures  himself  by  her  imprison¬ 
ment.  But  the  lady  having  regained  her 
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liberty,  and  this  scoundrel  of  a  creditor 
finding  himself  in  jeopardy,  obtains  this 
introduction,  in  the  hope  that  this  very 
humane  physician’s  ackuowlegements,  that 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  were  by 
his  advice,  might  influence  this  physician, 
as  he  had  the  other,  to  pronounce  her  still 
insane ;  as  a  proof  of  which  insanity,  he 
mentions  the  lady’s  conduct  towards  this 
author  of  her  imprisonment,  subsequent 
to  her  liberation,  in  threatening  him  with  a 
prosecution. 

This  certificate,  however,  was  deemed 
all  sufficient  for  the  keeper  of  these  Golden 
Fish,  to  ward  off  the  more  serious  prose¬ 
cution  for  first  seizing  and  conveying ; 
and  then  as  to  the  necessity  of  reporting 
such  a  person  so  brought  and  confined  at 
his  house,  to  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
why,  he  ran  the  trifling  risk  of  a  penalty 
of  d£lOO,  provided  it  should  be  discovered ; 
and  then,  if  he  should  be  prosecuted 
within  six  months  after  the  offence,  that  is, 
within  six  months  after  his  neglecting  to 
make  the  return.  After  that  period  has 
elapsed,  (by  the  legal  opinion  I  had  taken,) 
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it  seems  these  keepers  of  such  golden  fish 
may  securely  keep  them,  if  well  paid  for 
keeping ;  so  that  the  best  chance  these 
poor  golden  fishes  have  of  escaping  from 
their  net,  is  the  inability  of  the  employer  to 
continue  paying  for  such  high  seasoned 
food;  in  which  case,  being  left  more  to 
nature,  they  may  come  round  again,  and 
the  employer  is  called  upon  to  settle  his 
account,  and  take  his  fish  away. 

Is  not  this  dreadful,  terrible  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  horrible  beyond  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  express!  that  it  should  be  possible, 
in  a  country  like  this,  so  renowned  for  the 
humanity  of  its  laws,  that  our  fellow  mor¬ 
tals,  males  or  females,  taken  unwarily  when 
away  from  an  honourable  protector,  should 
be  liable  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  villainy  of  the 
deepest  dye;  to  be  immured  with  and 
treated  as  maniacs;  a  punishment  com¬ 
pared  to  which,  death  is  mercy. 

The  third  guard,  provided  against  these 
abominable  incarcerations,  is  inspection 
of  these  houses  by  magistrates  and  physi¬ 
cians.  This  likewise,  at  first  view,  seems 
well  guarded  :  but  observe  how  it  may  be 
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evaded,  when  a  particular  object  is  con¬ 
templated.  To  shew  this  in  its  natural  co¬ 
lours,  I  will  a/ain  intrude  on  my  readers, 
(whose  sympathy  and  humanity  will,  I 
trust,  excuse  me,)  by  detailing  the  visita¬ 
tion  from  the  lady’s  narrative;  for  the  whole 
of  that  which  I  have  yet  given,  is  not  one 
half  of  what  she  has  written. 

“  On  the  20th  of  November,  I  w  as  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  court  reading,  when  Miss 

W  - ,  a  superior  keeper,  came  to  inform 

me  that  the  inspectors  were  in  the  sitting 
room,  would  I  come  up  :  I  said  yes ;  when 
I  went  in,  I  saw  three  gentlemen  standing, 
and  the  doctor  sitting  by  the  fire.  One  of 
them  spoke  to  me :  I  told  them  an  unvai*- 
nished  tale,  to  which,  I  soon  saw  they  paid 
little  or  no  regard,  especially  aftef  my  open¬ 
ing  a  pocket-book  to  search  for  a  letter 
sent  within  a  month  after  I  was  seized, 
written  by  the  man  who  had  thus  imprison¬ 
ed  me,  wherein  he  appeals  strongly  to  my 
own  good  sense  and  judgement,  that  is,  the 
good  sense  and  judgement  of  an  impeached 
maniac,  advising  me  to  submit  more  quiet¬ 
ly  to  what  must  be.  While  I  was  search- 
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ing  for  this  letter,  a  pigeon’s  feather  was 
seen,  which,  from  admiring,  I  had  placed 
in  the  book  ;  I  saw  in  a  moment,  that  all 
I  could  say  would  not  avail  to  prove  my 
sanity,  for  that  the  pigeon’s  feather  was 
confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ,  that  I 
must  be  a  maniac.  I  produced  this  letter, 
however,  which,  independent  of  my  own 
asseverations  and  references,  was  to  me  a 
proof  the  other  way,  for  it  being  written  by 
the  person  who  (though  no  relation,  or  hav¬ 
ing  any  authoritative  connection  but  the  be¬ 
ing  greatly  in  my  debt,)  had  imprisoned  roe 
there,  and  thus  applying  to  my  sensibility 
and  judgement,  it  could  admit  of  no  other 
construction  than  that  he  himself  thought 

me  sane.  Dr.  B - I  think  read  it,  and 

returned  it  to  me,  no  doubt  with  a  perfect 
conviction,  drawn  from  that  and  the  poor 
pigeon’s  feather,  that  I  was  incurable. 
Just,  however,  as  they  were  jostling  off, 
apparently  glad  to  get  rid  of  me ;  I  told 
Dr.  B1  ■■  that  a  suicide  had  really  taken 
place,  of  which  I  did  not  believe  any  no¬ 
tice  had  been  taken,  more  than  if  a  kitten 
had  died.  He  looked  a  little  aghast  at 
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this,  and  desired  me  to  proceed.  I  did  so, 
and  told  all  that  I  knew  about  poor  Sarah 

H- - *  I  could  see,  or  thought  I  could, 

that  it  was  the  first  information  he  had  met 
with  of  it ;  he  then  took  himself  off,  with 
“  I  will  make  enquiries  belowf.” 

From  the  magnitude  of  evils,  and  con¬ 
sequent  difficulties  of  reform,  we  are  too 

*  This  suicide,  and  various  other  extraordinary 
circumstances  related  in  the  lady’s  narrative,  re¬ 
specting  the  internal  management,  are  avoided  here,  as 
not  belonging  to  her  own  case. 

t  Truth  and  justice  demand  I  should  note,  that,  since 
the  foregoing  account  was  taken,  (and  by  the  lady's 
desire  was  prepared  for  giving  it  publicity,)  an  unhappy 
derangement  of  intellect  has  befallen  the  poor  lady, 
two  years  and  a  half  after  I  had  liberated  her,  so  as  to 
make  a  temporary  restriction  within  her  own  habitation 
necessary,  from  which  she  is  said  to  be  now  fast  re¬ 
covering.  This  consequently  gives  cause  to  suspect, 
that,  at  the  time  of  her  being  seized,  and  confined  ille¬ 
gally  by  the  person  who  was  so  much  in  her  debt,  with¬ 
out  any  plea  of  relationship  or  authority,  (as  stated  in 
her  narrative,)  she  might  then  have  been  afflicted  in 
such  degree  as  to  require  some  mild  restriction,  under 
the  care  and  superintendance  of  her  nearest  relatives. 
All  this  may  be  admitted  without  affecting  the  cause 
which  I  plead,  viz.  protection  against  the  illegal  use 
and  cruel  abuses  of  too  many  private  madhouses. 
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apt  to  be  deterred  from  the  attempt ;  and 
I  am  well  aware  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
much,  yet  I  may  aid  a  little  in  the  grand 
endeavour  in  which  Mr.  Rose,  and  other 
philanthropic  characters,  are  so  laudably 
engaged,  towards  reforming  the  abuses  of 
madhouses.  I  consider  it  a  duty,  there¬ 
fore,  I  owe  to  God  and  man,  as  a  magi¬ 
strate  and  man,  to  endeavour  (by  thus 
making  public  what  has  come  to  my  know-r 
ledge)  to  raise  up  more  friends  for  obtain¬ 
ing  better  protection,  by  more  energetic 
laws;  protection  for  numerous  helpless  fe¬ 
males,  that  are  incapable  of  struggling 
against  the  iron  grasp  of  maniacal  tyranny, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  firm-minded  Mrs. 
K— — ;  and  who,  if  possessed  of  property, 
are  the  most  subject  to  this  dreadful  of  all 
cruelties,  that  of  a  sane  mind  compelled 
to  herd  and  associate  with  maniacs  :  a  si¬ 
tuation  in  itself  sufficient  to  unnerve  the 
delicate  tender  female,  and  drive  her  into 
madness,  independent  of  what  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  medicine,  or  by  corporeal 
punishments ;  protection  also  to  the  real 
deplorably  benighted,  the  hapless  insane, 
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who  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  hardened,  un¬ 
feeling,  menial  wretches. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  introduced  the 
foregoing  into  my  memoirs,  (in  preference 
to  making  it  a  pamphlet,  as  I  had  first  in¬ 
tended,)  that  it  may  remain  a  more  lasting 
memorial,  with  the  hope,  that  sooner  or  later 
it  may  be  instrumental  in  so  good  a  cause. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Suggestions  for  remedying  the  evil  of  private 
Mad  'houses • 


To  find  fault,  and  not  point  out  some 
remedy,  is  doing  but  little ;  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  add  my  mite,  as  1  conceive,  towards 
an  effectual  preventative  of  so  great  an 
evil.  To  remove,  to  eradicate,  so  enor¬ 
mous  a  mischief;  an  evil  so  repugnant  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  which,  as  far  as  it  extends  in  point 
of  numbers,  I  deem  equally  detestable  and 
pernicious  as  the  Inquisition ;  therefore,  to 
accomplish  an  end  so  desirable,  I  would rea- 
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dily  and  cheerfully  devote  myself  (though 
I  sacrificed  every  comfort  I  possess  in  this 
life)  to  secure  humane  treatment  to  t  he  poor 
blighted  intellect,  and  to  preserve  others 
from  becoming  victims  to  the  machinations 
of  villainous  designs,  when  aided  by  sordid 
hireling  accomplices ,  under  mere  pretences 
of  legal  authority;  if  that  were  the  sure  and 
only  means  by  which  so  great  a  good  could 
be  obtained. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  am  satisfied,  that, 
first  of  all,  every  thing  like  self-interested 
motive  must  be  removed  from  those  who 
have  the  charge  and  management  of  these 
receptacles  of  human  misery.  This  self- 
interest  is  the  pernicious  root  of  all  the 
evil ;  stub  up  the  root,  and  the  poisonous 
tree  will  die.  Aw'ay  with  private  mad¬ 
houses,  and  substitute  county  or  district 
asylums,  where  no  private  interest  can  be 
concerned  in  the  entrance,  continuance,  and 
discharge,  of  any  of  the  deplorable  objects 
brought  thither. 

Build  county  or  district  asylums,  capable 
of  receiving  all  who,  after  due  examination, 
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may  be  considered  proper  objects.  The 
poor  indigent  maniac  might  be  best  main¬ 
tained  in  such  asylum,  by  the  parish,  the 
county,  or  district,  at  a  certain  regulated 
charge.  These  might  be  kept  distinct  from 
those  who,  from  the  property  belonging  to 
them,  or  by  the  aid  of  friends,  could  pay 
for  accommodations  and  attendants,  suited 
to  their  previous  situations  and  rank  in 
life ;  and  thus  every  thing  that  could  be 
done  towards  restoring  intellect,  or  alle¬ 
viating  their  unhappy  case,  might  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  If  then  private  mad-house 
keeping  is  profitable;  and  who  doubts  it? 
the  public  asylum  may  soon  be  found  able 
to  maintain  itself.  Like  our  lunatic  hos¬ 
pitals  in  London,  the  benevolent  and  hu¬ 
mane  might,  and  would,  become  acting 
governors ;  the  magistrates  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  counties  would  also  be  governors ;  and 
from  among  these  governors,  the  various 
needful  committees  should  be  chosen,  for 
superintending,  inspecting,  &c.  &c. ;  espe¬ 
cial  care  being  taken,  that,  in  all  the  ap¬ 
pointments  belonging  to  the  asylum,  no 
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sordid  self-interested  motive  have  a  power 
of  being  brought  into  action,  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  patients. 

From  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the 
medical  profession,  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
physicians  and  surgeons  would  gratui¬ 
tously  offer  their  attendance,  a  resident 
apothecary  being  part  of  the  establishment. 

The  patients  admitted,  should  be  en¬ 
tered  in  a  book  on  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
and  a  list  of  all  their  names,  placed  alpha¬ 
betically  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  with  a 
ready  admittance  to  relatives  and  friends. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


On  Gout. 


Having  suffered  severely  from  Gout, 
and  endeavoured  by  various  means  to  ob¬ 
tain  relief,  when  I  found  the  faculty  in  ge¬ 
neral  avowing  their  incapacity  to  adminis- 
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ter  any  thing  superior  to  flannel  and  pati¬ 
ence,  the  first  of  which,  always  increasing 
the  heat  and  consequent  pain,  completely 
exhausts  the  latter,'  I  am  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  few  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  others 
who  are  afflicted  in  like  manner. 

Pain  and  patience  being  such  unwel¬ 
come  guests,  I  resolved  on  making  some 
attempt  towards  obtaining  relief,  and, 
hearing  of  Dr.  Kinglake’s  treatise  on  the 
cold  water  practice,  1  sent  for  the  book. 
I  had  been  some  days  most  grievously  af¬ 
flicted,  confined  to  my  chamber,  with  in¬ 
creasing  rage  of  torturing  inflammation  in 
my  feet,  knees,  and  hands.  It  appeared  to 
my  plain  sense,  that,  cold  being  opposed 
to  heat,  the  latter  must  abate  in  propor¬ 
tion.  However,  to  proceed  prudently, 
and  relieve  the  anxious  fears  of  my  family, 
(having  previously  taken  calomel,)  I  be¬ 
gan  with  my  thumb  first ;  the  burning  heat 
and  pain  of  which  were  greatly  abated  by 
the  following  morning.  For  four  nights 
I  had  obtained  no  sleep,  nor  was  I  able  to 
take  any  other  nourishment  than  roasted 
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apples.  Satisfied  as  to  the  effect,  I  had 
(January  7th,  1805,)  ice  and  water,  from 
the  river,  put  into  a  large  tub  by  my  bed¬ 
side,  and  plunged  both  feet  in  without 
ceremony.  I  began  with  five  minutes  im¬ 
mersions,  repeating,  and  lengthening  the 
time  gradually ;  I  watched  carefully  for 
any  particular  sensation,  more  especially 
of  the  head  and  the  stomach,  without  dis¬ 
covering  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  thing 
to  alarm.  On  that  night  I  enjoyed  a  most 
refreshing  sleep  of  five  hours,  and  relished 
my  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  by  continuing 
these  cold  immersions,  the  duration  of 
which  I  increased  to  half  an  hour,  or  more, 
and  attending  carefully  to  the  state  of  my 
bowels,  the  inflammation  subsided  entirely, 
so  that,  instead  of  being  confined  for  months 
as  1  had  expected,  I  was  enabled  to  get 
down  to  business  by  the  28th  of  January, 
although  the  weakness  of  the  joints, 
which  had  been  so  often  strained  and  tor¬ 
tured  by  the  disorder,  rendered  me  inca¬ 
pable  of  moving  without  crutches,  for  a 
length  of  time. 

VOL.  in.  s 
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I  must  observe,  that  I  have  found  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  by  exposing  the  inflamed 
parts  to  the  cold  air,  especially  in  the  night, 
>btaining  comfortable  repose  for  hours  to¬ 
gether  ;  my  feet  have  been  completely  ex¬ 
posed  in  severer  frosty  weather,  without 
catching  the  slightest  cold:  when,  if  by 
chance,  or  to  relieve  the  position,  these 
limbs  were  drawn  up  Under  thebed  clothes, 
the  heat  was  sure  to  produce  gouty  pain¬ 
ful  spasms,  that  compelled  me  to  indulge 
the  agonized  limbs  with  renovating  cold 
air,  that  enabled  me  to  sleep  again;  and, 
when  the  air  has  not  been  sufficiently  cold, 
I  have  slept  with  the  affected  limbs  in  a 
tub  of  the  coldest  water  I  could  procure. 

To  the  prognostics  of  some  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
friends,  that,  although  I  received  tempora¬ 
ry  relief  from  these  cold  applications,  I 
might  expect  it  would  terminate  fatally 
within  a  year  or  two;  I  replied,  that,  as  I 
felt  nothing  to  alarm  during  the  operations, 
but  experienced  great  relief,  with  an  exhi¬ 
laration  of  spiritsfor  hours  after,  I  entertain¬ 
ed  no  fears  on  that  head  ;  or,  even  admit- 
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ling  there  were  stronger  grounds  for  their 
apprehensions  than  appeared  to  me,  still 
I  was  content  to  take  their  allotment  of  a 
year  or  two  of  tolerable  ease,  in  preference 
to  extended  life,  by  a  patient  endurance 
of  excruciating  torments,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  a  complete  cripple. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood,  from  this 
my  favourable  opinion  of  cold  applications, 
that  I  consider  it  so  effectual  a  remedy,  as 
to  prevent  renewed  attacks  of  the  gout ; 
but  1  do  consider  it  as  a  great  palliative , 
by  reducing  the  inflammation,  consequent¬ 
ly  lessening  the  pain,  and  lowering  the 
symptomatic  fever  ;  thus  affording  relief 
during  the  fit,  shortening  it  considerably, 
and  consequently  preventing  cripple  and 
lameness. 

Will  not  the  mariner  and  merchant  risk 
danger  on  the  seas  for  g aim 1  can  that  be 
compared  in  point  of  value,  to  health  ? 
surely,  then,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
presumptuous  in  the  sufferer  to  risk  some¬ 
thing  for  relief,  though  attended  with 
peril;  when  the  faculty  confess,  they 
have  nothing  to  recommend  but  flannel  and 
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patience.  I  therefore  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  risk  the  trial  of  that,  which  either 
my  own  reason,  or  the  recommendation  of 
those  who  had  experienced  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  induced  me  to  think  favorably  of. 
I  have  taken  the  eaw  medicinal,  which 
operated  like  magic  at  first,  relieving  me 
of  all  gouty  complaints  by  the  following 
morning.  The  gout  returned  soon;  the 
same  med.  relieved,  but  was  not  so  ac¬ 
tive.  The  enemy  renewed  his  attack,  and 
again  was  conquered,  but  it  was  a  harder 
fought  battle ;  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  weeks, 
this  foe  to  all  patience,  rallying  its  forces, 
contested  the  point  so  sharply,  as  to  bring 
it  nearly  to  a  drawn  battle,  unhinging  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  shattering  the 
old  hulk,  so  as  to  reduce  me  to  almost  in¬ 
fantine  weakness ;  I  therefore  took  French 
leave  of  Monsieur  Eau  Med.  This  crip¬ 
ple  dealer  again  advanced,  and,  having 
nothing  to  contend  against,  ’tript  up  my 
heels  and  laid  me  on  my  back,  having 
neither  patience,  flannel,  nor  cold  water, 
to  encounter  ;  for,  it  being  in  July,  the  lat¬ 
ter  article  was  not  easy  to  procure,  and 
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during  the  experiment  with  the  eau  med. 
I  was  enjoined  not  to  use  it. 

After  two  months  suffering,  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  try  Dr.  Freeke’s  humulus,  which 
re-produced  gout  in  the  extremities ;  yet, 
as  he  assured  me  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
the  gout  from  out  of  its  lurking  places,  I 
patiently  endured  six  weeks  longer  con¬ 
finement,  conceding  to  him,  also,  to  refrain 
from  the  cold  water  practice.  I  cannot 
say,  whether  the  humulus  rendered  me 
any  service  or  not ;  I  approve  of  it  as  a 
tonic,  it  supported  my  spirits,  gave  me 
appetite,  and  I  have  ever  since  used  it  as 
a  bracer,  in  preference  to.  bark.  Several 
other  medicines  that  I  made  trial  of,  do  not 
merit  notice. 

From  the  painful  experience  I  have*had 
and  consideration  I  have  given  the  subject, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  gout  arises  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  from  indigestion,  be  that 
hereditary,  or  brought  on  from  a  variety 
of  other  causes  ;  the  cause  therefore  should 
be  first  sought  for,  and,  if  that  can  be  found 
and  removed,  then  the  patient  may  be 
cured.  \  But,  I  believe  this  is  only  to  be 
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expected  when  the  disorder  is  young.  In 
chronic  %  out,  I  fear  thatnothing  better  than 
palliatives  can  be  looked  for  5  if  any  thing 
can  prevent  returns,  or  make  them  more 
moderate,  I  believe  it  to  be  abstemious¬ 
ness  of  diet;  abstaining  from  all  excesses, 
and  taking  special  care  to  keep  all  the  pass¬ 
ages  clean  and  wholesome. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  began  the 
cold  applications;  I  am  still  alive  and 
hearty,  notwithstanding  prognostics,  yet, 
die  when  l  may,  it  is  probable  it  will  be 
said,  <t‘  cold  water  killed  him.”  Winter  and 
summer  I  bathe  my  feet  every  morning, 
in  the  coldest  water  I  can  get,  in  a  tub  I 
keep  for  that  purpose,  unless  I  should  be 
taking  calomel.  These  ablutions,  I  find 
as  refreshing  and  pleasant  as  washing  my 
hands  and  face.  By  such  healthy,  cleanly, 
practice,  I  conceive  it  removes  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  when  applying  them 
at  the  time  of  gouty  inflammations ;  nor 
do  I  confine  my  daily  ablutions  to  feet, 
hands,  and  face,  but  extend  them  to 
wherever  the  greater  heat  and  perspiration 
of  the  body  require  more  cleanliness  than 
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is  in  general  bestowed.  I  am  seldom  free 
from  gouty  sensations  and  threatenings  for 
any  length  of  time :  I  find  that  six  or  se¬ 
ven  grains  of  calomel  over  night,  with  an 
ounCe  of  Epsom  salts  the  next  morning, 
and  topical  cold  applications  persevered 
in  while  such  sensations  continue,  give 
speedy  relief  nine  times  out  of  ten ;  if  it 
comes  to  a  fit,  I  still  experience  conside¬ 
rable  relief  from  the  excesses  of  the  disor¬ 
der,  by  cold  water  and  cold  air,  attending 
well  to  the  evacuations,  aided  by  the 
hum  ulus,  as  atonic;  they  agree  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  general  system  requires  to  be 
supported,  as  well  as  kept  free. 

Being  advised  by  a  medical  friend,  I 
once  made  trial  of  laudanum;  I  do  not 
know,  that  I  ever  took  any  before.  The 
first  dose  was  forty  drops;  they  produced 
no  effect,  that  is,  I  was  not  sensible,  either 
in  the  night  or  the  following  day,  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  any  such  powerful  medicine:  on 
the  next  night  I -  took  sixty  drops  with  a 
little  effect;  my  friend  declined  sending 
any  more  for  two  succeeding  nights ;  I  ob- 
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served  little  or  no  alteration,  whether  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking ;  on  the  fifth  night,  I  took  s 
eighty  drops,  which,  in  like  manner,  pro¬ 
duced  no  effect,  excepting  so  slight  a  gid¬ 
diness  in  the  head,  the  next  morning,  that 
I  should  not  then  have  noticed  it,  had  I 
not  taken  the  laudanum.  I  have  seen  ex¬ 
traordinary  effects  from  opium  abroad, 
and  heard  much  of  its  potency  as  a  drug, 
at  home  ;  I  was  consequently  surprised  at 
its  inefficacy  with  myself,  and  there  I 
must  leave  it. 

On  the  cold  water  system,  I  will  just 
add,  I  have  been  told,  with  very  serious 
countenances,  of fatal  effects  having  been 
produced  therefrom :  this  may  be  so ;  ma¬ 
ny  excellent  articles  in  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  have  produced  them,  improperly  used ; 
as  a  caution  against  ill  effects,  I  consider 
a  clearance  of  the  intestines  necessary; 
this  done,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 

I  think  the  cold  applications  innocent,  sa¬ 
lutary,  and  beneficial.  Be  it  understood 
also,  that  1  have  heard  ■•of  people  dying 
of  gout,  who  did  not  apply  cold  water: 
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might  I  not  observe  then,  that,  had  they 
used  it,  the  cold  water  would  probably 
have  saved  them  ? — 

Having  recently  met  with  the  following 
high  authority  for  the  cold  water  practice,  I 
insert  it,  to  encourage  the  timid,  as  well  as 
being  the  best  and  most  pithy  close  I  can 
give  the  subject.  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  to  whom 
the  world  is  so  largely  indebted  for  his 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  Blood, 
is  said,  (by  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  his  book  De 
Corpore,)  “  to  have  been  often  troubled 
with  the  gowte,  and  his  way  of  cure  was 
thus  : — he  would  then  sit  with  his  legs  bare, 
if  it  were  frost,  on  the  leads  of  Cockaine 
house,  put  them  into  a  payle  of  water,  till 
he  was  almost  dead  with  cold,  and  betake 
himself  to  his  stove,  and  so  ’twas  gone.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Reflections  on  the  means,  by  which  a  firm-minded 
man,  grown  wise  by  experience,  and  past  the  grand 
climacteric  of  life,  may  become  as  truly  independent , 
on  a  very  moderate  income,  as  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  creation  ;  the  Author's  content  and  resigna¬ 
tion. 


It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  men  to  whom  I  allude,  have  not 
only  arrived  at  the  full  age  of  man,  and 
■  have  performed  their  duty  to  their  own 
progeny,  in  educating  and  putting  them 
in  the  best  path  of  life  which  their  powers 
have  admitted,  but  that  their  own  general 
conduct  through  life  cannot  reproach  them 
with  having  committed  greater  error  than 
is  common  to  the  lot  of  man.  Ought  the 
love  of  gain  to  influence  a  man  at  this  com¬ 
manding  period  of  respect?  Are  his  pos¬ 
sessions  limited,  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
him  to  lament  that  he  cannot  do  the  good 
he  could  wish  ?  Yet,  having  enough  for 
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his  own  essential  wants,  food,  raiment,  and 
a  habitation  ;  I  contend,  it  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him  to  assert  the  noble  indepen¬ 
dence  of  a  man.  If  I  am  asked,  what  this 
sufficiency  is?  I  answer,  a  genuine  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  will  content  himself  with 
that  which  will  maintain  a  labouring  man 
and  his  family,  at  the  noon  tide  of  his  life : 
say  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  year,  sooner 
then  bow  slavishly  to  the  will  of  others, 
who  think  and  act  on  different  principles. 
But,  if  men  are  slaves  to  their  own  appe¬ 
tites,  or  have  not  the  resolution  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  those  who  tempt  them 
to  eat,  and  drink,  and  game,  and  riot,  to 
excess,  merely  because  it  is  the  custom ; — 
if  they  are  slaves  to  fashionable  appear¬ 
ance,  rather 'than  consult  their  own  plain 
good  sense,  as  to  what  is  most  comfort¬ 
able  and  rational ; — if  they  are  slaves  to 
ambition  arid  politics,  without  consider¬ 
ing  what  mites  in  the  scale  of  creation  are 
the  most  exalted  among  mortals,  and  how 
short  the  period,  until  the  prince  and  the 
beggar  are  brought  to  the  same  level ; — • 
or  if  they  are  slaves  to  Mammon,  and  co- 
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yet  riches  for  sake  of  increasing  the  use¬ 
less  hoard,  which  they  do  not  enjoy,  nor 
apply  to  any  beneficial  purpose  ; — then,  in 
either  or  all  these  cases,  I  do  not  admit 
such  beings  to  be  independent,  let  their 
possessions  in  point  of  property  be  what 
they  may.  Compared  with  these,  the  man 
who,  possessing  no  more  than  will  supply 
him  with  the  common  necessary  comforts, 
contents  himself  therewith,  maintaining  a 
steady  independent  mind,  that  will  think, 
judge,  and  act,  for  himself,  exerting  the 
best  of  his  abilities  and  means  to  benefit 
his  fellow  man ; — this  humble  mortal  is 
more  truly  independent,  is  a  nobler  cha¬ 
racter  by  far,  than  the  mere  man  of  wealth, 
of  whom  it  can  be  said,  he  is  worth  an 
immensity  of  riches,  (possibly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  more,)  but,  that  is  all  he  is 
worth. 

With  corresponding  sentiments  and  re¬ 
flections,  my  mind  has  at  times  been  oc¬ 
cupied  when  attending  the  great  public 
offices,  the  commercial  boards,  the  courts 
of  directors,  &e.  &c.  There,  how  seldom 
could  I  discern  a  countenance  entirely 
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free  from  servility,  when  spoken  to  by 
the  great  man  !  reverse  the  picture,  and 
how  grateful  the  respect,  which  the  mind 
spontaneously  feels  for  the  few  who  evince 
a  conscious  rectitude  and  unassuming  in¬ 
dependence,  by  an  open  unembarrassed 
demeanor:  this  sensation  can  only  be  ex¬ 
ceeded,  when  the  truly  great  man  con¬ 
descendingly  meets  those  who  wait  upon 
him,  with  affable  attention :  and  here,  I 
hold  myself  bound  to  assert,  and  most 
truly  do  I  declare,  that,  among  the  great 
statesmen  and  other  exalted  characters, 
on  whom  it  was  my  business  frequently 
to  attend,  I  have  found  a  ready  access, 
and  by  most  of  them  been  treated  with  as 
much  complacency  and  attention  as  I  had 
any  right  to  expect,  without  ever  lessen¬ 
ing  what  I  considered  due  to  my  own  cha¬ 
racter. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  persons  of 
reputed  sense,  acknowledge  an  imbecility 
of  mind,  both  before  and  after  going  into 
convivial  companies,  by  confessing  their 
not  being  able  to  resist  excesses,  though 
disagreeable  and  injurious.  How  few  can 
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decline  the  invitations  of  fashionable  insi¬ 
pidities,  undergoing  fatigues  which  they 
are  constantly  complaining  of,  and  mere¬ 
ly  to  gratify  a  vanity  of  their  own  or  of 
others  : — but  certainly- with  a  reciprocity 
of  disinterestedness ;  I  mean,  a  perfect  in¬ 
difference  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole 
fashionable  assemblage,  they  are  at  so 
much  cost  and  trouble  to  meet. 

v 

I  have  frequently  found  much  food  for 
contemplation,  as  well  as  entertainment, 
by  visiting  the  corn  and  other  markets, 
Lloyd’s  and  other  coffee-houses,  where, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  I  had  known 
the  same  men  of  business,  bustling  about, 
and  anxiously  struggling  to  amass  riches, 
with  no  perceptible  enjoyment  resulting, 
but  that  of  increasing  the  hoards,  which 
they  know  they  must  at  last  leave  behind 
them,  uncertain  to  what  use  they  may 
hereafter  be  applied. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  particularly 
suitable  for  contemplation,  on  the  vanity 
of  a  superfluous  acquirement  of  riches: 
here,  while  sitting  down  in  the  quiet  still¬ 
ness  of  a  forenoon,  I  notice  ghost-like  re- 
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semblances  of  men,  whom  I  remember  to 
have  seen  long  since  among  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  : — now,  shuffling  along  round  the  in¬ 
side,  as  departing  spirits  lingering  about 
the  scene  of  their  former  adventures,  loth 
to  quit,  though  unable  to  retain,  their  fee¬ 
ble  hold.  In  the  countenances  of  some 
are  plainly  read  a  sour  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  comfort ;  worth  money ; 
btit,  alas!  that  is  all  they  are  worth. 

As  a  pleasing  Contrast,  however,  there 
are  others  to  be  seen  in  the  same  walk, 
Evidently  possessing  a  mellow  honest  pla¬ 
cid  independence,  satisfied  with  them¬ 
selves  and  all  about  them  :  to  a  person 
who  remembers  them  in  their  juvenile 
days,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  these 
are  fields  for  instructive  recreation  :  nor 
is  it  less  so,  to  visit  the  repositories  of 
the  dead,  Westminster  Abbey  in  parti¬ 
cular,  where,  among  others  of  former  note, 
the  now  inanimate  remains  of  those  two 
great  modern  statesmen,  William  Pitt  and 
Charles  Fox,  lie  quietly  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  perfectly  indifferent  to  present 
worldly  politics ;  allow  then  to  each  of 
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these  elevated  characters,  every  good  qua¬ 
lity  which  their  respective  best  friends  can 
give.  Again  look  round,  among  the  other 
mighty  dead  ;  select  the  proudest  titled 
heroes  you  can  find  ;  then  ask  the  humble 
upright  mortal  whom  I  have  depicted,  as 
having  gently  advanced  to  the  venerable 
age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  consci¬ 
ous  of  having  correctly  performed  his  do¬ 
mestic,  his  social,  and  religious,  duties 'as 
a  man ;  question  him,  or  rather,  let  him 
question  himself,  whether  (when  so  hap¬ 
pily  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  another 
life)  he  would  exchange  his  hopes  and 
expectation  in  futurity,  with  any  of  them  ? 
His  answer  will  be  unhesitating  and  firm, 
“  No ;  not  for  all  this  world  could  bestow 
of  earthly  independence,  would  I  venture, 
or  in  the  smallest  degree  risk,  my  hope  of 
heavenly  bliss.”  Why  then  should  not  this 
self-elevated  mortal  consider  himself  as 
truly  independent  with  his  very  moderate 
means,  suited  to  his  equally  moderate 
wants,  as  any  other  man  breathing,  satis¬ 
fied  that  true  independence  consists  in 
learning  therewith  to  be  content ;  hence, 
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he  looks  not  to  others,  for  that  which  is 
within  himself ;  he  thinks,  he  speaks,  he 
acts,  accordingly. 

Eight  years  back,  when  I  first  published 
my  memoirs,  I  said,  I  had  brought  my 
bark  safe  into  port ;  which,  though  some¬ 
what  shattered,  and  unfit  for  sailing  far 
under  a  roving  commission,  yet  the  timbers 
were  still  sound  and  capable  of  harbour 
duty.  What  can  I  say  now?  Simply, 
that  I  am  heart  whole,  notwithstanding  I 
get  more  feeble;  am  riding  only  at  single 
anchor,  almost  a-peak ;  and,  though  in 
smooth  water,  likely  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  first  strong  gale  that  rises. 

Under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I 
have  lived  to  see  my  children  arrive  at 
the  age  of  maturity  ;  invaluable  is  this 
single  consideration.  My  own  wants  are 
bounded  and  supplied  by  a  moderate  com¬ 
petency  :  additional  riches  might  give 
something  more  to  convenience,  but  no¬ 
thing  to  mental  happiness.  Insatiable  and 
unbounded  as  were  my  curiosity  and  ram¬ 
bling  desire  of  knowledge  in  early  life, 
the  world  has  now  nothing  new  for  me  to 
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admire  or  covet.  To  be  compelled  to  live 
in  a  state  of  fashionable  affluence  or  court¬ 
ly  rank,  would  be  as  irksome  and  unplea¬ 
sant  as  formerly  was  the  reverse,  when 
ambition  led  me  to  seek  for  it  with  avidity. 
The  greatest  pageantry  or  show  that 
human  magnificence  can  exhibit,  would 
not  tempt  me  to  any  particular  exertion 
to  view  it ;  yet  I  would  still  toil  in  any 
cause  of  humanity,  or  climb  up  a  burning 
mountain  to  behold  any  great  operation  of 
nature,  as  enlarging  my  views,  and  giving 
new  energies  to  my  adoration  of  the  Great 
Omnipotent. 

I  am  no  misanthrope,  but  look  back 
with  more  pleasure  than  regret  at  the 
various  struggles  and  misfortunes  that 
have  fallen  to  my  lot,  freely  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  conviction  of  my  mind  to  be,  that 
adversity  has  been  my  best  teacher  how  to 
appreciate  that  which  I  possess.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  I  can  live  with  comfort  to 
myself  and  benefit  to  those  around  me, 
so  long,  and  no  longer,  do  I  wish  to  live; 
feeling  assured  that,  in  my  last  moments, 
while  my  intellect  is  clear,  1  shall  have 
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more  of  hope  to  cheer,  than  fear  to  depress, 
my  mind  in  the  awful,  but  not  unwelcome 
change. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Comfortable  and  heart-enlivening  contemplations  on 
the  subject  of  death . 

The  following  thoughts  on  death  result¬ 
ed  from  repeated  meditations,  while  seated 
on  the  benches  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Death  is  called  the  king  of  terrors,  and 
mankind  in  general  are  taught  from  infancy 
to  consider  death  as  a  gloomy  unpleasant 
subject ;  consequently,  deeming  it  as  their 
enemy,  they  shrink  from  viewing  it  with 
that  degree  of  interest  and  concern  which 
I  conceive  the  subject  merits.  Funeral 
processions  are  not  only  solemn  and  right 
in  all  cases,  but  they  are  also  contrived  to 
convey  as  much  sorrow  and  melancholy ,  in 
appearance,  as  possible.  It  is  not  an  easy 
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matter  to  get  the  better  of  early  serious 
prejudices,  and  this  I  consider  as  one. 

u  Why  start  at  Death  ?  where  is  he  ?  Death,  arriv’d, 

Is  past,  not  come  or  gone ;  he’s  never  here. 

Ere  hope,  sensation ,  fail,  black  boding  man 
Receives ,  not  suffers ,  Death’s  tremendous  blow. 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave  \ 

The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm  ; 

These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter’s  eve, 

The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

Imagination's  fool,  and  Error's  wretch, 

Man  makes  a  death,  which  nature  never  made  ; 

Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 

And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one.” 

Having  arrived  at  what  is  considered  the 
full  age  of  man,  my  threescore  and  tenth 
year,  and  seen  death  in  nearly  all  its 
shapes  and  circumstances,  I  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  allowed  to  have  had  opportunities 
enough  to  consider  the  subject  maturely: 
I  am  confident  I  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
consideration;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
derived  much  consolatory  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  and  looking  upon  death  as 
a  friend ,  from  whom  I  may  at  last  expect 
repose,  rather  than  viewing  him  as  a  foe; 
nor  does  this  proceed  from  the  smallest 
dissatisfaction  I  feel  with  myself,  my  situa- 
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tion  in  life,  or  the  things  of  this  world ; 
for  few  men  can  more  truly  say  they  are 
more  content,  or  more  freely  and  rationally 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  world,  which 
Providence  has  blest  my  exertions  in  ob¬ 
taining;  and,  without  affecting  a  false 
delicacy,  am  free  to  assert,  that  I  do  esteem 
myself  to  be  oneof  those  independent  be¬ 
ings,  whom  I  so  recently  alluded  to. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  health  to  enjoy, 
and  capability  of  being  useful,  I  am  not 
only  willing,  but  desirous,  to  remain; 
nor  would  I  seek  death  by  any  means  as  a 
refuge  from  affliction,  should  it  assail  me 
worse  than  yet  it  has  done,  but  devoutly 
await  the  time  appointed  by  my  Creator. 
Never  will  I  desert  my  post ;  yet,  as  I 
know  that  in  the  course  of  nature  it  cannot 
be  very  long,  and  may  probably  be  soon, 
when  both  must  be  withdrawn,  I  cheerfully 
look  forward  to  that  inevitable  Goal — 
Death — the  port  to  which  we  are  all 
sailing,  and  sooner  or  later  all  must  enter. 
Well;  since  then  it  is  so  certain,  that  we 
cannot  shun  it  if  we  would,  why  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  better  acquainted,  and 
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familiarise  ourselves  with  contemplating 
the  change,  under  the  encouraging  hope, 
that  it  will  be  to  our  advantage?  I  repeat, 
that  to  myself  it  has  become  the  most 
familiar  and  the  cheerfullest  subject  I  can 
contemplate  upon.  To  make  this  appear 
clear  to  be  understood,  and  less  difficult 
of  belief,  I  will  for  a  moment  imagine 
myself  offered  the  valuable  elevated  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Governor  General  of  India  ; 
or,  the  highest  honours,  consequence,  and 
emoluments,  at  home,  after  some  undefin¬ 
ed  period.  How  few  would  doubt,  but 
that  the  idea  alone  would  be  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  upon.  Yet,  how  tri¬ 
fling  and  insignificant  are  all  these  earthly 
acquirements,  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
man  who  has  reached  the  threshold  of  a 
hopeful  blessed  futurity.  How  incon¬ 
gruous  then  to  consider  Death  as  the  foe, 
instead  of  the  friend,  of  all  who  have 
travelled  through  their  earthly  probation, 
with  a  conscience  tolerably  void  of  offence  ? 

I  say  tolerably,  because  it  is  deemed  im¬ 
possible,  for  human  nature  to  be  entirely 
free  from  error.  And  here  I  do  solemnly 
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aver,  that,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  have 
my  election,  whether  to  remain  under  the 
heart-consoling  reflections  and  expecta¬ 
tions  that  I  now  experience,  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  future  state,  to  which  1  am 
fast  approaching,  or  to  return  back  to  the 
proudest  of  my  youthful  days,  with  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  the  greatest  worldly 
honours,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  he¬ 
sitate  in  making  my  choice,  to  be  as  I  am. 
JVty  hope  then  is  in  death ;  and,  when  fair 
rational  opportunities  offer,  I  prefer  dis¬ 
coursing  on  this  topic  to  any  other:  the 
opportunities,  however,  for  this  are  few, 
and  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  that  in 
general  it  is  considered  too  gloomy  and 
unpleasant  a  subject  for  conversation,  and 
therefore  shunned.  In  matters  of  such 
serious  import,  I  choose  to  think  for  my¬ 
self,  though  I  cannot  indulge  my  desire 
for  discoursing  so  often  as  I  wish.  Were 
mankind  more  frequently  induced  so  to 
converse,  they  might  rid  themselves  of 
many  unnecessary  prejudices  concerning 
death ;  and  thus  render  their  lives  more 
comfortable,  and  be  better  prepared  for 
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the  inevitable,  awful,  but  glorious  change, 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  all  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  hope  I  cannot  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  as  meaning  to  convey  an  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference 
between  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  who 
have  acted  well  in  this  life,  and  those  who 
have  done  otherwise ;  for  nothing  can  be 
further  from  my  intention  ;  the  main  point 
and  object,  indeed,  which  I  aim  at,  being 
directly  the  reverse. 

For  a  plain  man  like  myself  to  state,  in 
homely  language,  that  he  thinks  most  of 
the  enlightened  habitable  parts  of  th  a 
globe  to  be  in  an  error,  may  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  presumption;  yet,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  almost  universal  custom  of 
mourning,  with  deep  lamentation  and  sor¬ 
row,  the  death  of  all,  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  in¬ 
discriminately,  I  certainly  do  venture  to 
express  my  disapprobation.  That  a  great 
majority  may  be  truly  lamented  and  sor¬ 
rowed  for,  I  am  far  from  denying.  In  in¬ 
fancy  and  youth  upwards  to  full  maturity 
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of  years,  while  there  exists  a  promising 
appearance  of  advancing  in  virtuous  use¬ 
fulness  to  themselves  and  to  society,  there 
is  a  propriety  in  sorrowing  and  mourning 
for  the  loss.  Parents  in  general  must 
naturally,  and  will  grievously,  lament  the 
death  of  their  children;  and  so  will  the 
surviving  party  of  those  who  have  lived 
happily  together  in  wedlock ;  nor  would  I 
find  fault  on  the  account  of  its  arising  from 
a  principle  of  selfishness,  for  it  is  human 
nature.  But  I  do  not  see  so  good  a 
cause,  for  gloomy  and  ostensible  serious 
lamentations,  on  the  death  of  a  worthy 
'  ell  beloved  parent  or  friend,  who  has 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  is  known  to 
have  deserved  well  of  society  in  general : 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  rejoice,  that 
such  parent  or  friend  is  released  from  the 
troubles  incident  to  old  age,  and  gone  to 
receive  their  reward  in  another  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  state. 

Aged  mortals  of  this  description,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  verge  of  the  grave,  ought  to 
feel  an  inward  satisfaction,  far  beyond 
what  the  praises  of  their  fellow  men  can 
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bestow,  grateful  as  that  may  also  be :  and 
it  is  to  mortal  men  of  this  description  1  al¬ 
lude,  when  I  express  my  surprise  that  they 
do  not  accustom  themselves  more  to  con¬ 
template  upon,  and  freely  discourse  toge¬ 
ther  concerning,  death,  as  the  friendly  goal 
to  which  they  may  cheerfully  look,  as  af¬ 
fording  them  relief,  when  infirmities,  aris¬ 
ing  from  sickness  or  age,  incapacitate  them 
from  being  further  useful. 

Did  men  thus  accustom  each  other  to 
converse  and  conceive  of  death  as  a  happy 
termination  of  their  probation  in  this  life, 
and  the  far  happier  prospects  of  a  better, 
their  real  friends,  to  whom  this  would  be 
well  known,  should  rejoice  rather  than 
mourn,  when  the  event  occurred.  Would 
they  not  rejoice  if  their  nearest  relative  or 
dearest  friend  had  some  great  appointment 
given  them  in  a  distant  clime,  though  the 
probability  might  be,  of  not  seeing  them 
again  in  this  world?  yet,  how  incalcula¬ 
ble  the  difference'!  I  apply  this  to  man¬ 
kind  generally,  who,  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  according  to  their  respective  creeds, 
look  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  existence 
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in  another  world,  after  a  well  spent  life  in 
this.  I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  said, 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  (though  so  aged 
and  prepared)  mourn  and  lament  their  own 
loss;  but,  surely  this  argument  is  too  self¬ 
ish  to  be  maintained,  and  grows  weaker, 
as  the  subject  mourned  for  advances  be¬ 
yond  the  period  of  life,  to  which  I  have  all 
along  pointed. 

Here,  I  take  my  stand ;  desirous  of 
,  shewing  the  beneficial  effect  it  might  pro¬ 
duce  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  near  connections,  if  a  due  dis¬ 
crimination  were  to  take  place,  and  that 
the  death  of  every  deserving  person,  liv¬ 
ing  to  sixty  and  upwards,  were  made  a 
subject  of  rejoicing,  in  preference  to 
mourning.  I  conceive  that  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  characters  of  deceased 
persons,  such  as  rejoicing  for  the  good, 
and  mourning  for  the  bad,  or  passing  them 
silently  to  the  grave,  is  a  just  tribute  due 
from  the  living  to  the  dead ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  operate  as  a  strong 
stimulus  through  life,  to  attain  a  virtuous 
old  age. 
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By  such  virtuous  conduct,  so  distin¬ 
guished,  I  humbly  conceive  that  death 
might  be  divested  of  more  than  half  its 
terrors,  and  viewed  more  as  a  friend  than 
a  foe,  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent  life :  the 
relatives  and  friends  would  have  more  rea¬ 
son  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn,  while  it 
would  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  well  doing. 

To  evince  in  some  degree  the  placidity, 
with  which  I  have  brought  my  mind  to 
contemplate  this  awful  subject,  I  will  re¬ 
late  the  following  proceedings,  which  I  per¬ 
formed  as  a  solemn  necessary  duty,  in 
1808. 

In  1743,  my  father  settled,  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  at  Great  Stambridge,  in  Essex, 
where  I  was  born  in  1745.  My  father 
died  there  in  1771,  while  I  was  in  the 
East-Indies.  On  my  return  to  England,  I 
found  he  was  interred  in  a  common  grave ; 
and  on  the  first  death  that  happened  in  the 
family,  which  was  within  eighteen  months 
after  my  return,  I  had  a  vault  built,  into 
which  I  removed  his  revered  remains, 
placing  them  in  a  new  coffin :  this  vault 
being  opened  a  few  years  after,  it  was  dis- 
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covered  that  the  dry  rot  had  decomposed 
all  the  coffins  so  much,  as  again  to  require 
new  ones. 

Now,  although  it  never  had  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  moment  or  consideration  to 
me,  where  my  own  inanimate  remains 
might  be  deposited  after  my  decease,  yet, 
having  provided  a  place,  in  which  the  re¬ 
lics  of  those  who  had  been  most  dear  to  me 
were  inhumed,  it  was  natural  to  prefer 
such  obituary  to  any  other,  and  so  my  will 
has  since  directed. 

On  discovering  the  rapid  effect  of  the 
dry  rot,  and  considering  that  no  one  of 
our  family  now  resided  in  Essex,  to  su¬ 
perintend  what  might  be  necessary  to  have 
done,  when  the  vault  should  be  opened  to 
receive  my  own  lifeless  corpse,  and  certain 
likewise,  from  the  length  of  time  the  vault 
had  remained  closed,  that  all  the  coffins 
would  be  found  rotten,  and  the  bones  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rude  shoveling  of  bricklayers 
and  others,  I  determined  to  perform  that 
which  1  deemed  a  sacred  duty,  the  pre¬ 
serving  such  relics  from  further  exposure, 
instead  of  committing  so  unpleasant  a  task 
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to  those  I  might  leave  at  my  decease,  to 
execute  any  directions  I  should  give  on 
this  business. 

Accordingly,  in  October,  1808,  having 
sent  preparatory  orders  for  the  attendance 
of  such  tradesmen  as  I  might  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  employ,  I  had  the  vault  opened, 
and,  descending  into  it,  found,  as  I  expect¬ 
ed,  every  coffin  completely  decomposed; 
exhibiting  a  most  ghastly  appearance  of 
the  remains  of  my  much  revered  parent, 
my  two  beloved  wives,  together  with  those 
of  my  infant  children,  all  much  intermix¬ 
ed  :  the  view  was  certainly  awful,  yet  the 
duty  1  was  about  performing  rendered  the 
scene  rather  grateful  than  distressing  to 
my  feelings.  Beginning  with  my  father, 
1  successively  raised  every  scull,  and,  sa¬ 
luting  them,  endeavoured  by  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  to  |race  out  a  resemblance  to 
what  I  had  formerly  known  so  well :  im¬ 
agination,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  me 
in  this  scrutiny. 

A  strong  oaken  coffin,  previously  pre¬ 
pared,  was  now  brought  down  into  the 
vault,  into  which  I  carefully  deposited  all 
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their  remains,  first  pressing  the  head  of 
each  to  my  breast,  and  blessing  the  inani¬ 
mate  objects  of  my  pious  care:  I  then 
fastened  the  lid  of  the  coffin  down,  and 
gave  directions  to  the  attending  bricklay¬ 
ers  to  enclose  the  coffin  with  brickwork, 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  similar  expo¬ 
sure,  in  the  event  of  the  dry  rot  proving 
as  destructive  to  the  new  coffin,  as  it  had 
been  to  the  former. 

The  performance  of  this  duty,  through¬ 
out,  was  truly  gratifying  to  my  mind  ;  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  day,  after  complet¬ 
ing  what  I  considered  so  sacred  an  obli¬ 
gation,  and  whilst  smoking  my  solitary, 
soothing,  ruminating,  pipe,  before  I  retired 
to  rest,  I  experienced  a  mental  satisfac¬ 
tion,  far  beyond  what  language  can  ex¬ 
press.  The  contenffplation,  resulting  there¬ 
from,  has  ever  since  been  a  source  of  com¬ 
fort,  holding  a  tendency  withal  to  harmo¬ 
nize  the  mind  when  ruminating  on  the  aw¬ 
ful  subject;  a  subject,  on  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  pourtray  my  own  thoughts 
and  reflections,  lamenting  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  render  it  more  justice. 


Long  after  I  had  written  the  foregoing, 
a  worthy  intelligent  bookseller  called  up¬ 
on  me  ;  and,  our  discourse  turning  upon 
death,  I  gave  him  the  manuscript  to  read. 
He  inquired  if  I  had  ever  perused  Dr. 
Young’s  Thoughts  on  Death,  when,  reply¬ 
ing  that  I  had  not,  he  delivered  a  few  lines 
from  memory,  which  I  thought  so  appro¬ 
priate,  and  so  strongly  confirmatory  of  my 
own  lucubrations,  that  1  desired  him  to 
furnish  me  with  the  book.  I  scarce  need 
say,  I  have  been  benefited  and  gratified  in 
the  perusal ;  and,  to  make  up  for  my  own 
poverty  of  language,  on  so  grand  and  se¬ 
rious  a  subject,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  borrow  the  following  few  lines  from  Dr. 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts. 

«  Lorenzo  !  blush  at  terror  for  a  death , 

Which  gives  thee  to  repose  irftfestive  bowYs, 

Where  nectars  sparkle,  angels  minister, 

And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown, 

And  eternize,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss. 

Oh,  feast,  indeed  luxuriant !  earth,  vile  earth ! 

In  all  the  glories  of  a  god  array’d! 

What  need  I  more  ?  Oh  !  Death,  the  palm  is  thine. 

Then  welcome,  death  :  thy  dreaded  harbingers, 

Age  and  disease;  disease,  though  long  my  guest, 

That  plucks  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life  j 
That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral ; 
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Where  feeble  nature  drops,  perhaps,  a  tear, 

While  reason  and  religion,  better  taught, 

Congratulate  the  dead,  and  crown  bis  tomb, 

With  wreath  triumphant.  Death  is  victory  ; 

It  binds,  in  chains,  the  raging  ills  of  life. 

Lust  and  ambition ,  rage  and  avarice , 

Dragg’d  at  his  chariot  wheel,  applaud  his  power. 

That  ills  corrosive,  cares  importunate, 

Are  not  immortal  too,  Oh,  Death !  is  thine, 

Our  day  of  dissolution! — name  it  right ; 

’Tis  our  great  pay  day ;  ’tis  our  harvest,  rich 
And  ripe ;  what  tho’  the  sickle,  sometimes  keen, 

Just  scars  us,  as  we  reap  the  golden  grain? 

More  than  thy  balm,  Oh,  Gilead!  heals  the  wound. 
Birth's  feeble  cry,  and  death’s  deep  dismal  groan, 

Are  slender  tributes  low*tax’d  nature  pays, 

For  mighty  gain,  the  gain  of  each  a  life ! 

But  oh,  the  last,  the  former  so  transcends, 

Life  dies,  compared  :  life  lives  beyond  the  grave. 

And  feel  I,  Death!  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee? 
Death ,  the  great  counsellor,  who  man  inspires 
With  every  nobler  thought  and  fairer  deed ! 

Death ,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  ! 

Death ,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns 
Death ,  that  absolves  my  birth,  a  curse  without  it ! 
Rich  Death ,  that  realises  all  my  cares, 

Toils,  virtues,  hopes,  without  it  a  chimera ! 

Death,  of  all  pains  the  period,  not  of  joy; 

Joy’s  source ,  and  subject ,  still  subsist  unhurt, 

One  in  my  soul,  and  one  in  her  great  sire  ; 

Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dust, 

Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  and  central  night, 
Though  prison’d  there,  my  dust  too  I  reclaim; 

(To  dust,  when  drop  proud  nature’s  proudest  spheres,) 
And  live  entire,  death  is  the  crown  of  life  ; 

Were  death  deny’d,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain; 
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Were  death  deny'd,  to  live  would  not  be  life  ; 

Were  death  deny’d,  ev’n  fools  would  wish  to  die. 

Death  wounds,  to  cure  ;  we  fall ;  we  rise  ;  we  reign ; 

Spring  from  our  fetters,  fasten  in  the  skies, 

Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight. 

Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost. 

This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace  ; 

When  shall  I  die,  to  vanity,  pain,  death? 

When  shall  I  die?— When  shall  I  live  for  ever?” 

To  shew  the  efficacy  of  inculcating  good 
principles  into  our  children’s  minds,  with 
a  habit  of  familiar  contemplation  on  that 
destiny,  which,  sooner  or  later,  awaits  us 
all,  I  introduce  the  following  extract  from 
a  memorandum  of  my  recently  deceased, 
beloved,  and  now  ever-blessed,  daughter 
Eliza.  Like  her  angelic  sister,  she  has 
taken  precedence  of  me:  written  but  a 
short  period  before  her  death,  it  will  shew 
the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  a  true  fol¬ 
lower  of  Christ,  at  the"*  near  approach  of 
death,  whilst  in  the  zenith  of  her  life,  and 
surrounded  with  all  that  is  thought  to 
make  life  desirable,  in  the  27th  year  of 
her  age.  The  paper  was  found  by  her  dis¬ 
consolate  husband,  in  her  writing  desk, 
after  her  decease. 

“  Great  Lord  !  thy  will  be  done:  Death 
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seems  approaching  me  with  haste;  and, 
yet,  alas!  I  have  no  inclination  to  attend. 
Permit  me,  oh,  merciful  father !  to  close 
my  eyes  (let  my  last  hour  be  when  it  will) 
in  peaceful  serenity ;  and  I  thank  thee,  that, 
though  agitated,  it  is  not  with  anxiety  for 
the  life  of  my  husband ;  but  I  am  weak, 
and  have  much,  too  much,  alas!  to  do,  for 
a  soul  perhaps  to  depart  this  day.  Life  is 
ever  precarious,  but,  for  this,  why  should. 
I  not  cheerfully  resign  it?  I  am  now 
greatly  blessed  in  earthly  blessings;  the 
very  best  of  indulgent  parents,  an  affectio¬ 
nate  husband,  whose  attention  cheers  my 
latter  moments.  Though  happy  now, 
such  is  the  instability  of  human  nature, 
that  the  day  might  arrive,  when  1  had  out¬ 
lived  this  happiness;  then,  what  misery 
forme?  I  leave  three  blooming  children, 
to  the  care  of  him ,  who  has  declared  he 
will  take  care  of  the  orphan,  or  fatherless 
children;  therefore,  beyond  a  sigh,  with 
my  blessing,  what  have  I  to  mourn?  at 
least  in  comparison  of  attending  them  to 
the  grave,  as  might  be  the  case ;  these  re¬ 
flections,  I  hope,  will  render  me  resigned, 
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if  not  cheerful,  in  the  last  awful  hour.” 
After  a  few  lines  addressed  to  her  afflicted 
husband,  she  concludes,  “Oh,  Lord  God! 
I  have  passed  a  day  free  from  pain ; 
continue  me  thus,  merciful  father!  in  the 
full  possession  of  my  senses  to  the  last. 
Amen.” 

Think  you,  fond  parents  !  that  I  now 
mourn  her  death  ?  now,  that  the  selfish 
feelings  of  a  father  have  subsided?  nowt 
that  I  contemplate  her,  with  her  blessed 
sister,  gone  before  me?  Oh,  no:  I  can 
now  rejoice  in  my  heart,  (notwithstanding 
the  tears  which  ruu  down  the  furrows  of 
my  cheeks,  whilst  writing,)  when  contem¬ 
plating  those  of  my  beloved  children,  who 
have  taken  precedence  of  their  father,  in 
receiving  their  heavenly  reward.  1  rejoice 
in  my  heart,  that,  having  lived  under  the 
guidance  of  a  kind  Providence  to  the  full 
age  of  man,  to  perform  the  various  duties 
attending  this  probationary  state,  I  am 
now  fast  approaching  the  goal,  where  our 
great  teacher  Christ  has  said,  “  Death 
is  life  eternal  w  here  he  tells  us,  “  in 
our  fathers  house,  there  are  many  man- 
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sions and  where,  among  the  felicities  of 
a  heavenly  life  eternal — unrevealed  to  mor¬ 
tal  ken, — I  trust  and  hope  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  recognition  of  the  many  endear¬ 
ing  relatives  and  friends,  whom  so  long  a 
sojourn  on  earth  has  unavoidably  sepa¬ 
rated  me  from. 

Arrived  thus  at  the  grand  period  of  life, 
three-score  and  ten,  with  my  senses  unim¬ 
paired,  I  feel  elevated  and  superior  to 
most  earthly  considerations ;  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  as,  should  a  man  suppose  himself 
raised  to  the  highest  possible  pinnacle  of 
the  globe,  looking  down  on  the  busy 
world  he  is  disengaging  fro?n,  whilst  wait¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  triumphant,  brilliant, 
chariot  of  death,  to  convey  him  to  hap¬ 
pier  regions. 

To  a  man,  conscious  of  having  perform¬ 
ed  his  relative  duties,  how  complacently 
mild  he  surveys  all  that  he  leaves  behind  ; 
indifferent  to  him  alike,  the  great  or 
little;  for  to  him  all  appear  mere  mites, 
as  to  rank,  power,  and  riches,  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  to  the  poor  abject 
Esquimaux  in  the  West;  when  compared 
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to  the  elevated  exhilarating  prospect  which 
his  soul  anticipates,  on  stepping  from  mor¬ 
tality  to  immortality,  through  the  gate  of 
death. 

If  ever  mortal  man  can  with  propriety 
assume  a  becoming,  inoffensive,  pleasur¬ 
able  pride,  it  must  assuredly  be,  when  he 
has  climbed  this  proud  pinnacle  of  life, 
with  an  unaccusing  conscience. 

The  following  couplet,  I  am  delightful¬ 
ly  indebted  for,  to  my  son,  Captain  John 
Harriott,  who  lost  his  leg  so  gallantly,  in 
the  battle  at  Delhi :  he  translated  it,  as  lite¬ 
rally  as  the  languages  admit,  from  one  of 
the  Persian  Authors  he  so  much  admires. 

"  Should  death  advance  to  meet  me,  face  to  face, 
Welcome,  I’d  grasp  him  in  a  firm  embrace ; 

This  motley  form,  the  garb  of  sin,  resign^ 

And  hail  the  immortal  gift,  of  life  divine,” 
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The  Religion  of  Philosophy. 


I  had  intended  to  have  closed  my 
memoirs  with  the  preceding  chapter  on 
Death  ;  but,  on  further  consideration,  hav¬ 
ing  committed  my  thoughts  in  a  small 
treatise  on  the  Wisdom  and  Beauty  of  * 
Religion,  (which  I  had  printed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  away,  to  my  children 
and  grand-children,  as  well  as  to  some 
particular  friends,)  I  conceive  it  would 
not  be  right  to  pass  the  transaction  in 
silence,  as  if  I  were  ashamed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  bantling  to  the  world.  Yet  to 
introduce  the  whole  treatise,  might  seem 
as  if  I  were  desirous  of  swelling  these  vo 
lumes  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  I  will 
therefore  steer  the  middle  course,  and  in¬ 
sert  no  more  than  the  introduction  and  the 
summary  of  the  treatise,  entitled,  “  The 
Religion  oj  Philosophy,  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  modern  French  Philosophy  ; 
and  as  an  antidote  to  its  pernicious  effects. 
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lately  so  evident  in  the  prevalence  of  as 
sassination  and  suicide.” 

I  withhold  the  body  of  the  work  for  the 
reason  before  mentioned,  inserting  only 
the  heads  and  sections,  that  it  may  more 
clearly  be  understood  what  the  subject  is ; 
so  that,  should  it  excite  a  desire  in  the 
public  mind  to  read  the  whole,  I  shall 
readily  comply  and  submit  the  entire 
treatise  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 


INTRODUCTION 

To  the  Religion  of  Philosophy. 

The  treatise  on  the  Religion  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  was  originally  intended  to  be  left 
in  manuscript  to  my  children  only  :  being 
an  appeal  to  their  matured  judgement, 
without  any  attempt  to  influence  through 
the  deference  expected  from  a  child  to  a 
parent.  Finding  it,  however,  too  labori¬ 
ous  an  undertaking  to  multiply  copies  for 
a  numerous  and  increasing  offspring,  as 
likewise  for  some  few  select  friends  who 
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requested  to  have  it,  I  have  had  recourse 
to  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  a  limited 
distribution. 

I  cannot  deny  but  1  feel  a  desire  to  give 
it  a  more  general  circulation,  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  confident  of  its  merits  as 
a  literary  production,  on  a  subject  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  to  risk  such  an  ordeal, 
until  it  has  stood  the  test  of  this  minor 
trial.  The  incitement  for  publishing, 
springs  from  a  desire  to  contribute  all  in 
my  power  towards  suppressing  the  alarm¬ 
ing  dissemination  of  French  atheistical 
philosophy,  which,  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  virtuous  principles,  threatens  de¬ 
struction  to  all  religion  and  morality,  the 
tendency  of  it  being  to  deprive  men  of 
the  cheering  and  endearing  hope  of  an 
immortal  existence :  a  philosophy  too 
suitable  to  those  who  are  prone  to  evil, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  encouraged  by 
them. 

To  w  hat  height  this  lamentable  evil  may 
have  extended  in  the  more  elevated  ranks 
of  society,  or  how  considered  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature,  1  do  not  pretend  to 
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know.  I  hope  to  many  it  may  appear  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  truth  of  which  in  my  pub¬ 
lic  path  of  life,  where  I  am  continually 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  I  have  but 
too  frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining, 
that,  among  the  lower  and  middle  orders 
of  society,  the  doctrine  of  this  atheistical 
philosophy  is  spreading  to  a  most  alarming 
degree  :  much  of  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  the  poor 
are  in  general  brought  up,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  want  of  moral  discipline  so  apparent 
among  them  :  of  which  most  glaring  and 
shocking  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
long  list  of  infant  depredators,  recorded 
in  the  Newgate  calendar.  There  are, 
among  them,  those  who  openly  aver  their 
belief  that  death  will  close  the  scene  of 
their  pleasures  and  pains  for  ever ;  and 
therefore  their  worldly  wisdom  is  to  take 
care  of  the  present  moment  for  the  sensual 
enjoyment  of  all  they  can  possibly  grasp, 
utterly  regardless  of  consequences.  To 
these,  death  is  less  terrible  than  imme¬ 
diate  temporary  punishment,  their  hearts 
being  hardened  by  the  belief  of  a  total 
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annihilation.  The  common  encouraging 
argument  among  noted  culprits  is,  “  It  is 
but  a  momentary  pain,  and  there  is  an 
end.”  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  such 
belief,  and  consequent  actions,  are  innu¬ 
merable  in  the  recent  history  of  the  French 
revolution  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  men  could  have  become  such 
monsters  of  cruelty  and  wickedness,  had 
they  not  previously  fortified  their  minds 
by  a  persuasion  that  they  were  not  to  be 
accountable  in  a  future  existence.  Nor 
are  proofs  wanting  of  a  similar  depravity 
in  this  country  :  murders  committed  with¬ 
out  provocation,  in  cold  blood,  and  with 
but  slight  expectation  of  advantage,  have 
greatly  increased  of  late :  the  English 
character  seems  changed.  Among  in¬ 
stances  of  minor  note*  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  case  of  the  monster  Williams 
stands  conspicuous.  A  man  of  some  edu¬ 
cation,  apparent  mildness  of  character,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  without  any  other 
incitement  than  the  obtaining  a  little  mo¬ 
ney  to  lengthen  his  sensual  enjoyments 
awhile  on  shore  :  this  miserably  deceived 
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and  inhuman  wretch,  could  deliberately 
undertake,  no  matter  with  or  without  ac¬ 
complices,  to  massacre  and  destroy,  in  an 
indiscriminate  horrid  manner,  two  fami¬ 
lies,  in  the  whole  seven  people,  with  all 
of  whom  he  was  on  a  friendly  footing ; 
and  then,  to  confirm  the  infernal  atheisti¬ 
cal  doctrine  he  had  imbibed,  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  charged  on  suspicion, 
could  as  fearlessly  as  wickedly  launch 
himself  into  eternity:  so  heavily  laden  with 
guilt,  with  sins  of  so  deadly  a  nature,  as 
to  preclude  the  hope  of  divine  mercy, 
but  by  ages  of  suffering  repentance.  I  do 
most  assuredly  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
misguided  wretch  Williams  could  never 
have  become  so  inhumanly  depraved  a 
monster,  but  from  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  modern  infidelity  respecting  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  good  or  ill  conduct  of  mor¬ 
tals  in  this  life.  The  cool  premeditated 
murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  with  other  re¬ 
cent  assassinations,  all  tend  to  prove  the 
prevalence  of  such  destructive  infernal 
doctrines. 
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Books  on  religious  subjects  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  reading  of  those  within 
the  pale  of  the  writer’s  faith,  or  to  con¬ 
troversialists.  Those  who  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  faith,  generally  speaking,  when  they 
hear  of  a  publication  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  inquire  whether  the  author  is  not 
a  clergyman,  and,  if  so,  will  too  often 
exclaim,  “  He  is  a  hired  interested  writer,” 
whatever  sect  he  may  belong  to,  “  engaged 
to  defend  a  system,  which  he  dares  nei¬ 
ther  discuss  nor  rectify.”  Now  I  am  a 
mere  practical  man,  and  in  the  present 
instance  can  have  no  other  interest  to 
serve,  or  any  wish,  beyond  that  of  do¬ 
ing  all  the  little  good  I  am  able;  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  hope  this  may 
be  productive  of  some. 

Good  men,  of  all  religions,  must  be 
equal  in  the  eye  of  Omnipotence,  if  mercy, 
justice,  and  integrity,  are  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  conduct ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  conscientious  good  man  to 
coerce  his  faith  :  to  say  that  he  changes, 
against  conviction,  is  declaring  himself  a 
hypocrite  and  not  to  be  trusted.  If  a 
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good  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  enter¬ 
tain  notions  repugnant  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  country  he  is  born  in, 
that,  not  depending  upon  his  will,  can 
never  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  In 
truth,  religion  may  be  comprised  in  few 
words  :  gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  our 
fellow-creatures. 

In  bringing  up  my  own  children,  I  have 
contented  myself  with  inculcating  on  their 
minds  a  strong  pious  sense  of  obligation 
to  their  Almighty  Creator,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  performing  their  moral  du¬ 
ties  with  rectitude  in  this  life,  without 
disturbing  their  minds,  while  young,  with 
controversial  doctrines  concerning  faith, 
which  might  have  perplexed  them  with 
doubts  and  unfitted  them  for  performing 
the  moral  duties.  To  persuade  them  to 
act  aright,  has  been  my  chief  aim,  and  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  the  produce  of  fruit 
from  the  seed  that  was  sown. 

On  men  of  serious  reflection,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  religion,  it  is  also  a  duty 
to  endeavour,  by  sound  rational  argu¬ 
ment,  to  stop  the  progress  of  so  alarming 
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an  evil  as  the  modern  atheism  or  French 
philosophy.  Strong,  however,  as  my  de¬ 
sires  are  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
so  great  a  good,  the  inadequacy  of  my 
abilities  for  arranging  and  composing  any 
thing  like  a  Treatise  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  on  a  subject  of  such  infinite  impor¬ 
tance,  would  have  deterred  me  from  the 
undertaking,  had  I  not,  in  the  course  of  my 
extensive  travelling  opportunities,  made 
minutes  and  taken  extracts  from  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  whenever  I  have  found 
my  sentiments  comprised  in  better  lan¬ 
guage  than  my  own.  My  desert  is  chiefly 
the  having,  in  my  researches,  noticed  and 
gathered  some  flowers,  that  probably 
might  have  bloomed  and  died  unnoticed, 
had  I  not  thus  transplanted  what  I  thought 
most  deserving.  In  like  manner,  I  have 
culled  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  au¬ 
thors  at  home,  when,  in  the  small  circle 
of  my  reading,  I  have  found  my  thoughts 
explained  in  stronger  language  than  I  was 
master  of,  which  I  copied  at  the  time  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  my  own  scanty 
knovvlege  of  composition  ;  and  now,  in  a 
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work  of  this  serious  nature,  I  rejoice  in 
having  recourse  to  such  strength.  At  the 
same  time,  I  regret,  that  I  cannot,  owing 
to  my  neglect  in  not  minuting  the  works, 
render  the  respective  authors,  from  whom 
I  have  taken  such  extracts,  (though  but  a 
single  sentence,)  their  just  due,  by  naming 
them  ;  more  especially,  as  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  arguments  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  their  authority.  If  I  could 
save  a  fellow-creature’s  life,  by  the  aid  of 
another  person’s  boat  or  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
I  would  cheerfully  acknowledge  such  as¬ 
sistance,  nor  conceive  that  I  depreciated 
ray  own  exertions  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
by  mentioning  the  owner  or  the  person 
who  originally  built  it. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  this  account  of 
my  compiling  the  Treatise  will  be  no  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  learned,  should  it 
ever  come  into  their  hands  for  perusal ; 
but,  if  the  arguments  are  rightly  stated, 
and  the  inferences  justly  drawn,  they  will 
stand  the  test  of  truth ;  and  truth,  though 
humbly  clad,  if  conveyed  in  language  that 
may  be  the  easiest  understood  by  those 
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whose  intellects  have  not  been  so  high¬ 
ly  illuminated  by  learning,  is,  I  Oon- 
ceive,  likeliest  to  produce  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  which  I  have  humbly  contemplated, 
being  better  calculated,  by  its  plain  sim¬ 
plicity,  for  the  meridian  of  common  under¬ 
standings.  It  may  probably  be  said,  that 
I  have  not  advanced  all  that  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  in  proof  of  my  positions.  This  I 
readily  admit;  but  I  have  done  my  best; 
let  others  do  better;  and  I  earnestly  so¬ 
licit  the  aid  of  more  able  advocates  in  so 
good  and  great  a  cause  as  proving  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Philosophy ,  or  in  other  words 
the  Wisdom  of  Religion ;  and,  whilst  I 
confine  myself  to  the  light  of  Nature ,  as 
the  guide  of  my  reasoning,  it  .will  become 
the  scholar  and  divine  to  exert  their  great¬ 
er  abilities,  by  advocating  from  scripture 
and  adducing  aid  from  revelation. 

The  better  to  obtain  this  desirable  end, 
and  shun  giving  offence  to  any,  I  have 
cautiously  avoided  mentioning  or  even  al¬ 
luding  to  any  of  the  various  systems  of  re¬ 
ligion  prevailing,  more  or  less,  over  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  Treatise  is  written 
vol.  hi. 
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on  general  principles  of  sound  reason,  and 
is  addressed  to  mankind  generally.  It  is 
founded  on  that  rock  on  which  every  sub¬ 
ordinate  faith  is  and  must  be  built,  and  it 
is  accordingly  hoped  that  liberal  well- 
meaning  men,  of  all  persuasions,  may  read 
it  without  finding  any  thing  in  it  to  offend, 
notwithstanding  the  argument  may  not 
have  been  extended  sufficiently  to  gratify 
each  in  their  own  particular  faith;  and, 
having  maturely  considered  the  rationality 
of  the  arguments,  they  may  deduce  every 
possible  consolation  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  God’s  gracious  providence,  which 
holds  forth  to  all  mankind  the  great  en¬ 
dearing  hope  of  a  blessed  futurity. 

Were  I  born  in  Turkey,  and  to  announce 
myself  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  with  all 
the  zealous  strength  of  argument  arising 
from  being  born  and  educated  in  such  faith, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  Chris¬ 
tians,  Jews,  or  heathens,  would  deign  to 
look  at  the  Treatise.  And  even  among 
the  Mahometans  themselves,  who  are  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  different  sectaries  and 
are  as  much  at  variance  with  each  other 
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as  the  Christians,  &c.  were  it  known  tbit 
I  was  a  believer  in  Mahomet  as  a  sectarist 
and  follower  of  peculiar  doctrines,  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  fifteen  if  not  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  would  refuse  acknow¬ 
ledging  me  as  a  true  Mussulman  believer, 
and  therefore  would  not  consider  me  as  de¬ 
serving  attention.  It  would  be  the  same  a- 
mong  Christians,  Jews,  and  heathens,  and 
still  more  so  among  the  atheistical  infidels 
and  wicked  of  all  denominations,  who,  to 
strengthen  the  ground  of  their  infidelity; 
fail  not  in  decrying  whatever  absurdities 
are  to  be  found  in  any  particular  sectary; 
and  who  are  desirous  of  crediting  that  they 
will  not  be  accountable  hereafter,  for  their 
conduct  in  this  world.  For  these  reasons, 
I  consider  myself  justified  in  withholding 
any  declaration  as  to  the  particular  tenets 
of  my  own  religion,  which  to  those  who 
know  me  well  is  not  wauted,  and  to  those 
who  know  me  not  is  unnecessary  ;  for  fear 
that  it  might  tend  to  prevent  and  defeat 
my  purpose,  that  of  obtaining  an  unbiassed 
attention  to  the  arguments,  proving  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  modern  atheistical 
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infidelity  to  be  most  wickedly  erroneous, 
and  fraught  with  incalculable  destructive 
mischief  to  all  mankind.  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  suffice  for  me  to  declare,  in 
general  terms,  that  I  rejoice  in  being  a 
Christian,  a  true  follower  of  Christ,  as  I 
read,  and  do  flatter  myself  that  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  taught  by 
himself. 

I  am  now  fast  approaching  the  verge  of 
that  bourn  from  whepce  no  mortal  has  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  his  tale  of  wonders,  but 
where  every  thing  like  doubt  will  vanish : 
it  is  an  aweful,  hopeful,  joyful,  expec¬ 
tancy,  after  travelling  through  a  long  pro¬ 
bationary  existence,  which  I  trust  and  hope 
will  be  realized  at  the  throne  of  mercy.  I 
consider  it  as  a  sacred  duty  and  obligation 
in  me  to  leave  my  most  serious  contem¬ 
plations  on  the  providence  of  God,  to  my 
children,  for  them  to  profit  by;  and,  as  it 
is  my  duty  not  to  withhold  those  contem¬ 
plations,  it  will  be  theirs  to  consider  them 
well. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  I  have  sought  to  read 
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the  mind  of  man.  I  have  likewise  sought, 
with  reverential  attention,  to  study  and 
understand  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Crea¬ 
tor,  as  revealed  to  man  in  his  works  of 
creation,  which  he  has  given  to  all  alike 
to  contemplate.  Consonant  to  this  grand 
display  of  the  Almighty  Power  and  Pro¬ 
vidence,  revealed  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
study,  whether  savage  or  philosopher,  I 
have  observed  among  all  nations  one  uni¬ 
form  principle,  in  which  all  agree ;  a  firm 
belief  in  a  God.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
all  men  build  their  hopes  of  an  immorta¬ 
lity  ;  a  faith,  which  no  earthly  power  can 
shake  from  its  foundation,  or  make  a  con¬ 
scientious  godly  man  swerve  from,  whe 
ther  Christian,  Mahometan,  Jew,  or  Gen¬ 
tile  :  it  was  the  rock  of  the  Royal  Psalm¬ 
ist,  to  whom  Christians,  Jews,  and  Ma¬ 
hometans,  bow  with  reverence :  good  men 
may  possibly  be  induced  to  swerve  from 
one  subordinate  faith  to  another,  but  never 
from  their  faith  in  God  Almighty.  To  this 
grand  universal  truth,  all  Nature  speaks 
aloud ;  all  that  comes  within  the  scope  of 
man’s  limited  power  to  discern all  that 
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man  can  conceive  of  the  planetary  system 
of  worlds  beyond  worlds  in  the  intinitude 
of  space;  all,  all,  tend  to  confirm  the 
great  incontrovertible  truth,  the  existence 
of  an  eternal,  omniscient,  and  beneficent 
Mind,  yvhose  power  is  unlimited  in  his 
nature  as  God. 

It  is  this  uniform  consonance  existing 
in  the  finite  mind  of  men  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  intuitive,  as  it  were,  in  the 
universal  belief  in  an  infinite  Being  who 
governs  the  universe,  which  induces  a 
hope  that  a  Treatise  like  this,  founded  on 
general  principles,  may  be  acceptable  to 
all  religious  good  men,  and  may  tend  to 
convert  the  atheist. 

I  trust  that  there  is  not  a  sentence  of  an 
immoral  tendency  to  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  and  I  hope  there  may  be 
found  rational  argument  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  and  satisfy  those  who  have  been  led 
astray  by  the  destructive  philosophy  of 
modern  infidels,  that  there  is  a  righteous 
just  God,  to  whom  we  are  to  look  for 
judgment,  and  to  be  accountable  for  the 
good  and  evil  of  our  free  agency  of  conduct 
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in  this  probationary  life ;  and  evince  also 
that  there  is  evefy  rational  certainty  that 
the  soul  of  man,  when  separated  from  the 
mortal  man,  will  enter  into  a  state  of  im¬ 
mortality. 

Imperfections  in  the  work,  as  a  literary 
production,  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  found ; 
for  which  I  have  no  other  apology  to  offer 
than  the  inability  to  make  it  better ;  and 
the  paramount  desire  of  doing  good  must 
be  my  shield  against  the  shafts  of  criticism. 

Chapter  1. — Section  l.-^A  knowledge  of 
the  Being,  Perfections,  Power,  and  Pro¬ 
vidence,  of  God,  most  desirable. 
Section  2. — Of  the  Being  of  a  God. 
Section  3. — The  Manner  of  discovering  the 
moral  Perfections  and  natural  Attri¬ 
butes  of  God. 

Section  4. — Of  the  Eternity  and  Infinity 
of  God. 

Section  5. — The  Cause  of  Idolatry  and  the 
Remedy. 

Chapter  2. — Section  1. — On  the  Eternity 
of  Creation. 
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Section  2.— Of  the  Infinitude  and  Eternity 
of  Providence,  in  the  Creation  and  For¬ 
mation  of  finite  Beings. 

Section  3.— Of  the  Eternity  and  Infinity  of 
Divine  Providence. 

Section  4. — The  Providence  of  God  does 
not  interfere  with  the  Agency  of  Man. 

Chapter  3. — Section  1 — The  Doctrine  of 
the  infinite  Evil  of  Sin  confuted. 

Section  2. — The  Moral  Government  of  God 
incompatible  with  eternal  Punishment. 

Section  3. — Human  Liberty,  Agency,  and 
Accountability,  cannot  be  attended  with 
Eternal  Consequences,  either  good  or 
bad. 

Section  4. — Of  Physical  Evils. 

Chapter  4 — (Treating  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Human  Soul) — Section  1. — Of  the 
A pti tildes  of  Sensation,  and  of  their 
Subserviency  to  the  Mind. 

Section  2.- — The  intrinsic  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Sensation,  and  the  Principle  of 
the  Soul,  and  their  distinct  Functions. 

Section  3. — Of  the  Providence  of  God,  as 
it  respects  the  important  Subject  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
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A  SUMMARY. 


As  a  summary  to  this  work,  to  show  my 
humble  conception  of  the  relative  situation 
of  man,  as  the  creature,  to  God,  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  I  do  exceedingly  hope  that  my  own 
offspring,  for  whom  it  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  designed,  and  every  other  attentive 
reader  that  may  meet  with  it,  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  general  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters,  viz. 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  being,  perfections, 
creation,  and  providence  of  God,  is  most 
desirable;  and  with  the  observations  and 
arguments  to  evince  the  eternity  and  infi¬ 
nity  of  God;  the  cause  of  idolatry;  an 
eternity  of  creation,  to  comport  with  the 
eternity  of  God’s  providence  ;  the  eternity 
and  infinitude  of  divine  Providence,  with- 
u  2 
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out  interfering  with  the  agency  oi  man’s 
free-will ;  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  ;  of  the  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  God,  being  incompatible  with 
eternal  punishment ;  of  the  extent  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty,  agency,  and  accountability  ; 
of  physical  evils  ;  of  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul ;  on  the  difference  between 
sensation  and  the  principle  of  the  human 
soul ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  providence  of 
God,  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  I  hope  it  is  conclusively  evident  to 
the  humblest  capacity,  that  there  is  and 
must  be  an  Almighty  superintending  power, 
as  God,  to  w'hom  we,  as  his  creatures, 
must  necessarily  be  subordinate  ;  anti  that 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves  in  such  sort  as  will  best  discharge 
the  duties  of  morality  and  religion;  the 
sum  of  which  being  comprised  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  it  can  never 
be  the  will  of  the  Deity  that  the  latter 
should  be  given  up  to  show  a  zeal  for  the 
former;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  God 
created,  in  order  that  man  might  perse¬ 
cute  and  destroy  the  work  of  his  hands. 
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Yet,  absurd  as  this  view  of  religious  zea¬ 
lots  may  appear,  it  is  a  correct  character 
of  those  who  enlist  under  the  banners  of 
religious  intolerance,  which  has  greatly 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  in¬ 
fidelity.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  rea¬ 
der,  the  preceding  contemplations  on  the 
eternity  and  infinity  of  God,  consisting  of 
wisdom,  power,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth,  with  their  eternally  connected  and 
almighty  operations,  will  have  the  full  and 
due  effect  on  every  rational  mind. 

Modes  of  faith  and  exterior  forms  of 
worship  are  but  the  exterior  connections 
and  bands  by  which  religion  is  compacted, 
and  the  frame  or  outer  shell  in  which  the 
more  sacred  and  essential  part  is  depo¬ 
sited  ;  an  accidental  ornament,  but  no  ne¬ 
cessary  and  indisputable  connection.  He, 
therefore,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  exter¬ 
nals,  as  equally  a  duty  with  the  pure  and 
simple  parts  of  worship,  sets  up  the  sha¬ 
dow  in  competition  with  the  substance, 
and  dishonours  the  cause  he  professes  to 
serve.  Religion  receives  no  sanction  from 
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rites,  but  rites  are  consecrated  by  religion ; 
which  are  proper,  and  deserve  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  when  they  contribute  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement,  To  suppose  that  the  Deity 
requires  as  indispensable,  and  regards  as 
important,  what,  in  the  bare  eye  of  reason, 
and  to  a  moderate  share  of  understanding, 
appears  trivial  and  idle,  is  derogatory  to 
his  wisdom,  and  a  far  greater  affront  to 
his  glory  than  to  banish  for  ever  every 
species  of  ceremony  from  his  worship. 
But  to  persecute  and  torment  others  on 
these  accounts  ;  to  imprison  and  slay,  to 
hate  and  detest,  our  fellow-creatures,  for 
not  adopting  the  same  precise  form  of 
words  in  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  homage  to  their  great  superior  ; 
and  to  shelter  our  cruelty  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  sacred  will ;  is  treason  against 
his  divine  nature.  The  great  object  of  our 
adoration  is  One ;  and  every  form  in  which 
he  beholds  his  worshiper  is  accepted, 
when  sanctified  by  purity  of  intention,  an' 
Mpright  heart,  and  correctness  of  conduct. 

If  we  examine  into  the  character  of  bi¬ 
gots  in  general,  far  from  finding  them  to 
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be  persons  of  greater  virtues  than  others, 
we  can  see  in  them  nothing  that  is  amiable 
or  laudable.  Of  whatever  persuasion  they 
may  be,  there  exists  not  a  more  disagree¬ 
able  and  odious  tribe  ;  and  in  such  a  soil 
generally  flourish  the  more  ignoble  pas¬ 
sions,  whose  growth,  with  respect  to  our 
neighbours,  by  virtue’ s  laws  demand  to  be 
curbed  and  not  encouraged. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  heated  zealot 
that  he  enjoys  his  own  peculiar  notions 
and  customs  :  his  fury  hurries  him  further, 
and  he  discards  the  virtues  of  religion, 
meekness,  charity,  and  universal  love, 
which  are  the  sweetest  incense  man  can 
offer  at  the  altar,  to  make  room  for  the 
apish  quackery  of  superstition.  He  is  not 
content  alone  to  fall  prostrate  and  worship 
the  object  of  his  adoration ;  but  he  must 
compel  others  to  do  the  like  in  his  way, 
however  repugnant  to  their  conscientious 
ways  of  thinking.  The  opinions  of  a  man 
are  not  under  his  controul;  he  cannot 
change  them  as  a  cameleon  changes  the 
colours  of  his  skin.  What  is  not  in  his 
power  he  can  never  be  accountable  for, 
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and  bare  professions  are  of  no  weight  or 
value. 

There  are,  on  the  contrary,  advocates 
for  ceremony,  as  a  subordinate  part  of  re¬ 
ligion;  as  a  form  in  which  it  should  be 
seen  and  known  ;  as  proper  to  entice  and 
assemble  such,  for  its  votaries,  as  would 
not  otherwise,  through  slowness  of  appre¬ 
hension,  have  discovered  its  residence ; 
and  as  conducing  to  confirm  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  enlisted  in  its  service.  With 
them  I  readily  concur.  The  undiscerning 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  of  all  nations,  are  not 
sufficiently  refined  to  relish  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  and  pure  dictates  of  religion,  without 
externals  ;  something  striking  and  visible 
must  be  adopted,  which  is  brought  down 
on  a  level  with  their  capacities.  What 
they  do  not  comprehend  can  never  please 
them  ;  and  what  does  not  please  them  will 
not  engage  their  attention.  Hence,  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  best  and  greates-t  good 
may  be  administered  to  the  ignorant,  by  a 
humane  benevolent  extension  of  know¬ 
ledge,  by  means  of  our  national  modern 
public  schools,  for  educating  the  poor. 
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External*,  then,  with  persons  of  judge¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  instru¬ 
ments  or  assistants  of  religion,  not  as  actu¬ 
ally  a  constituent  part  of  it.  Under  this 
view  they  are  useful,  and. in  some  measure 
may  be  necessary,  But  as  punctilios  in 
our  behaviour  one  towards  another,  mere 
compliments  of  politeness,  are  not  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  name  of  friendship,  so  nei¬ 
ther  are  ceremonies  in  religion  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  religion  ;  but  they 
should  be  used  or  neglected,  curtailed  or 
increased,  as  circumstances  aud  situation 
of  a  people  require ;  and  in  this  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  situation,  the  climate  under 
which  they  live  is  a  material  circumstance, 
and  has  been  much  attended  to  by  former 
legislators.  But  no  rites  or  ceremonies 
can  be  allowed  to  violate  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  With  respect  to  all  mere  positive 
constitutions,  injunctions,  rites,  and  cere¬ 
monies,  that  do  not  come  withiu  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  law  of  nature,  they  are  po¬ 
litical  matters,  and  may  be  enacted,  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  abolished,  re-enacted,  com¬ 
pounded,  or  diversified,  as  convenience, 
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power,  opportunity,  inclination,  or  interest, 
or  altogether,  may  dictate ;  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  founded  on  any  stable  or  uni¬ 
versal  principle  of  reason,  but  change  with 
the  customs,  fashions,  traditions,  and  re¬ 
volutions,  of  the  world;  having  no  centre 
of  attraction  but  interest,  power,  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  temporary  nature. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  state  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  mankind  in  this  world  ; 
their  various  languages  and  interchange¬ 
able  methods  of  communicating  intelli¬ 
gence  to  each  other,  which  are  subject  to 
perpetual  alterations  and  refinements  ;  we 
cannot  too  much  admire  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  in  imparting  his  law  to 
us  in  the  constitution  of  our  rational  na¬ 
ture,  placing  it  within  the  scope  of  man’s 
understanding,  and  thereby  enabling  us 
to  exercise  our  own  judgment  without 
relying  too  much  on  others  ;  to  point  out 
our  duty  in  all  circumstances  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  human  life ;  and  to  comprehend 
and  judge,  not  only  of  what  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  works  of  creation,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  certain  other  of  his  mysterious 
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truths,  with  which  at  the  first  glance  our 
conceptions  appear  to  be  nearly  con¬ 
founded,  and  which  seem  paradoxical ; 
yet,  by  a  proper  exertion  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  we  obtain  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  their  truth.  For  instance : 
it  is  a  maxim  of  truth,  “  that  with  God 
all  things  are  possible  yet  it  should  be 
considered  that  contradictions  and  conse¬ 
quently  impossibilities  are  not  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  definition  of  things,  but  are 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  them,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
things  ;  to  wit,  “  Whatever  is.”  There  is 
no  contradiction  in  nature  or  truth,  which 
comprehends  all  things ;  therefore  the 
maxim  is  just,  “  That  with  God  all  things 
are  possible,”  viz.  all  things  in  nature  are 
possible  with  God  ;  but  contradictions  are 
falsehoods  which  have  no  positive  exis¬ 
tence,  but  are  the  negative  to  things ,  or 
to  nature,  which  comprehends,  “  What¬ 
ever  is so  that  contradictions  are  op¬ 
posed  to  nature  and  truth,  and  are  no 
things ,  but  the  chimeras  of  weak  unintel- 
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ligent  minds,  who  make  false  applications 
of  things  to  persons,  or  ascribe  such 
powers,  qualities,  dispositions,  and  apti¬ 
tudes  to  things,  as  nature  never  invested 
them  with.  It  derogates  nothing  from  the 
power  and  absolute  perfection  of  God, 
that  he  cannot  make  both  parts  of  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  be  true.  The  figure  of  a 
triangle  and  that  of  a  square  are  different 
one  from  the  other,  in  the  essentials  of 
their  formation,  so  that  the  one  is  not  and 
cannot  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  other  ; 
for  the  same  figure  which  gives  existence 
of  the  truth  of  the  triangle  negatives  the 
possibility  of  its  being  a  square,  and  the 
same  truth  which  is  predicated  on  the 
form  and  figure  of  the  mountains  neces¬ 
sarily  gives  being  to  the  figure  of  the  val¬ 
leys  at  the  same  time :  the  figure  of  the 
latter  results  from  and  is  necessarily  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  figure  of  the  former,  nor  is 
it  possible  for  Omnipotence  itself  to  give 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  separate  existence  from  each 
other;  likewise  the  same  truth  which  is 
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predicated  on  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
any  thing,  denies  the  possibility  of  its  not 
existing  at  the  same  time. 

That  God  can  do  any  thing  and  every 
thing  that  is  consonant  to  his  moral  per¬ 
fections,  and  which  does  not  imply  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  nature  of  the  things  them¬ 
selves  and  the  essential  relation  which 
they  bear  to  each  othery  none  will  dispute ; 
but  to  suppose  that,  inasmuch  as  God  is 
all-powerful,  he  can  therefore  do  every 
thing  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  na¬ 
ture  or  of  moral  fitness,  may  ascribe  to 
him,  without  understanding  whether  it  is 
consonant  to  the  moral  rectitude  or  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves,  and  the 
immutable  relations  and  connections  which 
they  bear  to  each  other  or  not,  is  great 
weakness  and  folly.  That  God  cannot, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  providence  or  moral 
government,  counteract  the  perfections  of 
his  nature,  or  do  any  manner  of  injustice, 
is  manifestly  certain  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
God  to  effect  a  contradiction  in  the  natural 
world,  any  more  than  in  the  moral.  The 
impossibility  of  the  one  results  from  the 
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moral  perfections  of  God,  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  the  other  from  the  immutable 
properties,  qualities,  relations,  and  nature 
of  the  things  themselves;  as  in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  &c.  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to,  and  in  numberless  other 
similar  cases. 

Doubts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
some,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  soul  of 
man  being  removed  from  this  world  to  the 
world  above,  or  from  earth  to  heaven, 
without  enduring  a  journey  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  of  years,  far  exceeding  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation  of  this  world,  which, 
as  therein  stated,  they  observe  is  not  yet 
seven  thousand  years  old  ;  and,  to  prove 
this  their  position  as  to  the  immense  length 
of  time  of  so  extraordinary  a  journey,  they 
argue  that  it  is  computed  by  astronomers 
that  the  dog-star,  Sirius,  is  distant  from  our 
earth  above  two  millions  of  millions  of 
English  miles  ;  a  distance  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  it  is  calculated  a  cannon-ball, 
continuing  in  the  same  velocity  it  acquires 
when  immediately  discharged  at  the  can¬ 
non’s  mouth,  would  spend  almost  seven 
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hundred  thousand  years  in  passing  through 
such  space. 

This  sceptical  doubt  is,  however,  soon 
removed,  so  as  to  satisfy  and  meet  the 
understanding  ot  the  commonest  reasoner, 
and  that  without  any  great  exertion  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  by  reflecting  on  the 
power  which  God  has  given  to  the  soul 
or  mind  of  man,  even  in  this  probationary 
world  ;  a  power  so  infinitely  great,  and 
beyond  what  is  generally  thought  of,  that, 
were  it  not  common  to  all  mankind,  it 
might  appear  miraculous.  I  allude  to  the 
rapid  speed,  exceeding  every  other  idea 
or  conception  of  speed,  with  which  thought, 
the  soul  of  man,  instantaneously  traverses 
this  immensity  of  space,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause  for  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
such  sceptics. 

This,  then,  is  another  proof  of  man’s 
reasoning  faculties ;  making  it  evident,  to 
moderate  understandings,  that  what  has 
thus  been  ascertained,  concerning  the 
number,  nature,  and  distance  of  the  fixed 
stars,  by  the  astronomers  and  learned  men 
of  all  ages,  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality 
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of  worlds,  wherein  each  fixed  star  serves 
as  a  sun  to  a  system  of  planets,  seems  most 
rational,  worthy  of  philosophy,  and  greatly 
displays  the  wisdom  and  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  the  great  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  Universe. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  mankind  respecting  matters 
of  faith  ;  it  is  often  objected,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind  believe  according 
to  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers,  with¬ 
out  examining  into  the  grounds  of  it;  and 
that  argumentative  deductions  from  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things  have,  with  the 
bulk  of  them,  but  little  or  no  influence  on 
their  faith. 

That  tradition  has  had  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  human  mind  is  universally 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  are  governed 
by  it  in  the  articles  of  discipline  of  their 
faith ;  for,  though  they  are  blind  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  own  superstition,  yet  they 
can  perceive  and  despise  it  in  others. 
Protestants  very  readily  discern  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  weak  side  of  popery,  and  papists 
are  as  ready  and  acute  in  discovering  the 
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errors  of  heretics.  With  equal  facility  do 
Christians  and  Mahometans  spy  out  each 
other’s  inconsistencies,  and  both  have  an 
admirable  sagacity  in  descrying  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  heathen  nations.  Nor  are 
the  Jews  silent  in  this  matter:  “OGod! 
the  heathen  come  into  thine  inheritance, 
thy  holy  temple  have  they  deliled.”  What 
abomination  must  this  have  been  in  the 
opinion  of  a  nation  who  had  monopolised 
all  religion  to  themselves,  as  the  chosen  of 
God !  The  Christians  call  the  Mahometans 
by  the  odious  name  of  infidels;  but  the 
Mussulmen,  in  their  opinion*  cannot  call 
the  Christians  by  a  worse  name  than  that 
which  they  have  given  themselves ;  they, 
therefore,  call  them  Christians ;  but  neither 
the  interchange  of  odious  language,  nor 
the  misconduct  of  men,  nor  the  great  di¬ 
versity  of  religious  opinions,  can  alter  the 
nature  of  things.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
thus  reviling  and  persecuting  each  other  for 
differences  in  doctrinal  faith,  which,  as  we 
cannot  coerce  it  without  conviction,  we 
cannot  be  accountable  for,  how  much  more 
‘  desirable,  how  beneficial  as  well  as  credit- 
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able,  would  it  be,  to  endeavour  to  har¬ 
monize  with  each  other,  however  wide  the 
difference  between  the  respective  beliefs,  as 
to  the  purest  and  best  mode  of  worshipping 
God.  For  an  example,  I  will  take  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew. 

I  do  conceive  it  is  not  possible  to  find 
language  too  strong  and  elevated  for  the 
Christian  to  make  use  of,  in  pourtraying 
the  beauties  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  for  this  is  what  neither 
Jew,  Mahometan,  nor  heathen,  can  gain¬ 
say  ;  and,  should  an  eloquent  preacher, 
whose  soul  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  revelation,  and  who  from  con¬ 
viction  firmly  believes  in  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  as  such  he  came  down 
from  Heaven  to  save  repenting  sinners  who 
place  their  faith  in  him ;  believing  also  in 
the  doctrine  of  atonement*;  should  he,  I 

*  To  guard  against  misconception,  the  Author  re¬ 
quests  it  to  be  remembered,  that  the  arguments  used 
on  either  side  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  For 
instance,  he  neither  avows  nor  disavows  his  belief  in 
the  disputed  doctrine  of  atonement. 
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say,  use  arguments  as  persuasive  as  so 
delightful  and  glorious  a  theme  might 
warrant  and  inspire,  who,  that  heard,  could 
possibly  resist  the  desire,  at  least,  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  doctrine  so  highly  interesting,  so 
inviting,  and  divinely  comfortable?  For, 
neither  Jew,  Mahometan,  nor  heathen, 
have  any  thing  to  compare  with,  or  that  is 
half  so  desirable  in  their  respective  creeds, 
as  the  being  rescued  from  sin  and  damna¬ 
tion  by  the  meritorious  sufferings  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Yet,  allowing  that  the  Jew 
should  attentively  hear,  and,  having  sedu¬ 
lously  examined,  should  well  appreciate 
the  advantages  and  benefits  thus  held  out 
to  all  true  believers;  considering  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  for  him  to  obtain 
a  forgiveness  of  his  sins  in  this  world  and 
salvation  in  the  next,  provided  he  could  by 
any  means  in  his  power  acquire  a  sound 
conviction  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in 
preference  to  his  depending  on  his  own 
endeavours  in  the  work  of  salvation,  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
prophets  ;  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
VOL.  in.  X 
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he  would  gladly  embrace  so  divine,  so 
delectable,  a  doctrine?  But  if,  in  defiance 
of  his  earnest  wish  and  most  strenuous 
endeavours  to  obtain  so  desirable  a  faith, 
he  should  find  it  impossible  to  bring  his 
mind  into  such  a  persuasion,  and  should 
then  candidly  confess  as  much  to  the 
Christian,  lamenting  his  inability  to  per¬ 
suade  or  to  coerce  his  conscience,  it  would 
be  the  Christian’s  d  uty  to  pray  for  his  con¬ 
version,  but  it  could  never  become  him  to 
revile,  much  less  to  persecute  and  torture, 
the  conscientious  Jew,  for  not  being  able 
to  force  his  faith. 

The  genuine  true  disciple  of  Christ 
would  meekly  and  thankfully  rejoice  that 
his  own  burden  was  so  light,  and  his  path 
made  so  easy  by  the  suffering  merits  of  a 
Redeemer  in  whom  he  believed,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Jew,  whose  reliance  in  the 
tradition  of  his  forefathers,  as  delivered  by 
the  law  of  Moses  and  prophets,  was  im¬ 
movable.  This  comparison  between  the 
two  would,  or  should,  be  an  additional 
cause  to  the  Christian  for  grateful  ad  ora- 
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tiou  to  Almighty  God,  but  can  be  no  rea¬ 
son  for  exhibiting  hatred  to  those  he  deems 
heretics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who  had 
listened  with  attention  to  the  comfortable 
and  desirable  doctrine  of  being  saved 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  might 
repine  that  he  could  not  so  readily  obtain 
a  remission  of  his  sins  by  an  act  of  faith 
which  his  conscientious  reasoning  would 
not  admit  of;  and  the  more  heinous  his 
transgressions,  the  stronger  would  be  his 
desire  to  acquire  such  a  sanctuary;  but, 
being  sensible  that  a  mere  declaration  in 
words,  contrary  to  his  inward  belief,  would 
not  avail  him  in  the  all-penetrating  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  and  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  gracious  profer  ;  yet  such  his  rejection 
of  the  mercies  through  Christ,  from  his 
unhappy  but  inevitable,  as  unconquerable, 
objection  to  the  Christian  faith,  ought  not 
to  excite  in  him  any  envious,  uncharitable, 
or  reproachful  thoughts  towards  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  sincerely  believes  in  Christ  as 
the  Messiah  and  promised  Redeemer  of 
man.  The  conscientious  reluctant  un- 
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believer,  satisfied  with  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  should  continue  fervent 
and  devout  in  adoration  of  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  contentedly  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  the  coming  of  his  Messiah  and 
Redeemer,  without  rancour  or  hatred  to 
others  who  differ  from  him  in  faith. 

In  like  manner,  (as  I  hope  I  have  im¬ 
partially  shewn,)  how  commendable  and 
desirable  would  it  be  to  harmonize  the 
difference  of  religious  opinions  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Jew !  So  the  same 
reasoning  may  equally  apply  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  traditional  modes  of  faith  of 
all  other  religions. 

The  Christian  stands  pre-eminently  high 
above  others  in  his  claims  for  salvation 
through  the  merits  of  a  Mediator  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  provided  his  faith  is  sure  and  his 
actions  correspond  with  it ;  what  a 
strength  of  argument,  then,  has  he  to  urge, 
in  addition  to  what  is  advanced  in  this 
treatise  on  general  principles  :  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  properly  the  province  of  the 
Christian  divine,  to  whose  superior  learn¬ 
ing,  and  power  of  expounding,  I  leave  it. 
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The  disciples  of  Mahomet,  of  Brahma, 
of  Confucius,  and  the  religious  of  all  deno¬ 
minations,  may  likewise  bring  forward 
their  respective  creeds,  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  existence  of  an  Almigh¬ 
ty  God  and  his  Providence.  It  is  the  du¬ 
ty,  therefore,  of  the  good  men  of  every  re¬ 
ligion,  so  to  harmonize  with  each  other, 
that  the  fell  destroyer  of  all  religion,  virtue, 
and  humanity,  the  modern  atheistical  phi¬ 
losophy,  may  be  defeated  in  its  diabolical 
attempt  to  disorganize  society  and  rob 
mankind  of  their  brightest  hope,  a  blessed 
immortality. 

What  is  thus  observed  upon  tradition  is 
sufficient  to  admonisji  us  of  its  errors  and 
superstitions,  and  the  prejudices  to  which 
a  bigoted  attachment  thereto  exposes  us ; 
which  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  excite  us 
to  a  careful  examination  of  our  respective 
traditions,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  until 
we  have  regulated  our  faith  by  reason, 
which  infallibly  directs  to  the  main  point  in 
which  most  agree,  a  firm  belief  in  an  Al¬ 
mighty,  Omniscient,  and  Beneficent  Pro¬ 
vidence. 
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There  are,  however,  some  among  man¬ 
kind  by  whom  the  doctrine  of  chance,  or 
good  or  ill  fortune,  is  considered  to  be  the 
only  lever  capable  of  moving  the  universe : 
this  is  the  contriver  and  chief  engineer 
among  the  common  people,  who  believe 
they  know  it  to  be  so ;  especially  when, 
after  much  care,  and  the  wisest  measures 
for  procuring  themselves  some  advantage, 
or  guarding  against  some  misfortune,  they 
perceive  it  not  precisely  from  the  steps 
which  they  have  taken  that  the  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  event  proceeded,  but  that 
some  singularity,  some  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dent,  had  insensibly  led  them  to  it  by  paths 
unknown  to  human  .prudence.  But  can 
this,  we  know  not  what,  which  is  called 
chance,  be  the  cause  of  something,  being 
nothing  itself?  We  might,  therefore,  re¬ 
present  it  to  ourselves  as  Wisdom  with  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  back,  and  reducing 
to  subjection  animate  and  inanimate  na¬ 
ture.  But,  indeed,  chance  has  no  more 
power  over  what  externally  happens  to  us, 
than  it  has  over  what  passes  within  our 
minds. 
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There  are  essential  relations  of  causes 
with  effects,  which,  though  hidden,  are 
not  less  real  and  necessary.  Nature  has 
her  mechanism  and  springs ;  and,  if  stu¬ 
died  though  ever  so  little,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  her 
designs.  All  her  works,  by  an  immense 
and  continued  chain,  are  connected  with 
one  another,  dependent  on  one  another, 
and  placed  in  such  gradation,  such  har¬ 
mony,  in  order  so  wisely  combined,  that 
they  all  concur,  and  with  one  common  ef¬ 
fort,  to  produce  the  motion  which  main¬ 
tains  and  makes  herself  like  unto  herself. 
But  even  the  term  Nature  is  vague  and  in¬ 
discriminate,  unless  we  have  recourse  to 
an  Eternal  Almighty  Being,  who  by  his 
breath  animates  Nature,  who  alone  has 
the  power  of  producing  every  thing  in  its 
rank,  and  who  seems  to  dispose  no  other¬ 
wise  of  them  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
but  because  we  are  ignorant  of  his  laws, 
views,  and  motives.  It  is,  therefore,  nei¬ 
ther  fortune,  nor  chance,  nor  Nature  her¬ 
self,  that  alone  regulates  all  here  below; 
and  what  we  call  fortune,  or  misfortune, 
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is  but  a  consequence  of  the  invariable  plan 
that  makes  events  spring  up  one  after  the 
other,  and  leads  them  on  like  so  many 
links  fastened  together,  and  by  unknown 
relations  drawing  after  them  others,  to 
which  other  relations,  equally  secret,  bind 
successively  new  ones.  It  is  these  rela¬ 
tions,  which  we  cannot  know  nor  often 
foresee,  that  make  us  fancy  an  incorrect¬ 
ness  and  disorder,  a  dissonance  and  con¬ 
trariety,  in  most  of  the  accidents  of  life. 
We  should  judge  differently,  if  we  could 
discover  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine : 
we  might  then  see,  that  all  particulars  hold 
to  one  another,  and  that  the  motion  which 
makes  the  blade  of  grass  to  vegetate  in 
our  fields,  may  be  as  really  the  occasion 
as  the  consequence  of  that  which  makes 
the  stars  to  move.  We  might  see  that 
there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  world ;  and 
that,  in  effect,  this  supposed  evil  is  a  re¬ 
lative  good  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign 
Mover  of  all  beings,  the  God  of  Harmony. 
To  succeed  in  our  projects,  it  might  seem 
proper  for  us  to  study  the  connections  of 
things,  to  examine  their  proportions,  and 
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to  seize  upon,  as  it  were,  their  hour  and 
minute :  but  we  can  do  nothing  else  than 
consign  ourselves  over  to  Providence,  who 
alone  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  secret  springs  of  his  works;  at  the 
same  time  using  our  best  endeavours  to 
support  with  patience,  what  we  call  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  not  to  depend  too  much  on 
whatever  we  may  imagine  may  procure  us 
fortunate  and  tranquil  days. 

To  shew  the  importance  of  the  exercise 
of  reason  and  practice  of  morality,  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  we  should 
bear  in  remembrance  that  our  period  of 
life  is  very  uncertain,  and  at  the  longest 
is  but  short ;  a  few  years  bring  us  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  manhood,  a  few  more  to  disso¬ 
lution  ;  paiu,  sickness,  and  death,  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  animal  life. 
Through  life  we  struggle  with  physical 
evils,  which  eventually  are  certain  to  de- 
stroy  our  earthly  composition :  and  well 
would  it  be  for  some,  did  evils  end  here; 
but,  alas!  moral  evil  has  been  more  or  less 
predominant  in  our  agency,,  and  though 
what  we  term  natural  evil  is  unavoidable, 
x  2 
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yet  moral  evil  may  be  prevented  or  reme¬ 
died  by  the  exercise  of  virtue.  Morality, 
therefore,  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than 
'  any  or  all  other  attainments ;  as  it  is  a 
habit  of  mind,  which,  from  a  retrospective 
consciousness  of  our  agency  in  this  life, 
we  should  carry  with  us  into  our  succeed¬ 
ing  state  of  existence,  as  an  acquired  ap¬ 
pendage.  of  our  rational  nature,  and  as  the 
necessary  means  of  our  mental  happiness. 
Virtue  and  vice  are  the  only  things  in  this 
world,  which,  with  our  souls,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  surviving  death  :  the  former  is  the 
rational  and  only  procuring  cause  of  all  in¬ 
tellectual  happiness,  and  the  latter  of  con¬ 
scious  guilt  and  misery;  and  therefore  our 
indispensible  duty  and  ultimate  interest 
is,  to  love,  cultivate,  and  improve  the  one, 
as  the  means  of  our  greatest  good,  and  to 
hate  and  abstain  from  the  other,  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  our  greatest  evil. 

One  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  heaven  is  con¬ 
tent.  Riches  and  honour  are  but  the  flat¬ 
tering  promisers  of  what  content  alone  can 
give.  Viewed  through  the  medium  of 
content,  kings  and  peasants  are  seen  on  a 
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level,  and  the  cottage  suffers  no  diminu¬ 
tion  when  set  by  the  side  of  the  palace. 
The  one  is  not  despised,  nor  the  other  en¬ 
vied  ;  but  they  are  equally  considered  as 
accompanied  with  their  share  of  felicity. 

There  generally  subsists  in  our  hearts  a 
common  sentiment,  which  has  contributed 
to  form  the  first  societies,  and  which, 
brought  to  the  point  it  is  now  at,  seems, 
notwithstanding,  less  proper  for  main¬ 
taining  than  dissolving  them.  This  sen¬ 
timent  is  the  pressing  and  continued  de¬ 
sire  of  present  happiness ;  and  this  desire 
is  of  all  ages,  all  characters,  all  climates, 
and  all  conditions  of  life.  It  bears,  more 
or  less,  on  the  objects  that  may  gratify  it; 
but  it  bears  equally  on  all.  Proportionate 
to  the  number  of  the  species  of  happiness, 
are  the  transports  whereby  we  are  agitated. 
A  single  happiness  can  seldom  satisfy  us ; 
we  would  have  all  sorts  at  once,  and  pos¬ 
sess  them  without  alteration  or  division. 
The  too  eager  pursuit  after  sensual  happi¬ 
ness,  frequently  produces  intellectual  mi¬ 
sery.  What  should  most'  surprise  us  is, 
that  we  commonly  do  not  know  in  what 
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happiness  consists,  or  what  are  the  surest 
means  for  procuring  it :  it  ought,  also,  to  be 
durable,  and  so  independent  that  nothing 
but  our  own  choice  can  deprive  us  of  it. 
Is  this  the  property  of  each  species  of  good 
fortune?  Do  not  we  seek,  as  a-kin  to  na¬ 
tural  affections,  and,  if  it  may  be  so  ex¬ 
pressed,  to  the  talents  of  the  heart,  what 
agrees  least  with  them ?  as  durable,  what 
must  necessarily  have  an  end  ?  as  indepen¬ 
dent,  that  which,  by  not  having  its  source 
in  ourselves,  we  may  be  robbed  of  by  the 
least  accident  ?  How  many  people  appear 
to  us  flourishing  amidst  the  smiles  of  for¬ 
tune,  yet,  in  the  main,  are  no  otherwise 
satisfied  but  so  far  as  decorum,  pride,  or 
affectation  of  being  so,  compels  them  to  it? 
Does  the  ambitious  man  esteem  himself 
the  child  of  Fortune,  because  he  is  rich? 
Does  the  covetous  man,  for  being  raised 
to  the  highest  honours?  And  do  not 
most  men  endeavour  to  gratify  fleeting  and 
rapid  tastes,  rather  than  the  inclinations 
of  their  characters ;  which  are  never  the 
same  in  all  men,  and  which  constantly 
make  known  that  whatever  is  good  in  Na- 
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ture  is  not  equally  good  for  the  beings  she 
has  formed?  I  say  nothing  of  the  short 
duration  of  fortune,  which,  like  lightning, 
whose  entire  vigour  is  in  its  birth,  yields 
commonly  but  one  report,  which  is  dissi¬ 
pated  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  But,  if  there  is  no  fortune  equal  in 
permanency  to  desire,  can  it  be  maintain¬ 
ed  against  the  langour  of  satiety,  the  loath¬ 
ing  of  indifference,  the  instability  of  hu¬ 
mour,  the  refinement  of  delicacy,  and  even 
the  fear  of  seeing  it  end,  which  alone  is 
often  sufficient  to  weaken  and  spoil  all  the 
joys  it  may  be  attended  with.  Neither  do 
I  speak  of  the  daily  obstacles  which  the 
man  of  fortune  finds  in  the  physical  evils 
which  besiege  him  on  all  sides,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  still  more  in  the  multiplicity  of  cares 
which  flutter  about  his  gilded  cielings,  or 
chase  his  thoughts  about  with  more  im¬ 
petuosity  than  the  winds  do  the  clouds. 
I  now  come  to  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
fortune,  and  consequently  the  happiness 
annexed  to  it;  but  first  it  were  to  be  wish¬ 
ed,  that  all  could  be  dissuaded  from  being 
too  eager  in  their  quest  after  such  fleeting 
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happiness.  We  are  only  happy,  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  do  not  think  of  being  so. 
This  is  a  truth  founded  on  reason  and  ex¬ 
perience;  for  what  can  be  a  happiness, 
when,  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  we  must,  in 
some  measure,  divert  our  eyes  from  it, 
make  no  reflection,  nor  desire  to  know 
it.  The  case  is  very  hard ;  and  it  may 
well  be  thought,  that  our  lot  is  very 
unhappy,  since,  to  possess  the  gifts  and 
pleasures  of  fortune,  we  should  begin  by 
being  ignorant  of  them;  whilst  Providence 
thus  kindly  instructs,  by  giving  us  a  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  ills  that  threaten.  But  it  is 
not,  therefore,  the  less  true,  that  even  the 
means  for  attaining  happiness  spoil  it  be¬ 
fore  hand.  We  know  of  but  one  which 
is  a  happiness  itself,  and  this  is,  the  good 
use  of  reason.  A  happiness  is  durable, 
when  reason  never  alters  from  itself;  and 
it  is  independent,  because  no  power  what¬ 
ever  can  command  reason  or  bring  it  un¬ 
der  subjection.  The  rules  for  attaining 
it  are  not  severe,  tending  only  to  remove 
what  is  hurtful  to  human  nature.  Rea¬ 
son  opposes  no  pleasure  that  is  honest  and 
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compatible  with  temperance,  no  taste  that 
is  conformable  to  justice,  no  affection 
which  probity  allows  of  and  honour  and 
decorum  do  not  blush  to  own.  Reason, 
also,  is  the  cause  that  the  happiness  pro¬ 
cured  by  it  does  not  depend  on  any  suc¬ 
cess.  The  mean  here  becomes  the  end. 
In  short,  genuine  reason,  which  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  false  by  the  reason- 
er  himself,  by  its  being  approved  or  not 
by  his  own  never-failing  monitor,  Con¬ 
science,  is  itself  a  happiness,  and  blest 
with  all  the  desirable  gifts  of  fortune.  Ad¬ 
versity  can  neither  deject  nor  alter  it ;  and, 
as  a  structure  founded  upon  a  rock,  it 
braves  the  blustering  rage  of  winds  and 
storms.  What  will  it  signify  to  a  man 
thus  placed  in  society,  where  he  is  to 
make  a  figure  during  the  short  space  of 
his  probationary  life,  what  sort  of  station 
he  takes?  His  felicity  consists  in  beha¬ 
ving  himself  so  as  to  reap  the  advantages 
he  has  there  sought  after,  by  doing  good  ; 
in  the  full  hope  of  receiving  the  joyful  sen¬ 
tence  of  “  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant,”  &c.  Let  him  be  a  Hercules 
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or  a  Solomon,  an  emperor  or  a  peasant, 
no  character  is  so  proper  to  him  as  that 
of  a  sociable  man,  which  is  common  to 
him  with  the  meanest  of  the  actors  on  the 
stage  of  human  life.  It  is  the  only  title  he 
can  have  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  company, 
if  he  faithfully  discharges  his  duty,  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor,  a  nobleman  or  a  ple¬ 
beian.  His  good  or  ill  fortune,  his  happi¬ 
ness  or  unhappiness,  can  only  proceed 
from  his  punctuality  or  negligence  in  this 
respect;  any  thing  else  is  all  illusion  and 
vain  phantasma  ;  it  is  only  in  our  virtues 
or  vices  that  we  ought  to  seek  after  the 
source  of  good  or  ill  fortune,  prosperity 
or  adversity,  happiness  or  unhappiness. 
But,  above  all,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
seriously,  that  the  cause  of  good  or  ill  for¬ 
tune,  unknown  to  most  men,  can  in  no 
wise  be  natural.  The  events  that  appear 
fortuitous  or  accidental  to  us,  can  only  be 
attributed  to  Divine  Providence,  and  what 
we  call  fortune  or  chance  is  nothing  else 
but  the  decrees  of  that  Providence.  For, 
indeed,  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  imaginary  beings,  a  power  which 
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can  depend  only  upon  the  will  of  God  and 
his  Providence,  who  watches  over  all  na¬ 
ture,  and  maintains  therein  the  most  asto¬ 
nishing  order  and  harmony ;  who  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  vault  of  the  heavens  those  glo¬ 
rious  luminaries  that  give  light  throughout 
the  immensity  of  its  extent ;  who  poised 
our  globe  at  that  just  distance  which  both 
secures  it  from  the  devouring  fires  of  the 
burning  sun  and  the  piercing  rigours  of 
eternal  frost.  What  created  mind  is  able 
to  make  an  exact  enumeration  of  his  works? 
A  single  reflection  on  them  is  enough  to 
banish  all  the  seducing  passions  of  the 
heart ;  and  a  single  glance  on  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  objects  which  the 
spectacle  of  the  universe  displays  before 
our  admiring  eyes,  is  enough  to  make  all 
our  doubts  vanish  in  the  bosom  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  all  our  homage  rise  to  the 
throne  of  the  Creator. 
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Children, 

I  have  exerted  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
powers,  to  promote  your  welfare  in  this 
life,  and  ensure  your  happiness  in  the  next. 
I  feel  concious  of  having  performed  a  pa¬ 
rent’s  duty  by  you  all.  Read,  then,  at¬ 
tentively,  contemplate  seriously,  and  judge 
deliberately,  what  I  have  thus,  w  ith  the  ut¬ 
most  consideration,  put  together,  as  the 
last,  best,  duty  X  could  undertake  for  your 
good.  May  our  Almighty  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  bless  and  guide  your  endeavours,  to 
his  own  glory ! 


The  following  select  extracts  from  the  Royal  Psalmist 
being  applicable  to  the  main  subject  of  this  Treatise 9 
I  know  not  how  better  to  confirm  and  conclude  what 
is  therein  advanced . 

The  fool  saith  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress, 
and  my  deliverer  :  my  God,  my  strength, 
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in  whom  I  will  trust.  The  Lord  liveth, 
and  blessed  is  my  rock.  Let  the  God  of 
my  salvation  be  exalted. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work. 
The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  concerning 
the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making  wise  the  simple. 

What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  ? 
Him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall 
choose.  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease,  and 
his  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Examine  me,  O  Lord !  and  prove  me : 
try  my  reins  and  my  heart ;  that  I  may 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and 
tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

Give  ear  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty ! 
give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength; 
give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  to  his 
name ;  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness. 

Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  ;  let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe 
of  him. 

O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us 
exalt  his  name  together.  Come,  ye  chil- 
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dren!  and  hearken  unto  me;  I  will  teach 
you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  maketh  the 
Lord  his  trust,  and  respecteth  not  the 
proud  nor  such  as  turn  aside  to  lies.  I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God!  yea, 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart.  I  have  preach¬ 
ed  righteousness  in  the  great  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  lo !  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips. 

Hear  this,  all  ye  people !  give  ear,  all  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  world  !  They  that  trust 
in  their  wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in 
the  multitude  of  their  riches,  none  of  them 
can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor 
give  a  ransom  for  him  that  he  should  live 
for  ever  and  not  see  corruption.  But  God 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of 
the  grave. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God  !  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  loving  kindness  :  according  un¬ 
to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot 
out  my  transgressions. 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye 
lands  !  sing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name, 
make  his  praise  glorious. 

In  thee,  O  Lord !  do  I  put  my  trust ; 
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let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion.  Let  my 
mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise  and  with 
thy  honour  all  the  day.  Cast  me  not  off 
in  the  time  of  old  age;  forsake  me  not 
when  my  strength  faileth. 

There  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord ! 
neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy 
works.  All  nations,  whom  thou  hast 
made,  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee, 
O  Lord !  and  shall  glorify  thy  name.  For 
thou  art  great,  and  doest  wondrous  things ; 
thou  art  God  alone. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
told  :  the  days  of  our  years  are  three-score 
and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they 
be  four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off, 
and  we  fly  away.  So  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ;  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth !  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen,  his  wonders 
among  all  people.  For  the  Lord  is  great, 
and  greatly  to  be  praised,  and  he  is  to  be 
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feared  above  all  gods.  For  all  the  gods 
of  the  nations  are  idols,  but  tiie  Lord  cre¬ 
ated  all  things. 

Make  a  joyful  uoise  unto  the  Lord,  all 
ye  lands !  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness, 
come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  For  the  Lord  is  good,  his  mercy  is 
everlasting,  and  his  truth  endureth  to  all 
generations. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name!  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits. 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  graciously 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 

For,  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the 
earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them 
that  fear  him. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a 
flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 

For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 


no  more. 
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But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  everlasting 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness  unto  children’s  children. 

Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works,  in  all 
places  of  his  dominions  !  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul ! 


THE  END. 


—— +++■ 

Maurice,  Printer, 

Howford-buildings,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 
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